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PREFACE 


There  are  now  so  many  siielling-books  of  different  degrees  of  excel" 
fence,  more  or  less  in  use  in  this  country,  that  it  may  well  be  thought 
not  desirable  to  have  their  number  increased ;  but  tbe  compiler  has 
t>een  desired  to  prepare  one  suitable  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
liis  Dictionaries,  conformed  to  them  in  orthography  and  pronunciation, 
and  having  the  same  system  of  notation  in  marking  the  sounds  of  the 
ietters. 

The  design  has  been  to  give  both  the  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
'tion  which  are  in  accordance  witli  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and 
'Speakers  both  m  England  and  in  the  United  States.  With  respect  to 
■orthography,  the  best  American  writers  vary  Utile  from  the  estab- 
lished English  usage.  The  most  noted  difference  relates  to  a  number 
•of  words  ending  in  or  or  our ;  ViS,  favor,  honor,  o^  favour,  lionour.  In 
this  country  it  is  the  prevailing  practice  to  omit  the  u ;  though  in 
England  it  is  the  general  custom  to  retain  it  in  a  number  of  words, 
the  most  of  which  are  dissyllables. 

In  the  orthography  and  orthoepy  of  the  English  language  th-ere  are 
many  irregularities  and  difficulties ;  and  in  this  book  an  attempt  has 
been  made  so  to  classify  the  words  as  to  present  these  irregularities 
and  difficulties  distinctly  to  the  mind  of  the  learner,  that  he  may  see 
and  become  famiharized  with  the  irregularities,  and  enabled  easily  to 
overcome  the  difficulties. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  spelling  EngHsh  words  aiises  &om  the 
different  modes  in  which  several  ef  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage are  represented  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  from  the 
sise  of  the  same  letter,  or  the  same  combination  of  letters^  to  express 
(different  sounds.  The  long  scund  ©f  a^  for  example,  is  represented  in 
eight  different  ways ;  as  in  fate,  aid,  hay^  they,  veil,  break,  gauge^ 
gaol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  a  stands  for  five  different  sounds^ 
;as  given  in  the  Xeyj  and^  besides^  it  lias  the  sound  of  short  o,  as  in 
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was.  The  diphthong  ou  is  employed  to  express  eight  varieties  of 
sound ;  as  in  bought  (a),  bound  (bu)^  cough  (6),  could  (u),  course  (5), 
journal  (ii),  row^A  (ii),  soi^p  (6). 

The  occurrence  of  silent  letters  in  many  words,  and  the  slight  o? 
obscure  sounds  which  the  vowels  often  have,  when  not  accented,  are 
likewise  causes  of  embarrassment  or  difl&culty  in  spelling. 

The  words  for  spelling  are  presented  in  numerous  classes  or  divis- 
ions, in  order  to  illustrate  the  various  principles  s>f  orthography  and 
pronunciation  j  words  of  the  simplest  form,  mth  respect  to  spelling 
and  pronunciation,  being  first  exhibited,  followed,  in  regular  order,  by 
such  as  are  less  simple  and  more  difficult. 

According  to  the  views  of  experienced  teachers,  frequent  practice  in 
writing  is  i^cessary  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  orthography,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this  purpose  that  the 
Exercises  are  intended.  The  pupils,  after  spelling  the  words  orally, 
may  have  the  sentences  dictated  to  them,  and  they  may  be  required 
to  write  the  words  printed  in  italics.  The  judicious  teacher,  however, 
win  vary  the  mode  of  using  the  Exercises  as  he  may  find  most  useful  j 
and  in  reviewing,  he  may  dictate  the  sentences  promiscuously,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  leading  hints  in  regard  to  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
italicized  words.  Other  sentences  may  be  framed  by  the  teacher  for 
such  words  in  the  columns  as  are  not  found  in  the  Exercises.  It  is 
particularly  desirable  that  this  should  be  done  with  reference  to  the 
Kulesfor  Spelling,  for  Syilabieation,  for  Capital  Letters,  and  for  Italics, 
which  admit  of  wide  application.  The  Exercises  will  be  found  more 
or  less  useful  in  illustrating  the  meaning  of  the  itaHcized  words  ;  and 
it  may  be  advantageous  for  the  pupils  to  read  them  ©eeasionaUy,  in 
order  to  test  their  knowledge  of  pronunciation. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  the  design  has  been  to  furnish  a 
■useful  and  convenient  manual  for  teaching  the  orthography  and  pro^ 
nuneiation  of  the  English  language.  It  will  be  found  to  differ  r»uch 
from  any  other  work  of  the  kind  which  has  heretofore  been  publisJ>ed  i 
but  whether  it  possesses  any  peculiar  advantages  must  be  left  to  tlie 
judgment  erf  those  who  take  an  interest  in  elementary  education. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LETTEKS,  SYLLABLES,  AND  WORDS. 

Obthogeaphy  treats  of  letters  and  syllables,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of 
spelling  words. 

Orthoepy  treats  of  the  right  pronunciation  of  words. 

A  LETTER  is  a  character  used  in  writing  or  printing  to  represent  a  sound 
of  the  human  voice. 

In  the  English  alphabet  there  are  twenty-six  letters,  written  and  printed  in 
two  forms,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  as  capitals  and  as  small  letters. 
Letters  are  also  printed  in  various  kinds  of  types,  of  which  the  most  common 
and  important  are  the  following :  — 

Roman,  Italic,  <©ltl  JElXfllfsf),  or  SSlacfe  Setter,  and  <Mi^. 

Letters  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  —  vowels  and  consonants.* 

A  vowel  is  a  letter  which  represents  a  free  and  uninterrupted  sound  of  the 
human  voice ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  defined,  "  it  is  a  letter  which  can  be  per- 
fectly sounded  by  itself."  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u ;  also  w  at  the  end  of 
a  syllable,  and  y  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 

A  diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  syllable ;  as,  oi  in  hoil. 

K  proper  diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  of  the  vowels  are  sounded ;  as, 
oi  in  voice,  ou  in  sound. 

An  improper  diphthong  is  one  in  which  only  one  of  the  vowels  is  sounded ; 
as,  ea  in  beat,  oa  in  boat. 

A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  in  one  syllable ;  as,  eau  in 
beauty,  iew  in  vieio. 

A  co7isonant  is  a  letter  whieU  represents  a  sound  that  is  modified  by  some 
interruption  during  its  passage  through  the  organs  of  speech ;  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  defined,  "it  is  a  letter  which  cannot  be  sounded,  or  but  imper- 

*  By  some  writers,  letters  are  also  divided  into  tonics  (having  tone),  subtonics 
(having  a  slight  tone),  and  atonies  (having  710  tone) ;  or  into  vocals,  suhvocals,  and 
aspirates  (whispered).  The  former  division  is  that  of  Dr.  Rush.  The  tonics  are  a 
(as  in  ale,  an,  art,  awe),  e  (as  in  eel,  end,  err),  i  (as  in  isle,  in),  0  (as  in  old,  ooie), 
and  ou  (as  in  onr) ;  the  subtonics  are  b,  d,  g  (as  in  give),  I,  m,  n,  r,  v,  w,  y  (as  in  ye), 
z  (as  in  ieal),  %  (as  in  azure),  th  (as  in  this),  ng  (as  in  sing) ;  the  atonies  are/,  h,  k, 
f,  s,  t,  th  (as  in  thin),  sh  (as  in  shall),  wh  (as  in  which).  The  latter  division,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Bullions,  is  as  follows  :  vocals,  a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  ow,  subvocals,  b,  d,  g,j,  I, 
m,  n,  ng,  r,  th  (as  in  this),  v,  w,  z  (as  in  zeal),  z  (as  in  azure) ;  aspirates,/,  h,  k,  p,  s, 
t,  th  (as  in  faith),  sh,  ch,  wh.  The  teacher  who  prefers  the  names  used  by  thess 
writers  to  those  of  vowels,  semivowels,  and  mutes,  can  Bse  thera  withott  incon- 
venience in  connection  with  this  work. 
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fectly,  without  the  aid  of  a  vowel."  The  consonants  are  &,  c,  d,f^  g,  h,j,  k^ 
I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  v,x,z;  also  w  and  y  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable.* 

The  consonants  are  di-^ided  into  semivowels  and  mutes  ;  and  also  into  la» 
bials,  dentals,  palatals,  gutturals,  and  nasals. 

A  semivowel  is  a  consonant,  the  utterance  of  which  is  only  slightly  ob=. 
structed  by  the  closure  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  semivowels  are  c  soft,_/, 
g  soft,  hj,  I,  m,  n,  r,  s,  v,  w,  x,  y,  z.  Four  of  these,  /,  w,  n,  r,  are  termed 
liquids,  from  their  smooth  and  flowing  sound. 

A  im.de  is  a  consonant,  the  sound  of  which  is  almost  completely  interrupt- 
ed by  a  mutual  contact  of  the  vocal  organs.  The  mutes  are  h,  c  hard,  c?, 
g  hard,  k,  p,  q,  t. 

The  labials,  letters  sounded  chiefly  with  the  lips,  are  h,  f,  m,  p,  v,  and  to. 

The  dentals,  letters  sounded  with  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth,  are 
d,  s,  t,  z,  and  th. 

The  2}ctlatals,  letters  sounded  in  part  with  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth, 
are  J",  I,  n,  r,  z  (as  in  azzire),  and  ch  and  sh. 

The  gutturals,  letters  sounded  in  the  throat,  are  c  kard,  g  hard,  k,  q. 

The  nasals,  letters  sounded  through  the  nose,  are  m  (which  is  also  a 
Jubial),  n  (also  a.  palatal),  and  7ig. 

A  digrajjh  is  a  union  of  two  letters  representing  one  sound  ;  KS,th  in  thing. 

A  SYLLABLE  is  a  letter,  or  a  combination  of  letters,  pronounced  by  a  single 
impulse  of  the  voice,  and  is  either  a  word,  or  a  part  of  a  word ;  as,  a,  an, 
an-vil.    In  every  syllable  there  must  be  at  least  one  vowel. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  monosxjllable  ;  as,  art ;  —  a  word  of  two 
syllables,  a  dissyllable ;  as,  art-ist ;  —  a  word  of  three  syllables,  a  trisyllable ; 
as,  ar-ti-Jice ;  —  a  word  of  more  than  three  syllables,  a  polysyllable ;  as, 
ar-ti-fi-cial,  ar-ti-fi-cial-ly . 

The  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word  is  called  the  jsenw?^  ox penuUima',  and 
the  last  syllable  but  two,  the  antepenult. 

Syllabication  is  the  correct  division  of  words  into  syllables. 

A  WORD  expresses  an  idea :  when  spoken,  it  is  a  sound  or  a  combina- 
tion of  sounds,  uttered  by  the  human  voice  ;  and  when  written,  it  is  a  letter 
or  a  combination  of  letters  representing  a  sound  or  combination  of  sounds. 

A.  prefix  is  a  word  or  syllable  joined  to  the  beginning  of  a  word  to  modify 
its  meaning  ;  as,  out  in  outrun,  un  in  unjust. 

A  suffix,  affix,  ox  postfix,  is  a  word  or  syllable  joined  to  the  end  of  a  word, 
to  modify  its  meaning  ;  as,  like  in  saintlike,  ish  in  foolish. 

A  simple  wgrd  is  one  that  is  not  compounded ;  as,  book,  moM,  xcorJc. 

A  cotnpound  word  is  one  that  is  composed  of  two  or  more  simple  words ; 
as,  bookbindei',  fellow-icorkman. 

A  primitive  or  radical  word  is  one  that  cannot  be  reduced  or  traced  to 
any  simpler  word  in  the  language  ;  as,  hook,  man,  icoi'k. 

A  derivative  word  is  one  formed  from  a  primitive  by  the  additiom  of  some 
prefix,  suffix,  or  grammatical  termination ;  as,  unman,  bookish,  working. 

*  The  term  corisonant  is  derived  from  the  Latin  consonans,  and  means  literally 
sounding  with.  It  is  applied  to  thia  class  of  letters  for  the  reasoH  that  they  denote 
sounds  which  are  usually  joined  with  vowel  sounds  in  forming  the  articulattoas  of 
ordinary  speech. 
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KEY  TO  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  MAHKED  LETTERS. 


Vowels. 


Examples. 

1.  A  long Fate,  aid,  player. 

2.  A  short    Fat,  man,  carry. 

3.  A  long  before  R  .  Fdre,  pAir,  beAr. 

4.  A  Italian  or  grave  Far,  father,  cS.]m. 

5.  A  intermediate  ...  Fist,  griss,  branch. 

6.  A  broad   FS.11,  Mul,  wArnj. 

7.  4-  obscure  or  slight  Ligir,  paljtce,  riv^il. 

1.  Elong    Mete,  seal,  keep. 

2.  E  short  ..•. MSt,  men,  ferry. 

3.  E  like  A Heir,  there,  where. 

4.  E  short  and  obtuse  Her,  herd,  fern. 

5.  Jg  obscure  or  slight  Brier,  fuel,  celery. 

1.  I  long Pine,  mild,  fire. 

2.  1  short   Pin,  fill,  mirror. 

3.  I  like  long  E  . . . .  Machine,  marine. 

4.  I  ^hort  and  obtuse  Fir,  bird,  virtue. 

5.  I  obsotre  or  slight  Elixjr,  ruin,  logjc. 


Examples. 

1.  O  long  Note,  foal,  toW. 

2.  Q  short Not,  con,  borrow. 

3.  O  long  and  close    Move,  food,  soon. 

4.  O  broad,  like  A  ..  Nor,  form,  ought. 

5.  6  like  short  U  .. .  Son,  done,  come. 

6.  Q  obscure  or  slight  Actor,  fel9ny. 

1.  U  long Tube,  tune,  pure. 

2.  tJ  short Tiib,  tun,  hurry. 

3.  V  middle  or  obtuse  Bull,  full,  push. 

4.  a  short  and  obtuse  FUr,  turn,  hurt. 

5.  tl  like  O  in  move    Rule,  rtide,  true. 

6.  V  obscure  or  slight  Sulphur,  sirup. 

1.  Y  long Type,  style,  lyre. 

2.  Y  short Sylvan,  symbol. 

3.  Y  short  and  obtuse  Myrrh,  myrtle. 

4.  Y  obscure  or  slight  Truly,  martyr. 


61  and  6Y Boil,  toil,  boy,  tbj?. 

OU  and  6W Bound,  town,  nbw'. 

EW  like  long  U Few,  new,  dew. 


Consonants. 


9j  ?,  ..  sofi,  like  3   A^id,  placid. 

je,  £,  . . .  hard,  like  k  . . . .  Flagcid. 

£h,  ch,  hard,  like  k  . . . .  jBharacter. 

^'h,  ^h,  soft,  like  sh  ....  ^haise. 

Ch  (unmarked)  like  tsh  .  Charm. 

;&,§,..  hard, jSet,  |ive. 

^,ti  "  sofi)  likB  J  9^ender,  |iant. 

§,  §,  ...  soft.  Wee  z   Mu^e,  choofe. 

^,^, ..  soft  or  flat,  like  gz  Example. 

Th,  th,  softorflut This,  then. 

Th,  th,  sharp  (unmarked)  Thin,  pith. 

ti?!*      },.,-,  (  Nation. 

_         >  like  shun ■<  „  -    . 

BiQJx     3  (  Pensi9n. 

fl^n  .r..  Wi6  zhun Confufion. 


like  shao  . . . 


ce^in 

cisin  ) 

ci^il   ^ 

sial    >  . . .  like  shal 

ti§il    J 

ceous  ■) 

cious  (" '"  like  shus 

tious  J 

^eous  ) 

^iou3  5 

Ph  (unmarked)    like  f 

Clu  (unmarked)    like  kw 

Wh  (unmarked)  Uke  hw 


like  jus 


Oce?n. 

Optician. 

Commercigil. 

Controversi^iL 
.  Parti?il. 
'  Farinaceoyg. 
I  Capacious. 
-  Sententioas. 
\  Coura|eous. 
•  Religious. 

Phantom. 

Q.ueen. 

When. 


it)  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

SOUNDS  OF  THE  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

Vowels. 

The  vowel  sounds  are  fully  exhibited  in  the  Key ;  and  most  of  them  will 
btt  easily  understood. 

The  vowel  a,  marked  thus  [4],  has  an  intermediate  sound  between  the 
short  sound  of  a,  as  in  fat,  man,  and  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  as  va.  far,  father. 
A,  in  words  having  this  mark,  is  pronounced  by  some  orthoepists  with  the 
•hort  sound,  and  by  others  with  the  Italian  sound. 

The  peculiar  sound  of  a  indicated  by  this  mark  [i],  is  heard  only  when 
it  precedes  the  sound  of  the  letter  r ;  as  in  fare,  pair. 

In  some  words,  a  has  the  same  sound  as  short  o;  as,  was,  what.  See 
page  44. 

Vowels  marked  with  a  dot  underneath,  thus  (9,  e,  \,  o,  u,  y),  are  found  so 
marked  only  in  syllables  which  are  not  accented,  and  which  are  but  slightly 
articulated.  This  mark  is  employed,  not  to  denote  any  particular  quality 
of  the  sound,  but  only  to  indicate  a  slight  stress  of  voice  in  uttering  the 
appropriate  sound  of  the  vowel ;  and  the  vowels,  in  these  cases,  might  per- 
haps, without  impropriety,  have  been  left  unmarked.  If  the  syllables  on 
which  the  primary  and  secondary  accents  fall,  are  uttered  with  a  proper 
stress  of  voice,  these  vmaecented  and  comparatively  indistinct  syllables  will 
naturally  be  pronounced  right. 

This  mark  may  be  regarded  as  generally  indicating  an  indistinct  short 
sound,  as  in  mental,  travel, peril,  idol, forum,  carry:  — friar,  speaker,  na- 
dir,  actor,  sulphur ;  and  the  vowels  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  last  five 
words  might  be  changed,  one  for  the  other,  ^\ithout  perceptibly  changiug 
the  pronunciation.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  indicates  a  slight  or  unac- 
cented long  sound ;  as  in  sulphate,  emerge,  obey,  dxiplicity,  ediicate ;  and,  in 
these  cases,  the  vowels  with  a  dot  under  them  could  not  be  changed,  one 
for  the  other,  without  materially  affecting  the  pronunciation. 

The  vowel  u  at  the  beginning  of  words,  when  long,  has  the  sound  of  yw, 
as  in  union  ;  and  in  many  words  in  which  it  occurs  -without  being  accented, 
it  has  the  same  sound  of  yu,  slightly  articulated ;  as  in  educate  and  gradual^ 
which  are  pronounced  as  if  written  ed'yu-cate,  grad'yu-al. 

Vowels  which  are  not  marked  are  silent ;  thus  a  in  seal,  e  in.  fate,  i  in  hSir,, 
u  in  haul,  and  y  ia  player,  are  not  soimded. 

CONSON.\NTS. 

B  has  only  one  sound,  as  in  bid,  rob. 

C  has  two  sounds ;  one  hard,  before  a,  0,  and  u,  as  in  can,  cot,  cut ;  the 
other  soft,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  cell,  citej  cyst.  It  is  sometimes  silent 
before  t,  as  in  indict,  and  always  before  k,  as  in  hack. 

The  regular  sound  of  the  digraph  ch  is  heard  in  chair,  child;  its  hard 
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wmndflike  k,  in  chord;  its  seft  or  French  sound,  like  5^,  in  chaise. -^It 
is  siient  in  drachm,  schism,  yacht. 

D  has  onb/  one  priacip-al  sound,  as  in,  done,  had.  —  It  sometimes  has  the 
sound  of  t  in  the  final  syllable  ed  of  the  past  tense  or  past  parti^ple  of  % 
verb;  diS  in  annexed,  expressed.^         iA  [:  , 

F  h«5  only  one  sound,  as  infan^fop^  except,  in  of  (av). 

G  has  two  sounds  ;  one  hard,  before  a,  a,  and  ti,  as  in  ffale,  got,  gun  ;  the 
-other  soft,  before  e,  i,  and  y^  a^  in  gem,,  gin,  .gyre ;  but  it  is  also  hard  hefere 
«  and  i  in  some  words,  as  in  get,  give  It  is  sometimes  silent,  as  in  gno.t, 
desigp..  ^  n 

H,  which  is,  commonly  called  a  breathing,  has  only  one  sound,  as  in  hat^       * 
^ne.     In  some  words  it  is  silent,  as  in  heir,  hour,  rhetoric 

J  has  only  ene  sound,  the  same  as  soft  g,  as  'mjest. 

K  has  only  one  sound,  the  same  as  hard  c,  as  in  kin,  kill.  It  is  sometimes 
silent,  as  in  hwb.  * 

L  has  a  soft,  liquid  sound,  as  in.  lad,  sell.  In  some  words  it  is  silent,  -as 
in  talk,  half. 

M  has  onlj-  <5ia.e  s-ound ,  as  in  man,  make.  * 

N  has  two  sounds,  one  simple,  as  in  not,  fan ;  the  other  compound,  ot 
aasal,  as  in  anger,  finger.     It  is  silent  in  a  few  words,  as  in  hymn. 

P  has  only  one  sound,  as  in  poi,  pond.  In  some  Avords  it  is  silent,  as  m 
psalm,.    The  digraph  jaA  has  the  same  sound  asy,  as  hx  phial. 

Q  is  always  followed  by  w ;  and  qic  has  the  sound  of  kw,  as  in  queen,  quilL 

R  has  a  rough  or  jarring  soimd,  as  in  rob,  race ;  and  a  smoother  one,  as 
xafair,  more, 

S  has  two  sounds,  one  sharp  and  hissing,  as  in  safe,  this ;  the  other  soft, 
flat,  or  vocai,  (the  same  as  the  letter  s),  as  in  wise,  has.  It  is  in  some  words 
silent,  as  in  island. 

T  has  only  one  sound,  as  in  tell,  tone.  The  digraph  th  has  two  sounds, 
one  hard,  or  sharp,  as  in  thin,  breath ;  the  other  soft,  flat,  or  vocal,  as  in 
this,  breathe. 

V  has  only  one  sound,  as  in  vale,  vine. 

W,  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  00,  as  in  way,  water.  In  some 
words  it  is  silent,  as  in  write. 

X  has  a  sharp  sound  like  ks,  as  in  expect,  tax,  and  a  flat,  soft,  or  vocal 
sound,  like  gz,  as  in  exist-.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word  it  has  th©  sound  of  z, 
as  in  XenojjJion. 

Y,  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  es,  as  in  you. 

Z  has  the  same  sound  as  soft,  flat,  or  vocal  s,  as  in  seal. 

^@="  The  consonants  c,  s,  and  f,  when  they  come  after  the  accent  in  many 
words,  and  are  followed  by  one  of  the  vowels  e  or  i,  have  an  aspirated  sound, 
or  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  optician,  ocean,  pension,  nation ;  and  s,  in  the 
same  situation,  sometimes  takes  the  sound  of  zh,  as  in  confusion.  See 
the  examples  given  in  the  Key,  and  in  Section  V.,  pages  62,  67. 

*  For  the  reason  of  tills  change  in  the  sound  of  d,  and  for  other  examples, 
see  pages  14  and  55. 
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TABLE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 
L  Vowel  Sotjnd3. 


1. 

Sound  of  a  in  fate. 

marked 

& 

11. 

Sound  of  ^  in  Mi?«?e,  nc 

arke 

d  0 

2. 

«( 

of  a  in  fatf 

M 

a 

•12. 

u 

of  0    in  not. 

« 

6 

3; 

M 

cf  a  m  fare. 

(( 

t 

a 

13. 

(( 

of  w  in  <ii6e, 

(( 

u 

4. 

of  a  in  far, 

« 

a 

14. 

« 

of  w  in  tvh. 

M 

u 

5. 

of  a  in  fast. 

<( 

a 

15. 

i» 

of  w  in  n#^e, 

U 

A 

6. 

of  a  in  fall. 

<^ 

A 

a 

16. 

M 

of  M  in  hull. 

({ 

u 

7. 

of  e  in  tnste, 

M 

e 

17. 

it 

of  w  in  yi^r, 

(( 

G 

S. 

of  e  in  met. 

(( 

6 

1&. 

U- 

of  oi  in  60^7, 

<>. 

03 

9. 

of  i  in  J^^?^e, 

i( 

r 

I». 

t* 

d  €Wf  in  souttd. 

^i- 

{)^ 

10. 

M 

ef  »  in  J7»9i> 

M 

1 

n.  Consonant  Sounds. 


Iidbial  Sounds. 

20. 

Sound  of  p   in  pm,  \ 

,  sbarp 

21. 

« 

of  6    in  bin,   j 

.  flat. 

22. 

<( 

of/  in /an,  ? 
of  V   in  vaw,  5 

.  sharp 

23. 

(( 

.  flat. 

24. 

«( 

of  m  in  maw. 

25. 

«i 

of  «o  in  wei. 
Dental  Sounds. 

26. 

Sound  of  ^   in  tin,    \ 

.  sharp 

27. 

<( 

of  <f  in  din,   ) 

.  fiat. 

28. 

«i 

of  th  in  iAm,  1 
of  ^Ain  ihine,S 

.  sharp 

29. 

(< 

.  flat. 

30. 

<( 

of  s    in  sea^,  > 
of  2  in  zeal,  5 

.  sharp 

SI. 

«< 

.  fiat. 

Palatal  Sounds. 

32. 

Sound  of  ch  in  cAes?,  ^ 

.  sharp 

33. 

(( 

of  J   in^es^,   5 

.  flat. 

Palstal  Sound£v 

34.  Sound  of  sh  in  shall,  }  .  sharp. 

35.  *'      of  2   in  azure,  )  .  fiat, 

36.  "      of  2/  in  you. 

37.  ♦*      of  I    in  let. 
38v  *♦      of  r   in  run. 

39.  "      of  n  in  not. 

Guttural  Sounds. 

40.  Sound  of  k    in  kid,  )   .  sharp. 

41.  "      of  ^    in  go,     5   .  fiat. 


Ifasal  Sound. 

42.  Sound  of  ng  in  sing. 

Breathing. 

43.  Sound  of  A  in  ha4. 


REMAUKS  ON  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS.       IS 


REMARKS  ON  THE  TABLE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS, 

!•  Of  the  voTfel  sounds,  as  exhibited  in  the  Table,  four  are  sounds  modi- 
fied by  the  consonant  which  foUowg^,  them,  and  six  are  sounds  compounded 
of  other  vowel  sounds. 

Modified  Vowel  Sounds.  —  No.  3  (a  in  fare)  is  the  long  sound  of  a  (No.  1), 
qualified  by  being  followed  by  the  letter  r. 

No.  4  (a  in  far)  is  the  short  sound  of  a,  and  No.  17  (ti  in  fur)  the  short 
sound  of  u  (No.  14),  both  of  them  qualified  by  being  followed  by  the  letter  r. 

Note.  —  The  sounds  of  the  vowels  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  the  words  her,  mercy;  Jir^ 
virgin  j  myrrh,  myrtle,  all  followed  by  r ,  differ  little  from  the  sound  of  u  in  fur. 

No.  5  (a  in  fast)  is  an  intermediate  sound  between  No.  2  (a  in  fat)  and 
No.  4  (a  in^r). 

Compound  Vowel  Sounds.  —  No.  1  {a  in  fate)  ends  with  a  slight  sound  of 
long  e  (No.  7). 

No.  9  (i  in  pine)  begins  with  the  sound  of  a  in  fa/r  (No.  4),  and  ends 
with  the  sound  of  the  first  e  in  mete  (No.  7). 

No.  11  (o  in  note)  ends  with  a  slight  sound  oiuin.  rule  (No.  15),  which  ia 
the  same  as  that  of  oo  in  fooL 

No.  13  (u  in  ttibe)  begins  with  the  sound  of  the  first  e  in  mete  (No.  7), 
and  ends  with  the  sound  of  u  in  nile  (No.  15). 

No.  18  (oi  in  boil)  begins  with  the  sound  of  o  in  nor  (same  as  a  in  fall. 
No.  6),  and  ends  with  the  sound  of  i  in  pin  (No.  10). 

No.  19  (OM  in  bound)  begins  with  the  sound  of  o  in  nor  (same  as  a  in  fall, 
No.  6),  and  ends  with  the  sound  of  ti  in  bull  (No.  16). 

2.  Of  the  consonant  sounds,  two  are  strictly  compounded  of  other  conso- 
nant soimds. 

Compound  Consonant  Sounds.  —  No.  32  {ch  in  chest)  begins  >vith  the 
sound  of  i  in  tin  (No.  26),  and  ends  with  the  sound  of  sh  in  shall  (No.  34). 

No.  33  {j  in  Jest)  begins  with  the  sound  of  d  in  din  (No.  27),  and  ends 
with  the  sound  of  z  in  azure  (No.  35). 

There  are  six  classes  of  consonant  sounds,  named  from  the  organ  by  which 
they  are  chiefly  pronounced. 

(1.)  Six  Labial  Sounds,*  uttered  by  the  use  of  the  lips. 

(2.)  Six  Dental  Sounds, •\  uttered  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the  up- 
per teeth. 

(3.)  Eight  Palatal  Sounds,  uttered  by  pressing  the  tongue  against  the 
palate,  or  »of  of  the  mouth. 

(4.)  Two  Guttural  Sounds,X  uttered  by  drawing  the  tongue  towards  the 
throat.  t 

*  Latin,  Mbftm,  a  lip.         f  Latin,  dens,  a  tooth.         J  I^tin,  gnttur}  the  thrcwvt. 
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(5.)  One  Nasal  Sound,*  uttered  through  the  nose. 

(6.)  One  Breathing  or  Aspirate,  being  a  forcible  emission  of  the  breath. 

3*  On  comparing  the  elementary  sounds  with  the  alphabet,  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  of  the  vowels  represents  more  than  one  sound,  and  that 
some  sounds,  namely,  those  heard  in  the*beginning  of  the  words  thin,  thine ^ 
chest,  and  shall,  and  at  the  end  of  the  word  si7ig,  have  no  single  representa^ 
tive  sign. 

The  letters  c,  q,  and  x  are  not  strictly  needed  as  representatives  of  sounds. 
They  are  used  only  as  equivalents  for  other  signs.f 

4.  "With  respect  to  some  of  the  consonants  uttered  by  the  same  organ,  there 
are  differences  of  sound  denoted  by  the  terms  sharp  a.ndyiat.  The  former  tenn 
applies  to  those  which  are  uttered  with  a  whispering,  or  asphated  sound ;  the 
latter  to  those  which  are  uttered  with  a  greater  degree  of  vocality.  Such  is  the 
relation  of  these  consonants  to  one  another,  that  two  of  a  different  character, 
that  is,  one  sharp  and  the  other  flat,  cannot  be  pronounced  together.  Thus 
the  letter  s,  a  sharp  consonant,  when  it  forms  the  plural  of  a  noun  ending  in 
a  flat  consonant,  takes  the  corresponding  flat  sound  of  « ;  as,  crab,  crab§  ; 
lad,  lad§ ;  stag,  stag§.  For  the  same  reason,  p  is  changed  into  b  in  pro- 
nouncing the  word  cupboard  (kub'burd),  and  z  into  s  in  pronouncing  the 
Avord  chintz  (chints). 

5*  The  letters  w  and  y,  being  sometimes  interchangeable  with  vowels, 
the  first  with  u  and  the  second  with  i,  are  termed  vowels,  except  when  they 
begin  a  word  or  syllable  singly,  or,  in  the  case  of  w,  combined  with  a  con- 
sonant. 

♦  Latin,  nasUs,  the  nose.-— The  sounds  represented  by  m  and  n  are  also  slighUy 
nasal, 
t  See  Section  m. 
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Monosyllables  in  whioh.  the  sounds  have  their 
simplest  signs,  and  in  which  no  letter  is  sUent. 

1«    Vowels  with  single  consonants, 

a. 


^m 

fan 

hat 

TCiUn 

rSp 

iUn 

an 

fat 

lad 

mat 

rat 

tap 

at 

gap 

lag 

pan 

sad 

van 

bad 

had 

lap 

rag 

sat 

vat 

bag 

hap 

mad 

ran 

tag 

wag 

e. 

b^d  fSd  kSg  mSn  pSn  web 

beg  fen  led  met  pet  wed 

bet  hen  leg  net  set  wen 

den  jet  let  peg  ten  yet 

1. 

bib     •       big  did  dim  dtp  flfn 

Md  bit  dig  din  fig  hid 

(15) 
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hip 

kia 

nib 

pit 

rip 

tYn 

hit 

kin 

nip 

rib 

sin 

tip 

jib 

kit 

pig 

rig 

sip 

win 

jig 

mid 

pin 

\j 

rim 

sit 

wit 

bSg 

f5p 

hSp 

0. 

15g 

n5d 

rod 

dog 

got 

hot 

lop 

not 

rot 

dot 

hod 

job 

lot 

pod 

sod 

fog 

hog 

jot 

u. 

mop 

rob 

top 

bud 

fun 

hut 

mug 

rug 

tub 

bug 

gun 

jug 

nun 

run 

tug 

but 

hug 

jut 

nut 

sun 

tun 

dug 

hum 
e. 

mud 

pun 

sup 
6. 

up 

be 

he 

me 

ye 

a. 

go      ho 

lo 

no 

si 

bar 

far 

jar 

mar 

tar 

a. 

•• 
u. 

fi. 

war 

biir 

fiir 

put 

01. 

boil         foil         loin         oil         roil        soil         void 

..  A 

ou. 

bout       foul        gout       loud        our       pout        sour 


VOWELS  WITH  COMBINED  CONSONANTS. 


IT 


2»    Vowels  with  combined  consonants. 


a. 


^pt 

dash 

land 

sS^nd 

stab 

band 

drab 

lash 

sash 

stand 

bland 

drag 

mash 

shad 

that 

brad 

flag 

plan 

slash 

thrash 

brag 

glad 

plant 

smash 

tramp 

bran 

gland 

plash 

snag 

trap 

brand 

grand 

rant 

snap 

trash 

chat 

hand 

rash 

span 

twang 

bglt 

glm 

e. 
left 

send 

then 

bench 

end 

lend 

sent 

thresh 

bend 

felt 

lent 

shred 

trench 

bent 

flesh 

mend 

sled 

weld 

best 

fresh 

mesh 

slept 

welt 

blend 

fret 

pelt 

smelt 

went 

chest 

glen 

pent 

spend 

wept 

dent 

helm 

pest 

stem 

west 

desk 

help 

rent 

tent 

whelp 

drench 

jest 

rest 

test 

when 

elk 

kept 

self 

them 

whet 

brig 

cMt 

1. 

flit 

kfog 

mint 

brim 

ding 

frisk 

limp 

mist 

bring 

drift    ^ 

gild 

lisp 

pinch 

brisk 

drip 

grim; 

list 

print 

chin 

fish 

grin 

midst 

rich 

chip 

fling 

inch 

milk 

ring 
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risk 

slmg 

spring 

this 

twill 

shin 

slip 

strip 

thrift 

twist 

sing 

slit 

swift 

tint 

whig 

skin 

spin 

swim 

trim 

whip 

skip 

split 

swing 

trip 

whist 

slid 

sprig 

thin 

twig 

wind 

blot 

fSnd 

o. 

Ions: 

prompt 

song 

bond 

font 

lost 

•   prop 

spot 

chop 

frog 

plod 

romp 

strong 

drop 

from 

plot 

shop 

thong 

flog 

gong 

pond 

shot 

trot 

blunt 

dusk 

u. 

jump 

pump 

sprung 

blush 

dust 

just 

punch 

strut 

brunt 

flush 

lump 

rung 

stud 

brush 

fund 

lunch 

rush 

stump 

bulk 

gulf 

lung 

rusk 

stun 

bunch 

gush 

muclr 

rust 

swung 

bung 

gust 

musk 

shrub 

thrust 

bust 

hump 

must 

shrug 

thump 

chum 

hung 

plug 

shun 

trump 

drub 

hunt 

plum 

shut 

trust 

drug 

hush 

plump 

slug 

tuft 

drum 

husk 

pulp 

snug 

tusk 

bind 

find 

i. 

kind 

pint 

wild 

blind 

grind 

mild 

rind 

wind 

child 

hind 

mind 

whilst 

TOWELS  WITH  COMBINED  CONSOHAKTS. 
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o. 

bold 

ford    , 

hold 

porch 

sloth 

bolt 

fort 

host 

pork 

sold 

both 

forth 

jolt 

port 

sport 

dolt 

fro 

most 

post 

torn 

fold 

gold  . 

old 

shorn 

worn 

arm 

dark 

a 

harp 

pard 

spark 

art 

darn 

harsh 

park 

star 

barb 

dart 

lard 

part 

starch 

bard 

faiiu 

march 

shark 

stark 

barn 

garb 

mark 

sharp 

start 

char 

hard 

marl 

smart 

tart 

charm 

hark 

marsh 

snarl 

yard 

chart 

harm 

mart 

spar 

yarn 

m 

chant 

a. 

gr^nt 

mask 

r^sp 

ask 

draft 

grasp 

mast 

shaft 

asp 

fast 

haft 

pant 

slant 

bask 

flask 

hasp 

past 

task 

blanch 

gasp 

last 

pass 

va§t 

blast 

graft 

lath 

raft 

waft 

bMd 

mait 

a, 

sward 

want 

wars 

dwarf 

salt 

swarm 

ward 

warp 

halt 

smalt 

thwart 

warm 

wart 

bliir 

biirn 

•  • 

chiirch 

chiim 

hiirl 

blurt 

burst 

churl 

furl 

hurt 
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liirch 

siiir 

piirl              siirf 

turn 

lurk 

spur 

spurn          ^turf 

urn 

bush 


u. 


push 


oi. 


broil 

groin 

joint 

potnt 

foist 

hoist 

.  .  A 

ou. 

joist 

spoil 

bound 

grout 

noun 

shout 

sprout 

flout 

hound 

pouch 

shroud 

stout 

found 

mound 

pound 

south 

thou 

ground 

mouth 

round 

spout 

trout 

II.    Monosyllables  in  which  a  silent  e  final  indicates 
the  long  sound  of  a  vowel  that  precedes  it. 

Im  A  silent  e  final,  following  a  single  consonant,  lengthens 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  that  precedes  it.  The  words  are,  bade, 
have,  and  were  are  exceptions. 


a. 


ale 

chafe 

game 

lake 

prate 

ape 

chase 

gaze 

lame 

rake 

babe 

dame 

glade 

late 

rate 

bake 

date 

grape 

made 

safe 

bane 

drake 

grave 

make 

sake 

blade 

drape 

hate 

mate 

sane 

blame 

fade 

haze 

name 

shade 

brave 

gale 

jade 

nape 

shake 

SILENT  E  FINAL. 

2; 

shame 

•lake 

state 

tape 

vane 

shape 

slave 

take 

taste 

wake 

shave 

snake 

tame 

trade 

whale 

dare 

flare 

mare 

share 

spare 

fare 

glare 

rare 

snare 

stare 

eve 

glebe 

e. 

here 

mere 

sere 

bide 

file 

i. 

line 

ripe 

thine 

bile 

fine 

mile 

shine 

thrive 

bite 

fire 

mine 

sire 

tire 

bribe 

glide 

mire 

slide 

twme 

bride 

gripe 

pike 

slime 

vine 

brine 

ire 

pile 

smite 

whine 

dime 

kite 

pine 

snipe 

white 

dine 

life 

pipe 

spike 

wide 

dire 

like 

pride 

spine 

wife 

dyive 

lime 

ride 

spire 

wine 

bode 

globe 

6. 

prone 

stole 

tore 

bone 

grope 

rope 

stone    . 

wore 

drone 

home 

shore 

store 

yore 

drove 

hone 

snore 

tone 

zone 

duke 

fliime 

Vi. 

fiime 

mule 

pure 

dupe 

flute 

lute 

mute 

tune 
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3,    When  U  follows  r,  a  silent  e  Jinal,  after  a  singU  con' 
sonant,  gives  to  that  vowel  the  sound  of  u  in  rule* 


XL 


brtite 


prude     '    prune         rude 


mle 


3.  -4  silent  e  final,  following  the  comhined  consonants  st, 
lengthens  the  vowel  a  preceding. 


baste 


chaste        haste        paste        taste        waste 


III.    The  letters  ©,  q,  and  x,  as  equivalent  in  sour-^  to 

other  letters. 

1.  The  letter  c  has  a  hard  sound,  the  same  as  that  ^  k, 
before  a,  0,  H,  1,  r,  and  t  final,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  ^f 
a  syllable  unless  the  next  syllable  begins  with  ©j  i,  or  y. 


c^b 

cSmp 

cSp 

care 

cSsh 

cSg 

can 

cape 

carp 

c^st 

cake 

cane 

car 

cart 

c^t 

came 

cant 

card 

case 

cave 

C(5b 

c8g 

cold 

cord 

corn 

c5d 

coil 

colt 

core 

count 

code 

coin 

cope 

cork 

couch 

cub 

cud 

ciir 

ciird 

cusp 

cube 

cup 

ciirb 

cure 

cut 

clSd 

crSmp 

crSsh 

crSst 

cr5p 

cr^ft 

crane 

crave 

crib 

crude 

crSg 

crape 

craze 

crune 

crust 
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scald 
scale 

scSlp 
scSn 

scSnt 
scar 

scdre 
scarf 

scarp 
scath 

scold 

scope 

score 

scour 

scout 

scud 

scilm 

sciirf 

scrSp 

scrape 

scribe 

script 

scrub 

Set 
brSct 

duct 

fact 

pSct 
sSct 

strict 
tSct 

trSct 

S.   The  letter  c  has  a  soft  sound,  the  same  as  that  of  s, 
hefore  e,  i,  and  y. 


cede 


cSnt 


cere 


cite 


cyst 


Remark.    In  many  words  a  silent  e  final  after  c  gives  to  this  letter  the 
sound  of  s. 


ace 

farce 

lance 

prince 

_  thrice 

brace 

fgnce 

mice 

race 

trace 

chance 

force 

nice 

rice 

trance 

choice 

gMnce 

ounce 

since  , 

truce 

dance 

grace 

pace 

space 

twice 

dice 

hSnce 

pgnce 

spTce 

vice 

dunce 

ice 

place 

spruce 

'  voice 

face 

lace 

price 

thSnce 

whence 

3.  The  letter  q  is  always  followed  hyVL;  and  these  letters^ 
qvL,  combined,  -  are  sounded  like  kw. 

Remark.  The  vowel  n,  in  this  case,  is  sounded  like  the  consonant  w,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  words,  mostly  derived  from  the  French,  in  which  it  is  silent ;  a» 
in  coquet  (kg-kef). 

quSg  (kwSg)      qu^rt  quest  quip  quit 

quake  quSnch        quilt  quire  quite 
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4:.    The  letter  x,  in  most  cases,  is  sounded  like  ks. 

Remark.  In  words  of  two  syllables  and  their  derivatives,  this  ktter 
is  sounded  like  gz,  when  it  immediately  precedes,  in  the  primitive,  an 
accented  syllable,  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as  ex-dct'  (egz-akf),  ex-ac'tion 
(egz-ak'shun). 

In  a  few  cases  X  is  sounded  like  ksh,  as  in  the  word /lux'ion  (fluk'shun). 

It  is  sounded  like  z  at  the  beginning  of  a  few  words,  as  in  Xen'o-phon 
(Zen'o-fon). 

b(5x  flux  mix  sex  t^y^ 

nx  fSx  next  six  vSx 

fl^x  lax  5x  tax  wSx 


IV.    Dissyllables  in  which  the  sounds  have  the  signs 
already  explained. 

Remark  1.  All  the  words  in  the  English  language  of  more  than  one  syl- 
lable are  pronounced  with  a  stress  of  voice,  called  accent,  on  one  of  the  syl-r 
lables  ;  and  most  polysyllabic  words  have  not  only  a  syllable  with  a  primary 
accent,  but  also  one  with  a  secondary  accent.  The  primary  accent  is  noted 
by  a  short  mark,  thus  [ '  ],  placed  just  above  the  syllable  at  the  right,  and 
the  secondary  by  the  mark  over  the  vowel  which  designates  its  distinct  sound. 

Remark  2.  Some  dissyllables,  most  of  them  being  compound  words,  have 
both  syllables  more  or  less  accented ;  as,  con' text,  ddwn'fdll,  m'let,  kid'ii&py 
nut'meff,  on'set.  The  second  syllable  in  these  words  is  pronounced  with  a 
more  distinct  sound  of  the  vowel  than  the  second  syllable  in  the  words  col'- 
lar,  can'cel,  cab'in,fil'gn,  in  which  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  has  only 
a  slight  or  obscure  sound. 

Remark  3.  The  vowels  have  regularly  the  long  sound,  if  final  in  an  ac- 
<5ented  syllable,  and  usually  the  short  sound  in  an  accented  syllable  which 
ends  with  a  consonant. 

1,  Dissyllahles  in  which  no  letter  is  silent, 

a-basV  ab-rupt'  ^c-count'  ad-mit' 

ab'bot  ab-sc5nd'  a^'id  a-dult' 

a-bSd'  ab'sent  ac-quit'  Sd'vSnt 

a-bound'  ^b-siird'  a-cute'  af-fect' 

a-bout'  ac-cost'  ad-diot'  af-ford' 
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a-km*' 

Un'tiG 

f-round' 

Kt'om. 

a-larm' 

^n-nSx' 

§,r-rest' 

at-tend' 

a-las' 

an'vil 

art'ist 

at'tic 

al-lof 

ap-poin^' 

8.s'pect 

at-trScit^ 

SFum 

ar'dent 

as'tral 

a-void' 

a-midst' 

Sr'id 

at'las 

a-w^rd'' 

bariot 

bas'ket 

bi'as 

brSn'dish 

baPsam 

beg'gar 

biliet 

brisk'et 

bSr'rel 

be-trStk' 

bish^op 

bullet 

ba-sait' 

be-yond' 

bon'net 

buz'zard 

<jab'iii 

c^n'tral 

clar'et 

cSnfmoE 

cam^bric 

cban'nel 

cbb'w^b 

com-pSl' 

eam'el 

cliap'el 

coffin 

con-ciir^ 

cSii'cel 

chSplet 

cSriar 

con'text 

cSn'did 

cher'ub 

co'loii 

cor-rupf 

car'go 

ci-gar^ 

com'et 

cos'set 

car'ol 

cit'ric 

com-mand' 

crSdlt 

cas'ket 

civ'et 

corn-mend"' 

crit'iG 

ceFlar 

cVil 

com-mit' 

cus'tom 

dSm'ask 

de-fecf 

de-part^ 

dis-tiirb'^ 

darling 

de-fgnd^ 

de-spond' 

dSg'ma 

das'tard 

de-flecf 

dgs'pSt 

^    drag'911 

de-bar' 

de-maind^ 

de-trScf 

driblet 

descent 

de'mon 

de-vout' 

du'cil 

dSb'it 

de-miir' 

di'et 

duc'^t 

ed'it 

e-lecf 

e-quip^ 

e-vSnt' 

ef-fect' 

^m'blem 

e'ra 

ex-ceF 

gf'fort 

em-broiF 

e-mif 

ex-t(5F 

fSg'ot 

fa'tal 

M'oa 

fi'nal 

far'thing 

fSt!i'9m 

3 

miet 

finish 
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ila'gr§,nt 


fiu'eni 


fra'gr^nt 
imiVtyQ 


froria 


^alQoB 


gam'bol 


Iiab'it 

FdoT 
im-pend'" 
lin'pos^ 
in-ciir' 

la'bel 

lac'tic 

lag'gard 

Ia^Eaent'' 

laii'cet 

mad^'am 

mag'got 

mag'^iiet 

mam-ma^ 

mam'mon 

na'Ked 
nap'kiii 

ob-strttct^ 

oc-cult' 

oc-ciir'' 


gam'ut 

gar'lg^nd 

gar'lie^ 

barVes^ 

Mv'oc 

kaz'^^d 

in-dent* 
in'dSs 
m'fstnt 
m-fect^ 

Md'nap 

la-peF 

la'tent 

le'g?;! 

lem'on 

lev'ei 

marTiet 

mar'vel 

Mat'ln 

max'^ini 

medial 

nas''cent 
na'tal 

offal 
of-fend" 


gar'rei 
glu'teD 
gos'pel 

liec'ti© 

liermet 

ker'ald 

ki-fSsf 
m-flict' 
iii'flus 
fii'let 

Mn'dreti 

irbel 

lim^it 

Km'pid 

lin'den 

Mi'eB 

mel'on 

men'tal 

meth'od 

mim'ia 

naVal 

mg'g§,rd 

g-mit^ 
©ii'set 


gos'  sip 

gram'm^F 

gus'set 

hor'rid 

m^stani 
ill-tend' 
ill-vent^ 
ill-Test^ 


king' dona 


iTn'net 

li'on 

liq'iiid 

liz'ard 

lu'cid 

mod' est 

mo'ment 

mor'al 

miir'muF 

mus'kel 

Bov'el 
But'meg 

op'tic 
out'war^ 
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pa'gan 

pen'man 

piv'ot 

po'tent 

pallet 

pen'non 

plan'et 

pro-found' 

p^-pa' 

pig'ment 

po'et 

pro'grain 

par'rot 

pirgrim 

polar 

pro-tect' 

par'ent 

pilot 

poplar 

pump'kin 

pa-troF 

pislon   ^ 

pot'Ssh 

pup'pet 

que'rist 

qui'et 

quinlal 

quo'rum 

rabid 

re-flect' 

relic 

riv'et 

r^n'cid 

re'gatl 

rSrict 

rSbln 

rSn'som 

re-gard' 

re-past' 

rub'bish 

rSpld 

re-gret' 

re-spond' 

ru'bric 

r^s'cal 

re-jSct' 

ri'ot 

rus'set 

re'§il 

rklsh 

ri'val 

rus'tJG 

sa'cred 

scoHn'drel 

solar 

sti'pend 

sSl'ad 

sec'ond 

solid 

stuc'co 

san'dal 

se'cret 

sbn'net 

sul'len 

satin 

senligt 

stSg'nant 

sum'mit 

scSb'bard 

sig'nal 

stan'daird 

sup-port' 

scSn'dg,! 

slug'gard 

stig'm^ 

sur-mounf 

ta^it 

tSn'don 

tip'pet 

trop'ic 

tSclics 

tepid 

to'tal 

tun'nel 

talent 

th'rSsh'old 

top'ic 

tiir'bid 

tarlan 

timid 

tran'som 

tiir'moil 

tSm'pest  ^ 

tm'sel 

trSv'ei 

tur'fet 

Va'cant 

vgl'vet 

vi'al 

vi'tg,! 

valid 

ve'nal 

vic'ar 

viv'id 

vanish 

vSs'sel 

vis'cid 

vul'gar 

w^stVard 

wlz'ard 

wmd'ward 

wlLth-hold' 
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3,  DissyllaUes  containing  a  silent  e  final. 

Remark.  In  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  effect  of  a  silent  e 
final  after  a  single  consonant  in  lengthening  the  preceding  vowel  is  fre- 
quently counteracted  by  the  absence  of  accent,  so  that  this  vowel,  in  such 
a  case,  has  either  the  slight  or  obscure  sound,  or  a  distinct  short  sound. 


a-bate' 

dec'ade 

in'stance 

prom'ise 

ab-jure' 

de-cTde' 

in-trude' 

pro-nounce 

ab'sence 

de-clare' 

in-vade' 

pro-trtide' 

ab-struse' 

de-clme' 

jus'tice 

pro-vTde' 

flbC-cede' 

de-mure' 

lat'tice 

prov'ince 

ad-duce' 

de-rive' 

mal'ice 

pru'dence 

ad-mire' 

dic'tate 

ma-ture' 

piir'cliase 

ad-vance' 

di-vorce' 

men'ace 

piir'pose 

am'ice 

Sm'pire 

mes'sage 

qui-nine' 

^r-cade' 

eii-dure' 

mis-take' 

qmt'tance 

as-pire' 

en-hance' 

no'tice 

re-duce' 

a-tone' 

en' trance 

nov'ice 

re-joice' 

be-ware' 

es-cape' 

ob-scure' 

re-lume' 

bi'valve 

es'sence 

ob-tuse' 

re-nounce' 

bri-gade' 

ex-cTte' 

of-fence' 

re-pute' 

ca'dence 

e^.-liale' 

Sf'fice 

re-voke' 

cas-cade' 

e^-hume' 

Sx'ide 

rc^mance' 

co-here' 

.    fgs'tive 

pSl'ate 

sa-line' 

col-late' 

fi-nS,nce' 

pa-role' 

se-crete' 

corn-pare' 

for-sake' 

pas'sive 

se-date' 

com-pete' 

fra'grance 

pen'ance 

si'lence 

com-plete' 

frig' ate 

po-lTte' 

sub-lTme' 

com-pute' 

gri-mace' 

preface 

sub'stance 

con-elude' 

hu-mane' 

prel'ate 

sur-vive' 

coii-f  ide' 

ig-nite' 

pre-tence' 

tSr'race 

cSp'pice 

Sn'jure 

pri'vate 

tra-duce'' 

cor-rode' 

in'mate 

pr9-fuse' 

ya'cate 

/ 
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V,    Different  modes  of  representing  tho  elementary 

sounds. 

!•    Vowel  Sounds, 

The  Long  Sound  op  a,  as  in  fate.  This  sound,  represented  by  a  in 
monosyllables  ending  with  silent  e  after  a  single  consonant,  as  in  fate^  is 
otherwise  expressed  by  ai,  ay,  ey,  ei,  ea,  au,  and  ao. 


aL 


aid 

drain 

maim 

strain 

aim 

fail 

nail 

strait 

blain 

flail 

rail 

trail 

braid 

frail 

slain 

train 

brain 

gain 

snail 

twain 

chain 

graitt 

sprain 

waif 

claim 

jail 

stain 

wait 

a-fraid' 

a-vail' 

do-main' 

por'trait 

ab-stain' 

a-wait' 

ex-plain' 

rai'ment 

ag'nail 

be-wail' 

main-tain' 

re-frain' 

as-sail' 

de-tain' 

plain'tive 

re-main' 

g,t-tain' 

di§-dain' 

ob-tain' 
ay, 

re-tain' 

• 

bay 

gay 

nay 

spray 

bray 

hay 

pay 

stay 

day 

jay 

play 

stray 

dray 

lay 

ray 

sway 

flay 

may 

say 

.tray 

af-fray' 

ar-ray' 

be-tray' 

di§-may' 

al-lay' 

as-say' 

de-fray' 

dis-play' 

3* 
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they  wliey 

con-vey'  o-bey'  pur-vey'         sur-vey' 


ei. 

5il 

skein 

rein 

feint 

ea. 

au. 

ao. 

great 

steak 

gauge 

gaol» 

break 

Exercises  for  Writing.!  —  Lend  your  aid.  Aim  to  be  good 
Bait  for  a  hook.  A  hlain,  or  blotch.  A  chain  of  gold.  Do  not /ail 
in  your  lesson.  A.  flail  for  threshing.  All  kinds  of  grain.  Do  not 
maim  the  animal.  As  slow  as  a  snail.  A  ti'ail  of  light.  Abstain 
from  evil.  Agnail  is  a  disease  of  the  nails.  ■  Avail  yourself  of  the  op« 
portunity.  How  they  h  email  him  !  They  were  treated  with  disdain. 
An  immense  domain.  Maintain  your  position.  A  plaintive  song. 
A  portrait  of  Washington.  Food  and  raiment.  Befrain  from  such  a 
course.  A  dray  is  a  low  cart.  They  are  going  to  flay  the  ox.  The 
jay  has  beautiful  plumage.  Do  not  play  in  school.  Spray  from 
the  waves.  A  stray  horse.  A  tray  for  knives.  A  foolish  affray. 
What  will  allay  the  pain  ?  .A  splendid  array.  Chemists  assay  ores. 
Do  not  betray  a  secret.  Who  will  defray  the  expense  ?  Smitten 
■with  dismay.  A  boat  to  convey  passengers.  Obey  the  law.-  They 
purvey  for  the  army.  Engineers  will  survey  the  route.  Wear  a 
veil.  A  skein  of  silk.  PuU  the  rein.  K  feint  to  deceive.  Break 
the  loaf.    A  great  piece  of  steak.    A  gauge  to  measure  witii. 

The  Short  Sound  of  a,  as  in  fat.  This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed 
byai. 

ai. 
plaid 

Remark.  The  only  other  word  in  which  this  sound  is  ever  thus  repre» 
sented  is  r&il'ler-y  (ral'er-?) ;  and  some  orthoepists  give  to  ai,  in  this  case, 
the  sound  of  a  long ;  thus,  rdiVler-y  (rall?r-e). 

*  See  The  Sound  of  J,  as  in  JEST,  p.  59. 

t  Note  to  Teachers.  The  exercises  are  intended  to  be  used  after  the  words 
in  columns  have  been  spelled  orally.  It  may  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  read  aloud 
the  sentences,  with  occasional  variation  in  their  order,  emphasizing  the  italicized 
word,  which  is  to  be  written  by  the  pupil  j  and  also  for  the  pupils  to  exchange  slates 
and  correct  each  other's  errors. 
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Tee  LoisG  S©^n©  &f  a^  as  ns  iare.    This  samid  is  estfeer^^ise  esprassed 
^  ai,  ea.,  ay,  e,  and  eL 


air  clilk  fair  lair  stair 

f,f-fai/  de-spair^       im-piir^        mo'Iiiir        re-pair' 


swear 


4e4r 


wear 


pray'er* 


^re    there    wker^ 


lieirt     tMii^ 


The  Italian  Squn©  of  a,  as  in  far.    This  sound  is  <^erwise  expressed 
l^y  au^  ea,  aoid  ua. 


au. 

^unt             daunt 

gaunt 

flaunt 

iauncii 

c^auneli       flasant 

Jaunt 

haunck 

ea. 

mL 

iaeart        lieartk 

guard 

Exercises  for  Writiag.  —  A  di^ss  made  of  plaid.  Fresh  air  for 
liealth.  T;ak8  ^  -Ghair.  Fuir  weather.  The  lair  of  a  wild.  bes.st.  A 
stair^  or  step.  An  interesting  affair.  Do  not  give  way  to  despair. 
You  wiM  impair  yesxr  sta'^glJi.  Mshuir  is  the  hair  of  a  Turkish  goat. 
We  repair  what  is  broken  or  torn.  A  burien  hard  to  ^ear.  The  pear 
is  a  deHcious  fruit.  Witnesses  stoear  t©  tell  the  truth.  Beasts  of  prey 
iear  their  food  with  l^eir  teeth.  We&r  ekthes  smted  to  the  weather. 
An  earnest  ^mjr€r.  If  y©^  go  t7ier€,  you  will  find  their  books  wJiet^e 
I  put  them.  She  is  my  aunt  Kgs  like  to  cramtch  acorns.  Nothing 
will  daunt  hihi.  See  how  they  JhuvBt  m.  Ihdr  gay  dresses.  A  tall, 
gaunt  igure.  A  j^easamt  Jaiwit.  Eem©rse  will  haunt  a  guilty  con- 
ficience.  A  hauneh  t)f  venison.  It  is  time  to  launch  the  ship.  Tlie 
lieart  of  a^  aaimal.    A  heartk  for  &e.   Be  <jn  your  ^uard  agaimt  ev^ 


*  See  The  Sound  of  u,  as  in  FUR,  p.  56. 

t  See  W&i'ds  cGntaiuiiig  SHrnt  Lmsrs^^  p.  74. 
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The  Bkoad  Sound  op  a,  as  in  fall. 
by  aw^  an,  o,  OU;  and  oa. 


This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed 


aw. 

kwl 

dawn 

hawk 

ipkwii 

sprawl 

brawl 

draw 

jaw 

raw 

squaw 

brawn 

drawl 

law 

saw 

straw 

caw 

drawn 

lawn 

scrawl 

thaw 

claw 

fawn 

maw 

shawl 

yawl 

crawl 

flaw 

paw 

spawn 

yawn 

^wk'w^d 

awn'ing^ 

ba-shaw' 

mawk'ish 

with-draw 

daub 

fraud 

sauce 

fault 

haul 

vault 

ap-pMud' 

^u'burn 

gau'dy  * 

plau'dit 

de-fr^ud' 

as-s^ult' 

au'dit 

p^u'per 

de-fauit' 

e|:-haust' 

bom 

fork 

o. 

morn 

scorch 

stork 

cord 

form 

north 

short 

stoim 

cork 

horn 

orb^ 

snort 

thorn 

cora 

lord 

scorn 

sort 

torch 

a-dorn' 

cor'sair 

for'mal 

mor'bid 

sor'did 

ab-lior' 

dis'cord 

for'ward 

mor'tar 

tor'pid 

ab-sorb' 

dor'mant 

hor'net 

nor'mal 

tor'por 

cor'net 

for-lorn' 

horn'pipe 

or'bit 

vor'tSx 

ou. 

bought  (bawt)     fought  (fHwt)     ought  (lewt)     thought  (thawt) 
brought  (trawt)  nought  (n&wt)    sought  (sawt)  wrought  (rawt)-j 

*  See  The  Sound  eflyosm  PINS,  Remark  3,  p  39i. 
f  See  Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
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oa. 
broM  gro^t 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  A  hole  made  with  an  awl.  A  hrawlj  or 
quarrel.  Brawn,  or  muscle.  Crows  caw.  Do  not  drawl  in  reading 
or  speaking.  Kfawn,  or  young  deer.  Ajiaw,  or  crack.  The  hawk 
is  a  bird  of  prey.  A  lawn  in  front  of  a  house.  The  maw  of  a  bear. 
A  paion  at  chess.  The  spawn  of  fish.  An  Indian  woman  or  wife  is 
called  a  squaw.  A  yawl  is  a  land  of  boat.  An  awkward  gait.  A 
Moorish  governor  is  called  a  bashaw.  That  wliich  causes  loathing  is 
mawkish.    Haul  down  the  flag.    A  vault,  or  arch. 

Men  applaud  the  orator.  A  hostile  assault.  Auburn  hair.  An 
ofiicer  to  audit  accounts.  A  gaudy  dress.  He  received  the  plau- 
dits of  the  crowd.  We  sometimes  suffer  from  the  default  of  another. 
You  cannot  exhaust  the  air  from  an  open  vessel.  Cork  is  the  bark 
of  a  tree.  The  poets  use  mom  for  morning.  The  sun  is  called  the 
orb  of  day.  Scorn  to  do  a  mean  act.  The  snort  of  a  horse.  The 
stork  is  an  emblem  of  affection.  A  torch  to  give  Hght.  Jewels  to 
adorn  the  person.  Abhor  that  which  is  evil.  A  sponge  will  absorb 
water.  The  cornet  is  a  musical  instrument  like  a  horn.  A  pirate,  or 
corsair.  Bears  He  dform<2/i^  during  the  winter.  K  forlorn  look.  The 
sting  of  a  hornet.  A  morbid,  or  unhealthy,  appetite.  A  normal  school 
is  designed  for  the  education  of  teachers.  The  orbit  of  the  moon. 
Mean,  or  sordid,  in  disposition.  One  in  a  -state  of  torpor  is  imable 
to  move.  A  vortex,  or  whirlpo'ol.  Who  bought  the  house  ?  They 
fought  desperately.  We  ouglit  to  help  one  another.  Have  yofl  found 
what  you  sought  ?  They  uttered  what  they  thought.  Tapestry,  wrought 
with  the  hand.    A  broad  table.     A  groat M  valued  at  four  pence. 


The  Long  Sound  (yp  e,  as  in  mete.  This  sound,  represented  by  e  before 
a  single  consonant  and  a  silent  e  final,  as  in  mete,  is  otherwise  expressed 
by  ea,  ee,  ie,  ei,  i,  ey,  se,  eo,  and  uay. 

ea.  1 


b^ad 

beast 

bleat 

dean 

ear 

beak 

bleach 

cheap 

dream 

east 

beam 

bleak 

cheat 

drear 

eat 

beard 

blear 

deal 

each 

fear 
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feast 

leap 

peat 

sheaf 

tea 

freak 

leash 

plea 

shear 

teach 

gleam 

least 

plead 

sheath 

teal 

glean 

meal 

preach 

smear 

treat 

heap 

neap 

reach 

sneak 

veal 

heat 

near 

ream 

speak 

wean 

lieath 

neat 

reap 

spear 

wheat 

lead 

pea 

rear 

steam 

year 

leaf 

peach 

seal 

streak 

yeast 

lean 

peak 

seat 

stream 

zeal 

an-neal' 

be-neath' 

de-feat' 

im-peach' 

re-peat' 

ap-peal' 

be-speak' 

de-mean' 

mSl-treat 

re-treat' 

ap-peai/ 

bo-hea' 

en-dear' 

mis-lead' 

re-veal' 

ar-rear' 

con-ceal' 

en-treat' 

re-peal' 

sea'm^n 

beef 

feel 

ee. 
keep 

seem 

steep 

bleed 

flee 

lee 

sheep 

steer 

breed 

fleece 

leer 

sheet 

street 

cheek 

fleet 

meek 

sleek 

sweep 

cheer 

free 

peep 

sleep 

sweet 

deed   • 

glee 

reef 

sleet 

teeth 

deem 

green 

reek 

sneer 

three 

deep 

greet 

reel 

speech 

tree 

eel 

jeer 

see 

speed 

veer 

fee 

keel 

seed 

spleen 

weed 

feed 

keen 

seek 

steed 

weep 

a-gree' 

ca-reer' 

free'dom 

les-see' 

re-deem' 

a-sleep' 

de-cree' 

free'man 

Im'seed 

set-tee' 

be-seech' 

de-gree' 

gran-dee' 

meet'ing 

suc-ceed' 

be-tween' 

dis-creet' 

grain-tee' 

mis-deed' 

trus-tee' 

can-teen' 

es-teem' 

in-deed' 

mo-reen' 

tu-reen' 

csrreen' 

ex-ceed' 

keep'sake 

peev'ish 

ve-neer' 
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l)rief 
chief 
fief 


£end 
fieroa 


IrckieTe'       be-lieve' 


grief 
niece 
piee© 

cash-ie/ 


priest 
shield 
shriek 


re-lief' 


7:Qt 


wield 
yield 

s^^il' 


seize 

ceiling 

con-ceit' 


<Don-cei¥e^ 
de-ceit^ 


weird 
de^eivef 


re-ceive 


/» 


<5|rprice'       ma-rine''       po-lice'       ra-vine^       tSn-tin©^ 

ey, 
key 

Remaek  1.    Tli«  ^j^&oiig  ley  wlieii  usaacc^ited  a^  the  cad  of  words  !ms 
tli«»,  slight  sound  of  e. 


Iil'ley  galley 

barley         kid^ney 
chim'ney      lam'prey 


medley        parley 
motley         parsley 


se. 


pae'an        Cse^§ar 


mon'ey  f 


eo. 

peo^plej 


tiir^key 

valley 

volley 


uay. 


(kg) 


Exercises  for- Writing.  —  The  heak  of  a  bird.  The  sun  wiU 
bleach  clotJi.  A  hltak  situation  for  a  house,  Blmr  eyes.  Deal  fairly 
with  every  body.  A  gleam  of  light.  Oleanthe  grain  after  the  reapers. 
A  desolate  heath.    A  leash  of  hounds,     2^eap  tides.    The  peak  of  a 


*  When  the  sound  of  E  long  immediately  follows  C,  it  is  represented  by  EI  |b«! 
Rot  by  IE,  except  in  the  word  financier^ 
t  See  The  Sound  of  v  :ts  in  TUB,  p.  46. 
X  8ee  Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
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hill.  Feat  is  a  kind  of  turf.  A  ream  of  paper.  A  sheaf  of  whaaA 
Do  not  smear  your  clothes.  Steam  is  water  in  the  form  of  vapor. 
The  guilty  will  sneak  away.  The  teal  is  a  kind  of  duck.  The  flesh  of 
a  calf  is  called  veal  The  way  to  anneal  glass  is  to  allow  it  to  cool 
slowly.  Parties  appeal  from  an  inferior  court  to  a  higher  one.  Ar- 
rears of  debt.  Bespeak  his  favor.  Take  care  to  demean  yourself 
■well.  Do  not  impeach  the  motives  of  others.  The  legislature  may 
repeal  the  law.    Reveal  the  secret. 

The  flesh  of  the  ox  or  cow  is  called  heef.  Kind  words  cheer  the 
heart.  Bestow  confidence  only  on  those  whom  yo«  deem  worthy  of 
it.  The/eece  of  a  sheep.  A /ee^  of  vessels.  Do  not  ji'eer  at  serious 
things.  S«e  how  the  rogues  leer  on  us,  as  we  go  by.  A  reef  of  rocks. 
A  reel  for  yam^  The  horses  reek  with  perspii-ation.  Sleek  hau-. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  sleet.  Spleen,  or  ili-humor.  1  think  the 
-^md  will  veer  to  the  north.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  opinion  ?  A 
canteen  for  liquor.  It  will  be  necessary  to  careen  the  ship  in  order  to 
repair  ber.  The  career  of  Napoleon.  A  grandee  of  Spain.  One  to 
whom  any  thing  is  gi-anted  is  called  the  grardee.  A  keepsake  in  token 
of  regard.  One  to  whom  a  house  is  leased  is  the  lessee.  Linseed 
is  the  seed  of  flax.  Cm-tains  made  of  moreen.  I  hope  you  will  suc- 
ceed. The  trustee  of  an  estate.  A  tureen  for  soup.  Veneer  for 
fm-niture.     *     * 

A  brief  time.  A  foul  fend.  K  fierce  animal.  A  shield  for  pro- 
tection. A  shriek  from  pain  or  fr-ight.  A  person  fitted  to  widd 
authority.  Industry  will  achieve  wonders.  Christians  believe  in  a 
future  life.  Belief  from  pain.  A  sortie^  from  a  besieged  city.  The 
cashier  of  a  bank.  The  "  weird  sisters  "  of  Shakspeare  are  women 
skilled  in  witchcraft.  The  ceiling  of  a  room.  Be  not  wise  in  your 
own  conceit.  Beware  of  those  who  practise  deceit.  To  attempt  to 
deceive  others  is  the  first  step  in  wickedness.  It  is  more  blesseel  to 
give  than  to  receive. 

His  conduct  seems  to  be  governed  by  capHce.  Marine,  or  nautical, 
affairs.  The  police  of  a  city.  A  deep  ravine.  Tontine  is  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  loan  raised  on  life  annuities.  The  key  of  a  lock.  A 
narrow  alley.  A  field  of  barley.  A  chimney  for  smoke.  A  print- 
er's galley.  The  lamprey  is  a  kind  of  eel.  A  confused  medley.  A 
motley  group  of  figures.  Make  a  good  use  of  money.  A  parley,  or 
conference.  Parsley  is  an  herb.  A  pulley  to  raise  weights.  The 
soldiers  fired  a  volley.  A  pcean  for  victory.  A  number  of  people, 
A  quayf  or  wharf. 
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The  Short  Sound  of  e,  as  in  met.    This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed 
by  ea,  ai,  se,  a,  ei,  eo,  ie,  u,  and  ue. 


ea. 

brSad 

dead 

dv^smt 

rSalm 

thread 

breadth 

dealt 

head 

spread 

threat 

breast 

death 

hefJth 

stead 

tread 

breath 

dread 

meant 

stealth 

wealth 

brSak'fast    stSad'fast     in-stSad' 

ai. 


weath'er       zeaVot 


said 


saith 


ses-thet'ics 


a-gain'  ^-gainst' 


93* 


di-asr'e-sis 


an'yt 


ei. 


hSif'erJ    nSn-pa-rSil' 


le. 


friend       friSnd'sMp 


a. 


mau'yf 

eo. 

jSop'ard        ISopV^ 


u. 


bur'y  t 


bur'i-al 


ue. 


guess  (gss)  §  guest  (gest) 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  What  is  the  breadth  of  this  room  ? 
The  breath  contains  vapor.  Have  you  dealt  fairly  with  your  play- 
mate ?    The  good  need  not  fear  death.     Dread  nothing  so  much  aa 

*  The  diphthong  ^rwith  this  sound  is  substituted  for  Al  in  the  word  gAYS. 
t  See  TTie  Souiid  of  I,  as  in  PINE,  Remark  3,  p.  39. 
X  See  The  Sound  of  V,  as  in  FUR,  p.  50. 
$  See  Worie  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
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to  do  wrong.  I  dreamt  that  I  was  dreaming.  Take  care  of  your 
Ji^aZih.  I  meant  no  harm.  A  realm,  or  kingdom.  Who  will  go  in 
yom-  stead  ?  Pope  speaks  of  those  who  "  do  good  by  stealth,  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame."  He  will  not  dare  to  execute  his  threat.  Come 
to  breakfast  Be  steadfast  in  duty.  He  is  a  zealot.  Many  have  said 
so.  Do  not  bring  charges  against  him.  The  science  of  cesthetics. 
VThaX  is  the  use  of  the  diceresis  ?  Have  you  any  horses  ?  How 
many  ?  A  heifer,  or  young  cow.  Nonpareil  is  a  kind  of  type.  You 
will  jeopartZ  your  Hfe  to  go  so  near  the  leopard.  K  friend  in  need  is 
a  friend  indeed.  Ostriches  hury  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  All  nations 
Bclemnize  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

Tm:  Long  St)UND  of  i,  as  in  pine.  This  sound,  represented  by  i  be^ 
fore  a  single  consonant  and  a  silent  e  final,  as  in  pine,  is  otherwise  expresse4 
by  y,  ie,  ui,  ei,  ujr,  ai,  ye,  and  eye. 

by  fry  shy  spy  try 

cry  lyre  sky  stylo  type 

dry  ply  spry  thy  why 

al-ly'  de-ny'  hy'dra         im-ply'        re-ply' 

de-fy'    .       es-py'  hy'men       re-ly'  ty'ro 

Remark  1.  All  verbs  ending  in  fy  have  this  syllable  long,  though  no* 
under  the  primary  accent. 

Sm'pli-fy  fruc'ti-fy  niirii-fy  rar'e-fy  sanc'ti-fy 

crii'ci-fy  f  or'ti-fy  no'ti-fy  r^t'i-fy  sat'is-fy 

cl^r'i-fy  grat'i-fy  Ss'si-fy  rec'ti-fy  ter'ri-fy 

^e'i-fy  jus'ti-fy  pag'i-fy  spe§'i-fy  tes'ti-fy 

^d'i-fy  mSd'i-fy  pet'ri-fy  sig'ni-fy  viFi-fy 

fM'si-fy  raor'ti-fy  pu'ri-fy  stii'pe-fy  vgr'i-fy 

Remark  2.    The  final  y  is  also  long  m  the  following  verbs :  — 
murti-ply         <5c'cu-py        proph'e-sy  * 

*  In  regard  to  the  digraph  PH,  see  The  Sound  ofPtOainFAN,  p.  63 
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Bemakk  3.  The  words  given  under  the  last  two  remarks  are  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule  in  regard  to  the  numerous  class  of  words  ending  in  y  un- 
accented, and  preceded  by  a  consonant.  In  such  cases  this  vowel  has  usu- 
ally the  sound  of  indistinct  e,  as  in  the  words  a'6/y,  ea'^y,J&m'i-l^,db'l9-quy. 

ie. 
die  fie  He  pTe  tie  vie 

Remark  4.  Nouns  of  one  syllable,  ending  in  y  long,  have  this  sound 
represented  by  ie  in  their  plurals. 

crie§*       flie§         frie§  plie§  skie§         tie§ 

Remark  5.  Verbs  ending  in  y  long  have  this*sound  represented  by  io 
in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  of  the  indicative  mood. 

de-fie§'         es-pie§'        de-nie§'       im-plie§'      re-plie§' 
lim'pli-fie§    clSr'i-f ie§    grSt'i-fie§    no'ti-fie§     vSr'i-fie^ 

ui.  ei. 

guide    guile    guT§e  height  (hit)    sleight  (siit)f 

uy.  ai.  'ye.  eye. 

buy  aisle  (lof  rye  eye 

Exercises  for  Writing,  —  A  cry  of  distress.  A  lyre,  or  "harp. 
Ply  the  oars  vigorously,  if  you  would  stem  the  tide.  A  sly  fox.  An 
author's  style.  The  type  for  a  letter.  Many  ties  ally  England  and  the 
United  States.  They  dare  not  defy  his  authority.  Eagles  espy  their 
prey  afar  oif.  The  hydra  was  a  fabulous  monster  with  many  heads. 
My  men,  the  god  of  marriage.  A  tyro  at  school.  Speak  briefly, 
rather  than  amplify  your  remarks.  Ancient  nations  used  to  crucify 
criminals.  The  poets  have  done  much  to  (Zei/^/ ^6^*0^3.  Batteries  to 
fortify  a  town.  Rebels  attempt  to  nullify  the  laws.  A  part  of  the 
body  is  said  to  ossify  when  it  becomes  hard  like  a  bone.  A  substance 
is  said  to  petrify  when  it  grows  hard  like  a  stone.    Heat  will  rarefy 

*  For  the  sound  noted  by  y,  see  TU  Sound  of  z,  as  in  ZEAL,  p.  55. 
t  S@3  Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
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air.  FiecUfy  the  mistake.  Opium  will  stupefy  the  senses.  Bad  men 
care  little  whom  they  vilify.  Examine  authorities  to  verify  the  .state- 
ment.  Vices  multiply  like  weeds,  if  not  checked  in  season.  Prophets 
prophesy.  Fie  upon  their  pretences.  The  tie  of  kindred.  They  vie 
with  each  other  in  acts  of  kindness.  A  guide  to  the  traveller.  One 
who  is  innocent  is  without  guile.  An  enemy  may  come  in  the  guise 
of  a  friend.  The  height  of  a  mountain.  Jugglers  practise  sleight  of 
hand.  How  much  did  you  buy  ?  The  aisle  of  a  church.  A  field 
of  rye.    The  sight  of  the  eye. 

The  Short  Soiprn  of  i,  as  in  pin.    This  soxmd  is  otherwise  expressed 
by  y,  ui,  u,  e,  ee,  ie,  and  o. 

■    *        y- 

crypt  cyst  lynx*  mytli 

crys'tal         lyr'ic  myth'ic        sym'bol        syn't^x 

cyn'ic  mys'tic         sylVan        syn'od  sys'tem 

ui. 
build         guild         guilt         gum'ea  (iin'e)  f 

u. 

bu§'y  (biz'e)        bu§i'ness  (biz'n?8)  f 

Eng'land  (ing'gismd)  *  Eng'lislr  pret'ty  (pnt't?) 

ee.  ie.  o. 

been  (Wn)  sieve  (siv)  wom'en  (wim'en) 

Remark.    In  the  unaccented  syllables  of  some  wordi,  the  slight  soua^ 
of  short  i  is  represented  by  ie,  ai,  ui,  ei,  u,  ia,  and  oi. 

ie. 

ar'mie§         c5p'ie§  coun'tie§  folliei^  ru^bie§ 

ba'bie^  clier'rie§       du'tie§  la'die§  stud'ie§ 

b(5d'ie§  cit'ie§  fSn'cie§  mer'cie§  &to'rie§ 

*  See  The  Sound  of  NCf,  as  in  siNG,  p.  75. 
■*  See  Words  containing  Silent  Letters ,  p.  76. 
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b^ii'die§       Sn'vie§         mSr'rie§       pit'ie§  stud'ie§ 

bSn'died      SnVied        m^r'ried      pit'ied         stud'ied 

ai. 

bar'gain       ceVtain       chieftain    foun'tain    plSn'tain 
cSp'tain       chSp'lain     ciir'tain       moun'tain  viriain 

ui. 
bis'cuit  (kit)        cir'cuit  (-kjt)        con'duit  (-djt) 

ei. 
fSi/eign  (-jn)*      forfeit (fjt)      siir'feit (-f jt)      mul'lein c-i<n) 

u. 

f  Sr'rule  (-rji)  let'tuce  (-tjs)  min'ute  (-jt) 

ia.  01. 

cSl/ria^e  (kar'nj)       mSr'ria^e  (msir'rij)  tor'toi§e  (tor^tjz) 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  A  crypt  under  a  church.  The  lynx 
is  noted  for  quickness  of  sight.  A  myth,  or  fable.  Clear  as  crystal. 
A  morose  man  is  called  a  cynic.  A  lyric  poem.  A  mystic  is  one 
■who  holds  vague  or  obscure  doctrines.  A  mythic,  or  fabulous,  story. 
Sylvan  scenes.  A  symbol,  or  sign.  An  ecclesiastical  synod.  Syn- 
tax teaches  the  grammatical  construction  of  sentences.  The  solar 
system. 

He  is  going  to  huild  a  house.  The  guilt  of  a  criminal.  A  guinea 
is  twenty-one  shillings  sterling.  He  is  always  busy  about  something. 
His  business  occupies  all  his  time.  He  has  gone  to  England.  The 
English  language.  A  pretty  cluld.  Where  have  you  6een?  A 
sieve  is  an  instrument  to  separate  bran  from  flour.  A  party  of 
women. 

The  armies  of  Napoleon.  Toys  for  babies.  Copies  of  a  ■writing. 
Ripe  cherries.  The  cities  of  the  "world.  Attend  to  all  your  duties. 
The  fancies  of  a  poet.  The  follies  of  youth.  Wisdom  is  more 
precious  than  rubies.     Do  not  neglect  yoiir  studies.     Stories  for 

♦  See  Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76 

4* 
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amusement.  They  bandied  arguments.  Kings  are  not  to  be  enviedS, 
She  will  be  WKxrriii  next  week.  They  who  have  no  home  are  to  be 
pitied.  How  long  have  you  studied  your  lesson  ?  You  have  made  a 
good  bargain.  The  captain  of  a  ship.  Are  you  certain  of  it  ?  The 
chaplain  of  an  army.  A  Scottish  diieftain.  A  curtain  for  a  window. 
A.  fountain  of  water.  A  high  jnountain.  The  plantain  grows  in  Cuba. 
He  is  a  great  villain.  A  well-baked  biscuit.  A  long  circuit.  A 
conduit  for  water.  Foreign  comitries.  Pay  the  forfeit.  A  surfeit 
of  food.  The  stalk  of  the  mullein,  A  ferrule  is  a  metal  ling  put  on 
the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  to  keep  it  from  splitting.  Lettuce  grows 
rapidly.  Wait  a  minute.  He  rode  in  a  four-wheeled  carnage.  The 
marriage  will  take  place  to-morrow.  Combs  are  made  from  the  shell 
of  the  toHoise, 

The  Long  Sound  or  o,  as  in  note.  This  sound,  represented  by  o 
before  a  single  consonant  and  a  silent  e  final,  as  in  note,  is  otherwiso 
expressed  by  oa,  ow,  ou,  oe,  oo,  eau,  ew,  eo,  and  au. 


oa. 

bloat 

coast 

groan 

moat 

roast 

boar 

coat 

hoar 

oak 

shoal 

board 

coax 

hoard 

oar 

soak 

boast 

croak 

hoax 

oats 

soap 

boat 

float 

load 

oath 

soar 

broach 

foam 

loaf 

roach 

throat 

cloak 

goad 

loam 

road 

toad 

coach 

goal 

loan 

roam 

toast 

coal 

goat 

moan 

roar 

woad 

ap-proach' 

char'coal 

en-croach' 

oak'um 

tiirn'coj 

be-moan' 

co'coa 

m'road 

re-proach' 

un-load 

- 

ow. 

blow 

bowl 

flow 

glow 

growth 

blown 

€row 

flown 

grow 

low 

mow 

row 

slow 

sown 

throw 

own 

show 

snow 

stow 

thrown 
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Sr'row 

fallow      . 

hmow 

pillow 

tallow 

billow 

fellow 

mS^r'row 

sallow 

tow'ard 

bSr'row 

follow 

mellow 

shad'ow 

wid'ow 

bur'row 

fur'row 

min'now 

4 

shallow 

willow 

cSriow 

hallow 

mbr-row 

sor'row 

win'now 

SFbow 

hSr'row 

nar'row 
ou. 

spar'row 

yellow 

course 

four 

mould 

mourn 

soul 

court 

gourd 

moult 

pour 

source 

poullice 

poullry 

• 

shoulMer  *        smoul'der  * 

oe. 

doe       foe 

hoe       roe       throe 

toe       woe      SFoe 

00. 

eau. 

door      brooch      floor 

beau  (b5)      bu 

-reau'  (m-wy 

ew. 

eo. 

an. 

sew  (s5) 

yeo'man 

haut'boy  (ho'boi)  f 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Fishes  can  bloat  their  bodies  at  will. 
SroacTi  the  cask.  Havens  croaJc.  A  goad  to  drive  oxen  with.  The 
goal  of  a  race-course.  Hoar  frost.  A  soil  consisting  of  loam.  A 
moat  around  a  castle.  The  roach  is  a  fresh-water  fish.  Shoal  ground 
in  a  harbor.  Eagles  soar  to  a  great  height.  Wood  is  a  plant 
from  which  a  blue  dye  is  extracted.  Do  not  approach  too  near  the 
precipice.  The  lower  animals  seem  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their 
young.  Cocoa  is  the  nut  of  the  chocolate  tree.  Do  not  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  Oakum  is  used  to  fill  the  seams  in  ships. 
A  turncoat  is  one  who  forsakes  his  party. 

The  blow  of  a  hammer.    The  bird  has  flown.    The  growth  of 
plants.    It  is  time  to  mow  the  grass.     Stow  the  package*  closely, 

*  See  The  Sound  of  J7,  as  in  FUR,  p.  50. 
t  See  Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76 
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A  how  and  arrow.  A  billow,  orjvsLve,  Be  careful  to  return  what  you 
borrow.  Rabbits  burrow  in  the  ground.  Young  and  tallow  birds. 
Fallow  land.  Christians  Jialloio  the  Sabbath  day.  The  marrow  of 
bones.  The  minnow  is  a  small  fish.  .  A  sallow  complexion.  The  sun 
appears  to  move  toward  the  west./  Winnow  the  grain.  The  shell 
of  the  gourd  is  used  f®r  a  bottle.  A  mould  for  a  casting.  Birds 
moult  their  feathers.  The  source  of  a  river.  A  poultice  for  a 
swelling.  The  poultry  about  a  farm-yard.  Charcoal  is  made  of  wood 
by  causmg  it  to  smoulder.  The  hunter  killed  a  doe.  The  roe  of  a 
herring.  A  throe,  or  pang.  The  aloe  is  a  tree,  and  aloes  a  medicine. 
A  brooch  is  an  ornamental  pin.  A  beau  to  attend  ladies.  A  bureau 
fbr  clothes.  Ghls  should  learn  to  sew.  The  yeomen  of  a  country. 
The  hautboy  is  a  wind  instrument. 


The  Short  Sound  op  o,  as  in  not. 
pressed  by  a,  ou,  and  ow. 


This  sound  is  otherwise  ex- 


chaps 

(chops) 

quash 
squab 
squad 


squash 

(skwosh) 

squat 

swab 

swamp 


a. 
swan 

(swon) 

swap 

swash 

swath 


wad 

(w5d) 

wan 

wand 

wa§ 


quad'rant  quat'rain  squan'der  f  wal'let 

(kwSd')    *  (kwW)    *  (skvvon')      '         (wol') 

quad'rate  scal'lop  swal'low      wal'lop 

quar'rel  squad'ron  swad'dle  +   wal'low 

quar'ry  squal'id  wad' die       wan'derf 


wash 

(wosli) 

wasp 
watch  * 
what 

wan'ton 

(won') 

war'rant 
war'ren 
was'sail 


OU. 
cough  (koO        trough  (trSf)  § 


OW. 

knowl'edge  (nsi'ej)  J 


Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  chaps  of  a  beast.     When  courts 
annul  a  charge  or  indictment,  they  are  said  to  quash  it.    A  young 


*  See  The  Sound  of  CH,  as  in  CHEST,  p.  59 
t  See  TTie  Sound  of  U,  as  in  FUR,  p.  50. 
\  See  Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
$  See  The  Sound  of  F,  as  in  FAN,  p.  53 
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pigeon  is  called  a  squab.  A  squad  of  soldiers.  A  swab,  or  mop.  A 
swath  made  with  a  scythe.  A  wad  for  a  gun.  The  wand  of  a  conjm*er. 
A  gold  watch.  A  quadrant  is  used  in  finding  longitude.  A  quatrain 
in  poetry.  A  scallop  on  the  edge  of  a  ruffle.  A  squadron  of  ships. 
A  squalid  wretch.  A  warrant  from  a  judge  to  arrest  a  criminal. 
Shakspeare  uses  wassail  in  the  sense  of  revel.  A  troublesome  cough, 
A  deep  trough.    Knowledge  is  obtained  by  observation  and  study. 


The  Long  Sound  of  n,  as  in  tnbe.  This  sound,  represented  by  u 
before  a  single  consonant  and  a  silent  e  final,  is  otherwise  expressed  by 
ew,  ue,  ui,  en,  ieu,  iew,  eau,  and  ewe. 


ew. 

blew             few               Jew              new 

-  slew 

clew             flew             mew            newt 

;            spew 

dew              hew             mewl            pew 

stew 

curlew         mil'dew        re-new' 

skew'er* 

ew'er*          pew'ter*       sin'ew 

stew'aird 

tie. 

cue            due            glUe           hue 

sue 

*  en-sue'        im-biie'       in-due'        pur-sue'      sub-due' 


m. 

jiiice 

sliiice 

suit 

Buit'or 

nui'sance 

pur-suit' 

eu. 
deuce         feud  feii'di,!       neii'ter*     neiVtrfkl 

ieu. 
lieu  a-dieii'  piir'lieu 

♦  See  The  Sound  of  v,  as  in  FUEt  p.  50. 
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lew.  eau.  ewa 

view  (vfi)  beau'ty  ewe  (yu) 

'  Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  •wind  hlew.  There  is  no  clew  to 
the  mystEr)\  Dew  fells  at  night.  The  bird  jlew  away.  An  axe  to 
liew  timber.  The  kittens  mew.  Infants  mewl.  A  pew  in  a  chvtrch. 
Meat  for  a  stew.  A  newtf  or  small  lizard.  The  curlew  is  a  water  fowl. 
A  ewer  for  water.  A  spoon  made  of  pewter.  A  sinew,  or  tendon. 
A  skewer  for  meat.  The  steward  of  a  ship.  One  play-actor  gives 
another  the  cue  when  to  speak.  How  much  money  is  due  ?  Glv^ 
may  be  obtained  from  bones.  The  Jiue  of  a  rose.  The  culprit  will 
sue  for  mercy.  He  is  suffering  from  ague.  Bad  consequences  will 
ensue.  Pursue  your  studies.  The  juice  of  the  grape.  A  sluice  in 
a  dam.  A  suit  at  law.  Abate  the  nuisance.  Be  ardent  in  the  pw- 
suit  of  knowledge.  The  deuce  in  cards  or  dice,  A  feud,  or  quan-el. 
A  neuter  verb.  One  in  lieu  of  another.  V^^e  say  adieu  at  parting. 
A  purlieu,  or  outer  district,  of  a  city.  A  clear  view.  The  beauty  of 
a  landscape.    See  the  ewe  with  her  lamb. 

The  Short  Sottnd  of  u,  as  in  tub.     This  sound  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed by  o,  oil,  oo,  and  oe. 


0. 

d6st 

front             sou 

w6n 

doth 

month         ton 

wont 

Rem  AUK.  1.  Some  words  of  this  class  contain  a  silent  e  final  following  & 
single  consonant,  and  are,  therefore,  exceptions  to  the  rule  by  which  this 
Vowel,  so  situated,  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  it. 

come  d6ve  love  6ne(w5n) 

done  glove  none     '      shove 

8L~b6Te'  broth'er*  cov'et  moth'er*  pom'mel 

g--m6ng'  coFor  Mon'day  noticing  smoth'er* 

bom-bard'  com'fit  mon'ey  Sth'er*  w6n'der* 

b6m-b^st'  c6m'f9rt  month'ly  plov'er*  w6r'ry 

•  9w  2^e  ^Quni  of  u,  as  in  fVR,  p.  50. 
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chough  (cbSf)  * 

joiist 


on. 

rough  (reo  * 
touch 


tough  (tuf)  * 
young 


coun'trj       couplet       doublet       flour'ish       nour'ish 


Heuark  2.    The  diphthong  on,  in  the  tmaccented  syllable  ous,  lias  ihis 

Blight  sound  of  short  n  in  a  numerous  class  of  words. 


mu'eous 


pi'ous 


Tis'cous 
Yrnons 


hiirbons      fi'brous 

caVlous        griev'ons  mon'strous  po'rous 

cum'brous  jealous  ner'vous  p5m'pous    won'drous 

fa'mous       lep'rous  ni'trous  spinous      zSal'ous 


00. 

blood  (blud)  flood  (fiSd) 


oe.  ^ 

doe§  (dttz) 


Exercises  for  Writing .  — Dost  is  the  second  person  singular, 
end  doth  the  third  person  singular,  of  the  present  indicative  of  the 
TerbUf  to  do."  The  front  of  a  house.  He  stayed  a  month.  Whose 
-son  is  he  ?  A  ton  of  coal.  Who  won  the  prize  ?  Wont  is  an  old 
-ward  for  custom.  When  will  you  come  again  ?  The  work  is  done. 
None  is  literally  "  no  one."  The  cooing  of  a  dove.  A  kid  fflove. 
Shove  the  bed  towards  the  waU.  The  enemy  threatened  to  bombard 
the  city.  Youthful  writers  are  inclined  to  bombast.  A  kind  brother. 
A  brilliant  color.  Champions  in  a  combat.  A  conifit,  or  dry  sweet- 
meat. Home  is  the  place  for  comfort.  Do  not  covet  what  belongs  to 
another.  A  scarcity  of  money.  A  mongrel  goose.  A  monthly  pub- 
lication. A  mother^s  love.  The  plover  is  a  wading  bnd.  The  pom- 
mel of  a  saddle.  Smother  the  flame.  His  countenance  expressed 
great  wonder.     Do  not  worry  the  cat. 

The  chough  resembles  the  crow.  A  joust,  or  tournament.  A 
rough  surface.  Tough  meat.  A  young  child.  One's  native  country. 
A  tovplet  in  poetry.    A  doublet,  or  waistcoat.    Flowers  j^owm/i  aad 


*  S«9  7%c  Siyand  ef  Ft  as  in  FAN,  f,  5^. 
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&de.  Food  to  nourish  the  body.  A  hulhous  plant.  Callous  skin. 
A  cumbrous  load.  Asbestos  is  a  jibrous  mineral.  A  grievous  op- 
presrfon.  A  jealous  disposition.  A  leprous  limb.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane. Nitrous  acid.  A  porous  substance.  Pompous  manners.  A 
sjnnous  plant.     Viscous,  or  glutinous,  substances.    A  zealous  advocate. 

The  Sound  of  u,  as  in  rule.     This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed  by 
oo,  ou,  o,  ew,  ue,  ui,  and  ceu. 


00. 

bl6(5m 

c36t 

mp 

r66m 

sp66n 

boom 

doom 

mood 

roost 

stool 

boon 

droop 

moon 

root 

stoop 

boor 

food 

moor 

scoop 

swoon 

boot 

fool 

noon 

shoot 

too 

booth 

gloom 

pool 

sloop 

tool 

brood 

groom 

poor 

smooth 

tooth 

broom 

hoof 

proof 

soon 

troop 

coo 

hoot 

rood 

sooth 

woo 

cool 

loon 

roof 

spool 

woof 

a-166f 

bas-s33n' 

co-c63n' 

lam-p66n' 

pon-t36n' 

ba-boon' 

be-hoof 

dra-goon' 

mon-soon' 

rac-coon' 

bal-loon' 

buf-foon' 

fes-toon' 

pla-toon' 

re-proof 

barn-boo' 

car-toon' 

har-poon' 
OU. 

pol-troon' 

sa-loon' 

cr6up 

s6up 

tSur 

ySur 

group 

through  (tiira)  * 

you 

youth 

cSn-t6ur'       r6u-ttne' 

sur-t3ut' 

im-cSuth' 

• 

d6      m6ve       t3 

0. 

tw3  (to)  * 

wh8§e  (hoz) 

lo§e    pre 

VQ       tomb 

(torn)  *      who  (hS)  * 

whom  (hSm) 

/ 


*  Bee  Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
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ew. 

■r 

brew 

crew              grew 

shrewd 

chew 

drew              shrew 
lie. 

threw 

true 

ac-crue'         con^ 

stri&e 

lTD-1 

- 

ui. 

e            bruit            cruise 

fruit 

re-c 

rlie 


brM§e 

ceu. 

ma-noeu'vre  (m?i-nu'vur) 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  trees  are  in  hloom.-  A  hoom,  or 
spar.  A  boon,  or  fayor.  A  rude  boor.  A  booth  for  temporarjr 
shelter.  Doves  coo.  The  doom  of  a  criminal.  Suitable  food. 
The  groom  of  a  stable.  The  hoof  of  an  animal.  The  loon  is  a 
water-fowl.  A  moor^  or  barren  plain.  A  rood  of  land.  A  scoopj 
or  ladle.     She  has  fallen  in  a  swoon.     The  looof  crosses  the  warp. 

The  bamboo  is  a  kind  of  large  reed.  He  played  on  a  bassoon. 
For  whose  behoof  are  you  doing  this  ?  A  cartoon  is  a  pattern  drawn 
on  strong  paj)er.  The  cocoon  of  a  silkworm,  A  dragoon  is  equij)ped 
to  serve  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  A  festoon  of  flowers,  A  har;poon 
to  strike  whales.  A  lampoon,  or  satuical  attack.  A  monsoon  in 
the  East  Indies.  A  platoon  of  soldiers.  K  poltroon,  or  vile  coward. 
A  pontoon,  or  floating  bridge.  A  merited  reproof.  A  saloon,  or 
a  large  and  elegant  apartment. 

Croup  is  a  dangerous  disorder.  A  group  of  trees.  I  took  the 
liberty  to  pass  through  your  yard.  A  tour  to  Canada.  A  youth  of 
great  promise.  The  contour,  or  outline  of  a  figm'e.  The  routine 
of  business.  A  surtout,  or  overcoat.  TJncoutli  manners.  What  will 
ym  do,  if  you  lose  the  money?  Strength  to  move  a  heavy  body. 
Arguments  to  prove  a  statement.  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?  Brew 
some  beer.  Animals  that  chew  the  cud.  A  ship's  crew.  A  shrew, 
or  scolding  woman.  A  shrewd  politician.  He  threw  a  stone.  Rue 
is  a  bitter  herb.  Is  the  story  true%  Great  benefits  will  accrue. 
Construe  the  sentence.  Those  who  kill  their  fellow-men  are  said 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  blood.  A  severe  bruise.  A  bruit,  or 
5 
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report.    The  cruise  of  a  pirate,    A  dish  of  ripe  fruit.     He  need^ 
rest  to  recruit  his  wasted  strength.     A  bold  manmuvve. 


The  Obtuse  Sound  of  u,  as  in  111111.     This  so^uid  is  otiierRise  ex- 
pressed by  o©,  on,  and  o. 


00. 

book            erook 

hood 

shook            wood 

ferook           foot 

hook 

stood             "wool 

cook            gocwi 

look 
ou. 

took 

could  (kud) 

should  (sbud> 

"would  (wM) 

0, 

wolf            worn' an  (wOie^) 

ho§'"cm  (Ms^ 

Th-s  Short  and  Obtuse  Sound  of  u,  as.  in  fur.  This  sound  of  n 
feefore  r  is  otherwise  expressed,  \\-ith  little  variation,  before  the  same  conso 
jiant  by  e,  i,  ea,  o,  ou,  and  y.* 


fern 

nerre 

e. 
serf 

term 

verse 

her 

perch 

sperm 

terse 

were 

jerk 

pert 

stern 

verb 

wert 

adVerb 

de-fer' 

m-ert' 

mer'maid 

re-vert^ 

ad-vert' 

di-vert' 

in-fer' 

o'vert 

ser'vant 

a-lert' 

ex-pert' 

in-sert' 

per' feet 

ser'pent 

as-sert' 

ferVent 

in-ter' 

per'son 

•  sterling 

%-Yer' 

f-ertiie 

in-vert' 

per-yert' 

su-perb' 

con-cern' 

fer'yid 

mer' chant 

pre-fer' 

ver'dict 

con-fer' 

her^mjt 

mer^cy 

re-fer' 

ver'tex 

*  See  Remarhs  sn  the  TaUs  of  ElsmsTuksrf  Senndsj  p.  12w 
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1. 

birch 

dirt 

girl 

shirk 

third 

bird 

first 

girt 

shirt 

thirst 

birth 

flirt    • 

kirk 

quirk 

twirl 

chirp 

gird 

mirth 
ea. 

stir 

whirl 

dearth 

earn 

heard 

learn 

search 

earl 

earth 

hearse 

pearl 

yearn 

word 

world 

0. 

worse 

wort 

wor'ship 

work 

worm 

worst 

worth 

wor'thy 

ou. 


ad-joiirn'        joiir'nal        joiir'ney        scoiirge 


myrrh 


myr'tle 


Remark.    In  the  unaccented  syllables  of  many  words  there  is  a  slight 
•ound  of  short  and  obtuse  u  before  r,  represented  by  a,  e,  i,  O,  and  y. 


fri'ar 
li'ar 


brew'er 
speak'er 


na'dir 
ac'tor 


o'dor 
mar'tyr 


Exercises  for  Writing.  —  A  good  hooh.  A  shepherd's  crook. 
A  woman's  hood.  The  wool  of  a  sheep.  If  you  could,  you  sliould, 
whether  you  would  or  not.  The  wolf  frightened  the  woman.  The 
fern  grows  in  wet  places.  The  optic  nerve.  The  lad  is  very  pert. 
The  sperm  whale.  A  ship's  stern.  A  terse  style.  A  verse  in  poetry. 
Were  and  loert  are  parts  of  the  verb  "  to  be."  An  adverb  qualifies 
a  verb.  I  will  advert  to  the  subject  at  another  time.  An  alert  sen- 
tinel.   Do  not  defer  what  ought  to  be  done  immediately.    An  expert 


*  See  The  Sound  of  J,  aa  in  jest,  p. 
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artist.    A  fertile  soil.    Fervid  zeal.     An  overt  act.     Critics  some 
times  pei'vert  the  sense  of  authors.     The  veHex  of  a  pjTamid. 

A  biixJi  tree.  Crickets  chirp,  A  JJirt,  or  coquette.  A  belt  to 
gird  the  waist.  The  church  of  Scotland  is  called  the  JcirJc.  A 
mean  shirk.  A  quirk,  or  quibble.  A  sling  is  propelled  with  a  twirl. 
A  whirl  in  running  water.  A  dearth  of  provisions.  An  EngHsh  earl. 
A  physician  advised  a  dyspeptic  patient  to  hve  on  sixpence  a  day 
and  earn  it  The  best  discourse  I  ever  heard.  A  hearse  for  the 
dead.  A  precious  pearl.  Search  for  truth.  Grieved  hearts  yearn 
for  sympathy.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  A  literary  work. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  loorst.  The  brewer's  icort.  A  hous^ 
of  worship.  "When  wiU  the  comt  adjourn  ?  A  daily  journal.  A 
long  journey.  War  is  a  scourge.  Myrrh  is  a  gum-resin  obtaiijed 
in  Arabia.    A  sprig  of  myrtle. 

The  Sound  of  oi,  as  in  boil.  This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed 
by  oy. 


al-lcy' 
?,ii-iioy' 


coy 

con 
de-coj' 


coii'voy 


cloy 
de-strov' 


W 


en-joy' 


joy 

Sn'voy 
em-ploy' 


toy 

*  loy'al 
roy'al 


The  Sound  of  ou,  as  in  bound.    This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed 
by  ow. 


ow. 

brow 

crowd 

frown 

mow 

row 

brown 

crown 

gown 

now 

scow 

clown 

down 

growl 

owl 

scowl 

cow 

drown 

how 

prow 

town 

cowl 

fowl 

howl 

prowl 

vow 

al-low' 

cow'er 

fiow'er 

pow'er 

tow'el 

a-vow' 

dow'er 

fowl'er 

re-nown' 

tow'er 

bow'er 

dow'ry 

lo^'er  . 

row'el 

trow'el 

cbw'ard 

en-dow' 

po#'der 

ghow'er 

vow'el 
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Exercises  for  Writing.  —  A  good  hoy.  A  coy  maiden.  Sweet 
food  will  soon  cloy  the  appetite.  A  pretty  toy.  Brass  is  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  zinc.  Insects  annoy  us.  A  convoy  of  ships.  A  bait  to 
decoy  the  unwary.  An  envoy  to  a  foreign  country.  A  loyal  subject. 
A  royal  decree.  A  frown  on  the  hrow.  The  tricks  of  a  clown. 
The  cowl  of  a  monk.  A  great  crfiwd  in  the  streets.  The  king's 
crown.  Bears  growl.  Wolves  liowl.'  The  mow  is  fiUed  with  hay. 
The  owl  can  see  best  by  night.  The  prow  of  a  ship.  Robbers  prowl 
about  the  city.  A  row,  or  riot.  The  scow  is  loaded  with  mud.  Let 
the  scowl  give  place  to  a  smile.    A  vow,  or  solemn  promise. 

The  rules  do  not  allow  us  to  prompt  one  another.  Let  him  avow 
his  sentiments.  A  hower  m  a  garden.  A  base  coward.  A  widow's 
flower,  or  dowry.  A  fund  to  endow  a  college.  A  beautiful  jiower, 
The  fowler  is  one  who  kills  or  ensnares  birds.  Powder  is  explosive. 
The  power  of  truth.  The  renown  of  a  hero.  The  rowel  of  a  spur. 
A  shower  of  rain.  A  lofty  tower,  A  mason's  trowel.  The  sound  of 
a  vowd. 

2.    Consonant  Sounds. 

Kemark.  Nine  of  the  consonant  sounds  have  uniformly  the  same  siga, 
namely,  those  noted  by  p,  b,  m,  d,  1,  r,  n,  g  hard  and  h.         ^^ 

The  Sound  op  f,  as  in  fan.  This  soimd  is  otherwise  expressed  by 
ph  and  gh. 


ph. 

lymph 

pha§e 

- 

phra§e 

sphinx 

nymph 

phiz 

sphere 

sylph 

ca'liph         grSph'ic       pha'ros       sam'phire  suVphur 

cam'phor     hy'phen       phoe'nix  sSr'aph  tri'glyph 

cfpher         or'phan        phga§'ant  si'phon  tri'iimph 

dau'phin      pSm'phlet    phon'ics  soph'ist  tro'phy 

dSFphin       pha*18^nx      phy§'ic  sphe'roid  ty'phus 

Sph'od         phSn'tom    proph'et  surphg-te  zSph'yr 

'        gh,  ' 

chottgh  (chuf)        draught  (dr&ft)  rough  (riif)  e-nough 

cSiigh  (ksf)  laugh  (lao  trough  (trso         (?-nQO 

5* 
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Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Lymph  is  a  transparent  fluid  found  \u 
animal  bodies.  A  nymph  of  the  woods.  A  phase  of  the  moon. 
Fhiz  is  a  contemptuous  expression  for  the  face.  ^  A  coimrnon  phrase, 
A  sphere,  or  globe.  The  sphiiix  of  Egypt.  A  sylph  is  a  fabled  being 
of  the  air.  Caliph  is  a  title  formerly  given  to  a  successor  or  deputy 
of  Mahomet.  Camphor  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree.  The  dauphin 
of  France.  The  ephod  of  a  Jewish  priest.  A  graphic  description. 
An  orphan  is  a  child  who  has  lost  either  father  or  mother,  or  both. 
The  GxeddLU  phalarix.  A  ^/mntow  of  the  imagination.  K  pharos^ 
or  lighthouse.  The  phoznix  is  a  fabulous  bird.  The  pheasant  has 
beautiful  plumage.  Phonics,  or  the  doctrine  of  somids.  Physic  for 
the  sick.  A  false  prophet.  Samphire  is  a  plant  used  for  pickles. 
A  seraph  among  the  angels.  Gypsum  is  sulphate  of  lime.  The 
triglyph  is  an  ornament  in  a  Doric  frieze.  A  trophy  of  victory.  A 
zephyr,  or  h'ght  breeze.  The  chough  resembles  the  crow.  A  draught 
of  water.     A  hearty  laugh.    A  rough  road.     There  is  time  enough. 

The  Sound  of  v,  as  in  van.  This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed  in 
only  one  word  by  f,  and  in  a  single  proper  name  by  ph. 

••  f.  ph. 

of  (8v)  Ste'phen  (sts'vn) 

The  Sound  of  w,  as  in  wet.  This  sound,  when  it  follows  the  con- 
sonant q,  is  always  expressed  by  u ;  and,  in  a  few  words,  the  sound  of  w  ii 
represented  by  U  after  g  and  after  s.* 

u. 

suite  (swet) 

Sn'guish      iSn'gua^ef  iSn'guor    pen'guin       sS^n'guin© 
djLS-suade'    lau'guid        lin'guist    per-suade'    un'giient 

Remark.  In  the  words  one  (wun)  and  once  (wuns),  the  sound  of  W 
is  heard  at  the  beginning  without  being  noted  by  that  letter. 

*  For  words  in  which  r  follows  Q,  see  Section  III.,  p.  23. 

t  See  The  Sound  of  J,  as  in  JEST.  The  consonant  If  occurring  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  the  worda  in  thia  liat  is  equivalent  to  ive.  See  The  Sound  of  Na,  as  in  SJN&, 
p.  75. 
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The  Sound  of  t,  as  in  tin.    This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed  by  d ; 
er  rather  the  consonant  d  (flat)  necessarily  takes  the  sound  of  t  (sharp) 
wheneyer  it  is  pronounced  immediately  after  any  sharp  consonant  or  its 
eqmvalent.    This  case  occurs  only  when  the  vowel  e  of  the  syllable  ed 
terminating  the  imperfect  tense  or  the  past  participle  of  a  verb^  is  sup- 
pressed.* / 


baked 

dwarfed 

laughed 

(baJvt) 

(dworfi) 

(laft) 

braced 

faced 

leased 

(brasi) 

(fast) 

(lest) 

chanced 

hoofed 

looked 

(chSnst) 

(hoft) 

(lukt) 

danced 

forced 

marched 

<^ins£) 

(ferst) 

(mUrcht) 

perched 

toothed 

(perclrt) 

(totilt) 

slaked 

versed 

{slaki) 

(verst) 

stamped 

vexed 

(stampt) 

(vext) 

steeped 

washed 

<stept) 

{wsslit^ 

The  Sound  of  s,  as  in  seal.  This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed  by 
c  and  js. 

Remark.  The  consonant  c  has  a  soft  sound,  the  same  as  that  of  s,  in 
many  cases,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  already  explained  in  Section  III. ;  and 
In  the  words  chintz,  qttarfz,  and  waMz,  z  has  the  sound  of  s. 

•• 

The  Sgund  of  z,  as  in  seal.  This  s@und  is  otherwise  expressed  bj 
s,  c,  and  £. 

S. 
Remark.  1.    Tlie  consonant  s  is  sounded  like  z  in  the  following  words, 
contrary  to  t±ie  general  ruie  by  which  it  has  its  sharp  or  hissing  sound  when 
It  is  immediately  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  uSg  this^ 
bias,  basis,  &c. 


af 


h^ 


liif 


i§ 


wa^  (woz) 


Remark  2.  The  consonant  s  takes  the  sound  of  z  in  the  possessive 
case,  and  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  third  person  singular  (present  tense) 
of  verbs,  when  it  imjaediatdy  f^Mows  the  sound  of  a  fiat  consonant  or  a 
liquid. 

DaVid'§      ban^dogf        c8bVeb§     ^m^blemf     reap'erf 
aa'themf    bee'hive^f     crys^talf     or^phan§      ta^'bief 


?*  ^66  Rem&riks  mi  tbs  Ta^le  •sf  Elementary  Sovjods,  No,  4,  p.  1^ 
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be-queath^'  de-claim§'  for-give^'     hm'der^      pro-long§' 
com-pel§'       ex-pand§'    g6v'ern§      m-vade§'     pro-pel§^ 

Remars  3.  The  consonant  s,  contrary  to  the  mle  mentioned  in  Remark  1, 
takes  the  sound  of  z  in  the  plural  of  nouns  and  in  the  third  person  singular 
(present  tense)  of  verbs,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  sound  in  the  samo 
syllable. 


bee§ 

cow§ 

fee§ 

glee§ 

tree§ 

boyi 

day§ 

flea§ 

sea§ 

wayf 

box'e^ 

chaii'ce§ 

feii'ce^ 

priii'ce§ 

tra'ce§ 

can'to§ 

com'ma§ 

for'ce§ 

pri'ze§ 

vi'ce§ 

c*ar'goe§ 

fa'ce§ 

pri'ce§ 

so'% 

VQi'cef 

cloy§ 

fiow§ 

sue§ 

throw^ 

Yiew§ 

die§ 

pray§ 

tliaw§ 

vie§ 

wave§ 

a-gree§' 

ap-plTe§' 

as-say^' 

de-cay§' 

fore-goe§' 

an-noy^' 

ar'gue§ 

be-tray§' 

en-dow§' 

mis-lay§' 

Remark:  4.  In  most  words  in  which  s  precedes  a  silent  e  final,  it  has  its 
sharp  or  hissing  sound ;  but  there  are  some  words,  especially  verbs,  having 
this  termination,  in  which  s  is  sounded  like  z. 


cliee§e 

lio§e 

plira^e 

ro§e 

tiio§e 

giii^e 

noi§e 

pro^e 

the§e 

wi§e 

ap-plau§e' 

de-mT§e' 

fraii'clii§e 

suii'ri§e 

siir-prTfe^ 

bruise 

c^ii§e 

mii§e 

p^ii§e 

rT§e 

cliSO^e 

ease- 

praife 

plea§e 

tea^e 

ac-cu§e' 

ca-roii§e' 

dif-fd^e' 

op-po§e' 

re-fii§e' 

ad-Yi§e' 

com-pose' 

es-pou^e' 

pe-ru§e' 

suf-fu§e' 

a-mu§e' 

con-tTi§e' 

im-po§e' 

re-po§e' 

sur-mT§e' 

ap-pea^e' 

de-spi§e' 

in-fufe' 

re-vi§e' 

sup-po§e' 
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Remark  5.  The  consonant  s  is  in  most  cases  sounded  like  z  when  it 
follows  an  accented  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  sound  or  with  a  liquid. 

cau'^ey         dai'§y  flim'^y         p^l'§y         ro'§y 

chee'§y  drow''§y         ker'§ey        pliren'§y    tan'§y 

clum'§y         ea'§y  noi'§y  quin'§y      whim'§ey 

Remark  6.  The  consonant  s,  in  the  prefix  dis,  is  sounded  like  z,  when 
the  following  syllable  is  accented  and  begins  with  a  flat  consonant,  a  liquid, 
or  the  sound  of  a  vowel. 

di§-arm'    di§-gorge'     di§-gu^t'         di§-like'      di§-mount' 
di§-band'  di§-grace'     di§-h(5ii'est      di§-may'      di§-owii' 
di§-ea§e'    di§-guT§e'     di^-join'  di§-miss'     di§-robe' 

Remark  7.  The  consonant  s  takes  the  sound  of  z  when  it  follows 
singly  the  syllable  re,  used  as  an  inseparable  prefix. 

re-§ent'        re-§Tde'        re-§ist'         re-§ort'         re-§ult' 
re-ferve'       re-fTgii'        re-§olve'      re-§ound'      re-§ume' 

Remark  8.  In  the  following  words  s  is  sounded  as  z,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  by  which  the  sharp  sound  is  given  to  ss,  as  weU  when 
separated  into  different  syllables  as  when  joined  in  the  same  syllable. 

de§-§ert'  liu§-§ar'  po§-§gss' 

di§-§olYe'  h^§'§y  sci§'§9r§ 

Remark  9.  Definite  rules  cannot  be  given  for  all  the  cases  in  which  s 
has  the  sound  of  z.  In  general,  though  with  several  exceptions,  it  takes 
this  sound  when  it  is  pronounced  immediately  before  or  after  a  flat  con- 
sonant or  a  liquid,  or  between  two  vowel  sounds. 

5ha§m  (ksizm)*         jhri^m  (krizm)        pri§m         spa§m 

bSp'ti^m  di§'mal  na'fal  pre^'ent  Tlmr§'day 

de-§ert'  hu^'band  ob-§erve'  pre§'ence  Tue§'day 

de-§erve'  mi'a^m  phSa^'ant  pre-§ume'  tru'i§m 

de-§ire'  mu^'liix  plSa^'ant  thou'^and  yi§'it 

♦  See  The  Sound  of  K,  as  in  KID,  p.  71. 
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C. 

Buf-f ice'  (-fiz')  di§-cern'  (djz-zemo  sSc'ri-fice  (-f&) 

X. 

Kemahe.  T]ie  consonant  x  takes  the  sound  of  z  at  the  beginning  of 
words. 

XSn'thus  (zanO         XSn'o-phSn  (zgno         Xerx'e§  (zerks'ei) 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Anguish  of  mind.  Tiy  to  dissuade 
him  from  such  a  course.  The  English  language.  A  languid  man- 
ner. A  great  linguist.  The  penguin  has  short  wings.  We  may 
pei'suade  others  by  argument.  A  sanguine  temperament.  An  un- 
guent, or  ointment.  What  is  the  first  sound  in  the  words  one  and 
once  ?  Timbers  well  braced.  Dwarfed  in  stature.  The  house  is 
leased.  The  army  marched  forty  miles.  A  toothed  wheel.  Thor- 
oughly versed  in  a  subject.  Soil  washed  from  the  mountains.  Chintz 
is  a  kind  of  colored  cotton  cloth.  It  makes  one  dizzy  to  waltz, 
David's  harp.  Anthems  are  sung.  The  beehives  are  full  of  honey, 
Crystals  of  quartz.  An  asylum  for  orphans.  The  reapers  are  at 
work.  A  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  A  man  bequeaths  prop- 
erty by  a  document  called  a  will.  Air  expands  by  heat.  Tem- 
perance prolongs  life.  They  are  as  busy  as  bees.  There  are  often 
many  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing.  Oranges  packed  in  boxes. 
The  cantos  of  a  poem.  The  ships  and  their  cargoes.  A  quoted 
sentence  is  put  between  inverted  commas.  A  concert  of  many  voices. 
When  a  great  man  dies,  one  eulogist  vies  with  another  in  sounding 
his  praise.  The  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative  case.  He  argues 
logically.  The  chemist  assays  ores.  Vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
matter  decays. 

Cheese  is  made  of  milk.  An  enemy  in  the  guise  of  a  friend. 
ffose  for  the  feet.  A  common  phrase.  A  wise  man.  Fond  of  ap- 
plause. The  demise  of  a  king.  A  franchise,  or  privilege.  FiUed 
with  surprise.  You  will  bruise  your  finger.  A'  plaster  to  ease  pain. 
On  what  subject  does  he  muse  so  long  ?  Pause  a  while.  Do  not 
tease  him.  Accuse  no  man  without  evidence.  How  shall  we  amuse 
ourselves  ?  That  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  contuse  a  limb 
so  severely.  Which  side  will  he  espouse  ?  Penise  the  book.  Be- 
vise  the  manuscript.    A  sense  of  shame  will  suffuse  the  cheek  with 
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a  blush.  Suppase  a  case.  A  causey^  or  causeway,  A  clumsy  tooL 
A  beautifai  dazsy^  Fatigue  has  made  him  drowsy.  Flimsy  cloth. 
Kersey  is  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  A  iwisy  multitude.  Numb  with 
palsy.  The  pkrensy  of  a  madman,  A  rosy  complexion.  The  odor 
of  tansy.     The  ivhimsty  of  a  foolish  mgn. 

Kindness  will  disarm  anger.  An  order'  to  disband  an  army.  A 
painful  disease.  Misfortunes  are  sometimes  blessings  in  disguise. 
He  coul4  not  conceal  his  disgust  Dishonest  dealings  are  a  great 
disgrace.  A  strong  dislike.  They  felt  great  dismay.  Dismiss  your 
fear.  Some  authors  would  be  glad  to  dis<}wn  their  earliest  pro- 
ductions. Do  not  resent  an  injury.  He  maintained  a  studied  reserve. 
Where  does  he  reside'}  He  proposes  to  resign  his  office,  Resist 
evil,  Eesolve  to  do  well.  The  resort  of  multitudes.  An  unfortur- 
&ate  result.  Resume  your  task,  A  dessert  of  fruit.  The  hussar  is 
a  kind  of  mounted  soldier.  Cut'  it  with  scissors.  A  fi-ightful  chasm. 
A  triangular  prism.  The  rite  cf  baptisni.  A  dismal  tale,  A 
miasm,  or  noxious  vapor.  A  nasal  sound.  A  pleasoM  day.  In. 
the  presence  cf  others  d©  not  presume  on  any  superiority.  A  visi£ 
to  friends.  One  will  suffice.  Ability  to  discern  the  truth.  A  great 
sacrifice  The  river  XoQiMue,  The  historian  Xenophoii.  The  con- 
queror Xerxes. 


The  Soun. 

D  OF  Ch,  AS 

IN  chest.    This  sound  is 

otherwise  expressed 

by  tch. 

tch. 

batch 

ditch 

ttch 

pitch 

switch 

blotch 

gtch 

ketch 

scratch 

thatch 

botch 

fetch 

latch 

sketeh 

twitch 

catch 

flitch 

match 

snatch 

vetch 

clutch 

hatch 

notch 

stitch 

watch  (wociij 

crotch 

hitch 

patch 

stretch 

witch 

The  Sound  op  j,  as  in  jest.    This  somid  is  otherwise  expressed 
feef©re  e,  i,  aad  y,  aad  by  dg  before  e. 


|gm 


cerm 


^ibe 


mi 


an 
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^en'der 
cen-teeF 


^er'und 


^ib'bet  ^iii'^^r  iyp'sy 

^iin'bal§       ^yp^^V^        ^y'rate 


E-EMAEK  1.  The  following  words  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  by 
which  g  has  its  soft  sound,  the  same  as  that  of  j  before  e,  i,  and  y.  It  is 
hard  before  e  in  anger,  cmger,  cragged,  dagger,  dogged,  dogger,  ecoger,  finger, 
gear, .gearing,  geese,  geld,  gelding,  gelt,  get,  geiogaio,  linger,  longer,  longest, 
pettifogger,  ragged,  rugged,  scragged,  shagged,  snagged,  stagger,  stronger, 
strongest,  stoagger,  tiger,  younger,  youngest;  before  i  in  hegin,  biggin, 
digging,  druggist,  forgive,  gibber,  gibberish,  gibbous,  gibcat,  giddy,  gift,  gig, 
giggle,  giggler,  gild,  gills,  gilt,  gimlet,  gimp,  gingham, gird,  girdle,  girl,  gvrthy 
give,  gizzard;  before  y  in  boggy,  buggy,  cloggy,  craggy,  dreggy,  fogg^y 
jaggy,  knaggy,  miujgy,  quaggy,  scraggy,  shaggy,  snaggy,  spriggy,  sicaggy, 
ttcigfy. 

Remark  2.    In  many  words  a  silent  e  final  gives  to  g  the  sound  of  j. 


age 

bar^e 

bil^e 

bul^e 

ca^e 

change 

ad'a^e 

ar-ran^e' 

a-veii^e' 

cab'ba^e 

col'le^e 


charge 

cringe 

do^e 

flange 

for^e 

iring-e 


del'u^e 

dis-cliar^e' 

di-vul^-e' 

en-ga^e' 

en-liir^e' 


grange 

hin^e 

hu^e 

lar^e 

lie^e 

pa^e 


im-merge 

iii-frm^e' 

iiiaii'a^e 

mes'sa^e 

o-blT^e' 


couT'd.^Q      ex-clian^e'    pas'sa^e 


plunge 

piir^e 

ra^e 

range 

sa^e 

scoiir^e 

pil'la^e 

rav'a^-e 

ref'u^e 

re-ven^e' 

saFva^e 

sau'sa^e 


siege 

oLajTO 

strange 
siir^e 
ver^e 
wako 


sav'a^e 

spm'a^e 

stop'pa^e 

suffrage 

ves'ti^e_ 

Yil'la^e  - 


Remauk  3.    In  most  words  in  which  the  digraph  dg  has  the  sound  of 
j,  it  precedes  a  silent  e  final. 


bM^e 
bridge 
bud^e 
dod^e 


dredge 
drudge 
ed^e 
fledge 


fud^e 
grudge 
hed^e 
jud^e 


ledge 
lodge 
midge 
pledge 


ridgo 
sedge 
sledge 
wedge 
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car'trid^e  par'trid^e  por'rid^e 

Ebmabk.  4.  There  are  a  few  words  in  wMch  a  silent  e  when  not 
final,  or  a  silent  i  placed  after  dg,  gives  to  these  consonants  the 
sound  of  j. 

^b^'^-eon     dun'^eon      gud'^eon    pi^'eon      stiir'^eon 
dud^^eon      gor'^eous      le'^ioii         re'^ipn       siir'^eoii 

al-le'^iance     '^  con-ta'^ious    cur-mud'^eon    pro-di^'ious 
gliT-riir'^eon*   cour-a'^eous   li-tT^'ious  re-li^'ion 

con-ta'^ion  re-li^-'ious 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  A  batcJi  of  bread.  A  blotcTi  upon  the 
skin.  The  tailor  will  botch  the  garment.  Cats  catch  mice.  The 
crotch  of  a  tree.  A  deep  ditch.  Artists  etch  copper  with  nitric 
acid.  A  Jlitch  of  bacon.  SitcJi  the  horse  to  a  post.  A  Jcetch  for 
carrying  bombs.  The  latch  of  a  door,  or  gate.  A  patch  on  a 
garment.  Fitch,  or  boiled  tar.  A  sketch,  or  outline.  A  switch 
on  the  track  of  a  railway.  The  roof  was  covered  with  thatch.  A 
vetch,  or  leguminous  plant.  A  gold  watch.  The  finest  gem  is 
the  diamond.  A  gihe,  or  sneer.  A  gill  of  milk.  A  gerund,  or 
verbal  noun.  A  gibbet,  or  gallows.  Gimbals  are  rings  to  suspend 
a  sea-compass.  Gypsum  is  sulphate  of  lime.  Any  thing  that  whirls 
round  is  said  to  gyrate.  Cleopatra's  barge.  The  ship  will  bilge. 
A  mean  man  will  cringe  for  favors.  The  doge  of  Venice.  A  fiange 
«n  the  tire  of  a  raiboad  wheel.  A  sage,  or  wise  man.  A  scourge, 
or  whip.  The  city  suffered  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  The  verge  of  a 
precipice. 

A  wise  adage.  One  may  avenge  an  injmy,  or  demand  proper  satis- 
faction for  it ;  but  to  reoenge  it,  or  to  return  evil  for  evil,  is.unchristian. 
A  college  for  students.  Courage  to  meet  danger.  Do  not  divulge 
a  secret.  To  immerge  is  the  same  as  to  immerse.  By  such  conduct 
you  infringe  the  law.  The  bearer  of  a  message.  The  soldiers  will 
pillage  the  city  and  ravage  the  country.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
church.  Those  who  save  an  abandoned  vessel  or  other  property  are 
entitled  to  salvage.    A  stoppage  of  water  in  a  pipe.    The  right  of 

•  ♦  See  The  Sound  of  K^  as  in  KID,  p.  71. 
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suffrage.  A  pleasant  village.  A  badge  of  office.  He  will  dodgii 
tbe  blow.  A  dredge  for  cltaring  a  river  or  a  harbor.  One  who  works 
hard  is  a  drudge.  Fudge  is  an  expression  of  contempt.  A  ledge 
of  rocks.  A  Tfiidge,  or  gnat.  Sedge  grows  in  marshes.  Drive  the 
wedge. 

A  cartridge  for  a  musket.  The  partridge  resembles  the  quail. 
Porridge,  a  kind  of  broth.  The  bludgeon  of  an  assassin.  Do  not 
take  in  dudgeon  what  was  not  meant  to  give  offence.  The  dmngeon 
of  a  prison.  Gorgeous  apparel.  The  gudgeoti  of  a  shaft.  A  legion 
of  soldiers.  The  flight  of  a  pigeon.  A  fertile  region.  The  roe  of 
the  sturgeon.  The  skill  of  a  surgeon.  Citizens  owe  allegiance  to 
the  government.  The  contagion  will  spread.  A  contagious  disease. 
Chirurgeon  is  an  old  word  for  surgeon.  Courageous  conduct.  A 
curmudgeon,  or  miser.  A  litigious  disposition.  A  prodigious  feat. 
True  religion.    Religious  ceremonies. 


The  Sound  op  sh,  as  in  shall.    This  sound  is  otherwise  express&d  by 
ti,  si,  ci,  ch,  s,  ce,  sch,  and  se. 


4ic'tion(-shijin)  fiic'tioii 
cSp'tioii        fac'tious 
cSp'tious       fic'tioii 
c^u'tion        frac'tioii 
cau'tious       frac^tious 
dic^tioii         fric'tion 


ti. 

lo'tion 

mar'tial 

men'tioii 

mo'tion 

n  action 

no'tion 


nup'tial 

Sp'tion 

pa'tient 

par'tial 

portion 

por'tion 


quo'tient 

ra'tipn 

sec'tion 

sSn'tient 

sta'tioa 

suc'tion 


ab-lii'tion 

ab-sorp'tion 

a-dop'tion 

af-fSc'tion 

af-fiic'tioii 

as-ser'tion 

at-teiVtion 

at-trSc'tion 

ci-ta'ti9n 


col-lec^tion 

con-nSc'tion 

con-trac'tion 

con-ven'tion 

con-vic'tion 

cor-rSc'tion 

cpr-rup'tioii 

cre-a'tion 

cre-den'tial§ 


de-cep'tioii 

de-duc'tioii 

de-jec'tion 

de-scrip'tion 

de-§er'tion 

de-stmc'tion 

de-tec' tion 

dic-ta'tion 

di-rSc'tion 


dis-tmc'tioit 

dis-tor'tioii 

do-n  action 

du-ra'tioii 

e-jec'tion 

e-lec'tion 

e-mo'tion 

e-qua'tion 

e-rSc'tion 
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es-sen'tial 

ex-cep'tioii 

ei^-er'tion 

ex-tinc'tion 

ex-trac'tion. 

fa-ce^tious 

fil-tra'tion 

for-ma'tion 

foun-da'tion 

gra-da'tion 

im-pa'tieiit 

in-fec'tion 

in-flSc'tion 

in-flic'tion 

in-struc'tion 

le-ga'tion 


lo-ca^tion 

mi-gra'tion 

mu-ta'tion 

nar-ra'tion 

ne-ga'tioii  . 

ob-jec'tioii 

9b-struc'tioii 

o-ra'tion 

o-va'tion 

per-cep'tion 

per-fec'tion 

plan-ta'tion 

po-ten'tial 

pre-dic'tipn 

pro-ba'tion 

pro-duc'tion 


pro-mo'tion 

pros-tra'tion 

pro-tec'tion 

pru-den'tial 

pul-sa'tion 

quo-ta'tion 

re-cgp'tioii 

re-duc'tion 

re-fiec'tion 

re-frac'tion 

re-jec'tion 

re-ple'tion 

re-stric'tion 

ro-ta'tion 

sal-va'tion 

sa'ti-ate 


se-cre'tion 

se-lec'tion 

sen-ten'tious 

so-lu'tion 

stag-na'tion 

sub-jgc'tion 

sub-stan'tial 

sub-trac'tion 

tax-action 

trans-S^c'tion 

trans-1  action 

va-ca'tion 

vex-a'tion 

vex-a'tious 

vi-bra'tion 

vo-ca'tion 


Remark  1.  Whenever  ti  represents  the  sound  of  sh,  and  immediatwly 
succeeds  an  accented  short  vowel,  it  is  united  \nth  this  vowel  in  pronuncia- 
tion, though  separated  in  syllabication.  The  cases  in  which  the  sound  of 
ti  is  thus  thrown  back  are  noted  by  a  double  accent  after  the  short  vowel. 


ad-di''tion 

am-Wtion 

am-bi''tious 

at-tri^tion 

coii-di^'tion 

con-tri''tion 

den-ti''tion 

dis-cre^'tion 


e-di''tion 

fic-ti''tious 

fla-^i"tious 

fru-i^'tion 

ig-ni''tion 

in-i'^tial 

in-si''tion 

nii-li''ti§i 


mo-ni^'tioii 

mu-ni^'tioii 

nu-tri'^tion 

nu-tri"tious 

par-tf'tion 

per-di'^tion 

pe-ti'^tion 

po-§i''tion 


pro-pi''tious 

se-di''tion 

se-di''tious 

sol-str'tial 

tra-df'tiou 

tu-ftion 

v'r'ti-ate 

vo-lf  tion 


SI. 

Remark.  2,    Whenever  the  digraph  si  has  the  sound  of  sh,  it  follows  a 
liquid,  or  the  letter  s,  which  blends  with  it,  or  is  silent. 


cSs'sion 
mSn'sion 


mis'sion 
pls'si9n 


pSn'sion 
sSs'sion 


tSn'sion 
v^r'si9n 
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ac-ces'sion 

ad-mis'sion 

ag-gres'sion 

as-cen'sion 

as-per'sion 

ai-ver'sion 

com-mis'sion 

com-pas'sion 

com-prSs'sion 

com-pursion 

con-ces'sion 

con-cus'sion 


con-ver  sion 

con-vul'sioD. 

de-clen'sion 

de-pres'sion 

di-grSs'sion 

di-men'sion. 

dis-cus'sign 

dif-mis'sion 

dis-per'sion 

dis-seii'sious 

di-ver'sion 

di-vtil'sion 


ex-cur  sion 

ex-pS,n'sioii 

ex-pres'sion 

ex-pul'sion 

ex-ten' sion 

im-prSs'sion 

in-ciir'sion 

in-ver'sion 

o-mis'sion 

op-pres'sion 

per-cus'sion 

per-mis'sion 


con-fSs'sion      e-mis'sion        per-ver'sion 


po§-§es'sion 

pre-ten'sion 

pro-ces'sion 

pro-fes'sion 

pro-gres'sion 

re-mis'sion 

se-ces'sion 

sub-mis'sion 

sub-ver'sion 

suc-ces'sion 

sup-prSs'sion 

sus-pen'sion 

trans-gr^s'sion 


^    ci. 

Remark  3.    Whenever  the  digraph  ci  has  the  sound  of  sh,  it  follows 
a  vowel,  a  liquid,  or  the  letter  s,  which  blends  with  it,  or  is  silent. 


an'cient 
c5n'science 


gra'cious 
lus'cious 


so'cial 
spa'cious 


spe'cie 
spe'cious 


a-tro'cious 
^u-da'cious 


fal-la'cious 
fe-ro'cious 
fi-nan'cial 
com-mer'cial    lo-qua'cious 


ca-pa'cious 


pre-co'cious 
pro-vin'cial 
piig-na'cious 
ra-pa'cious 


e-da'cious        men-da'cious    sa-ga'cious 


te-na'cious 

un-gra'cious 

ve-ra'cious 

vi-va'cious 

vo-ra'cious 


Remark  4.  .  When  ci,  sounded  as  sh,  follows  a  short  accented  vowel,  it 
is  united  with  this  vowel  in  pronunciation,  though  separated  ia  syllabication ; 
and  the  union  is  indicated  by  a  double  accent,  as  in  the  case  of  ti.  Seo 
Remark  1. 


^u-spi''cious  es-pe''cial 

ca-pri^'cious  ju-di''cial 

de-fi^'cient  lo-^i''cian 

de-li''cious  ma-^i''cian 

ef-ff'cient  ma-lf  cious 


mu-§i''cian 

of-fi"cial 

op-ti''cian 

pa-tri"cian 

per-ni"cious 


pliy-§i''eian 
pro-fi''cient 
suf-ff  cient 


v/^. 


sus-pi"cioa 
sus-pi"cious 
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ch. 


^Sn'ghion  (^siiun)    trun'glieon  (-shun)    mar'^liion-Sss  (-1 


■shryn) 


Remark  5.    Most  of  the  words  in  wMch  ch  has  the  sound  of  sh  have 
been  adopted  from  the  French. 


Sv'a-lan§he 

cap-u-^hin' 

^ha-grin' 

9liai§e 

9ham-pagne'  (pan') 

§ham-paign'  (pan') 

^Iian-de-lier' 


gha-rade' 

gliar'la-tan 

^he-mi^e' 

^hev-a-lier' 

Qhev'ron 

^lii-ca'ner-y 

^liiy'al-ry 

s. 


ga-lo^lie' 

ma-ghine' 

ma-ghin'er-y 

mus-taclie' 

non'clia-lance' 

p^r-a-chute' 

pis-ta'ghio 


Remark  6.    When  s  has  the  sound  of  sh,  it  precedes  u  or  e.    If,  at  the 
same  time,  it  follows  another  s,  the  latter  blends  with  it,  or  is  silent. 


as-sure' 

*(3i-shuj:') 

cen'sure 

(sen'shur) 

f  is'sure  * 

(fish'yur) 

tSn'sure 

(ton'shur) 

in-sure' 

(jn-shur') 

nWse-a 

(n§iw'she-§i) 

nS-u'se-ate 

(naw'she-at) 

bs'se-ous 

(osh'e-us) 

pres'sure 

(presh'ur) 

sug'ar 

(shug'ar) 

su'ma^h  • ' 

(shu'mak) 

sure 

(shtir) 

ce. 

ar-^il-la'ceous 

(-shus) 

o'cean 

cre-ta'ceous 

(-shus) 

ar-e-na'ceous 

fi-la'ceous 

(-shu's) 

crus-ta'ceous 

fo-li-a'ceous 

sap- 

-o-na'ceous 

ce-ta'ceous 

fSr-i-na'ceous 

her-ba'ceous 

tes-ta'ceous 

sgliist  (shist) 


sell. 


sghis'toiis 


*  See  Tlie  Sound  of  Y,  as  in  YOtr,  p.  69. 
t  See  TTie  Sound  of  K,  as  in  KID-,  p.  71 
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se. 

nau'seous  (naw'shus) 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  caption,  or  arrest,  of  a  criminal. 
A  captious  disposition.  A  faction,  or  political  party.  A  fractious 
child.  A  lotion  for  a  wound.  Martial  law.  A  nuptial  ceremony. 
Be  patient.  What  is  the  qiiotient  ?  A  soldier's  ration,  A  sentient 
being.  The  force  of  suction.  Ablution,  or  the  act  of  washing.  A 
strange  assertion.  A  good  citation.  A  convention  of  delegates. 
The  credentials  of  an  ambassador.  He  gave  a  vi^id  description. 
Write  thfe  exercise  from  my  dictation.  An  equation  in  algebra.  In- 
dustry is  essential  to  success.  Facetious  conversation.  He  is  im- 
patient of  control.  The  British  legation  at  Washington.  The  potenr 
tial  mood.  Frudential  considerations.  The  pidsation  of  the  heart. 
The  refraction  of  light.  He  ate  to  repletion.  He  was  allowed  to 
satiate  his  appetite.  A  sententious  style.  A  sidjstantial  foundation. 
A  man's  vocation.  .^ 

The  addition  of  numbers.  Iwidless  amhition.  Rocks  are  worn 
by  the  attrition  of  the  waves.  The  period  of  dentition.  K  flagitious 
action.  An  initial  letter.  The  em'olment  of  militia.  A  monitionj 
or  warning.  Nutritious  food.  In  danger  of  perdition.  Propitious 
circumstances.  The  solstitial  colures.  An  act  of  volition.  The  ac- 
cession of  Victoria  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  aggression  of 
an  enemy.  The  ascension  of  a  balloon.  The  compression  of  the 
air.  Concussion  of  the  brain.  The  discussion  of  a  question.  The 
emission  of  bank  bills.  An  idiomatic  expression.  The  effect  of  per- 
cussion. The  possession  of  property.  A  long  procession.  Seces- 
sion from  a  party.  The  suppression  of  intemperance.  Transgres- 
sion of  the  law. 

Ancient  nations.  A  good  conscience.  Gracious  in  disposition. 
Luscious  fruit.  Social  pleasm'es.  A  spacious  apartment.  The 
debt  was  paid  in  specie.  Specious  pretences.  An  atrocious  crime. 
Sagacious  men.  A  ferocious  hea.st.  A  financial  cn&h.  Mendacious 
in  speech.  A  precocious  child.  Bapacious  birds.  A  veracious  his- 
tory. A  voracious  appetite.  Auspicious  circumstances.  Delicious 
drink.  Judicial  decisions.  The  argument  of  a  logician.  The  trick 
of  a  magician.  He  is  a  great  musician.  The  skill  of  an  optician. 
A  good  pliysician.  A  proficient  in  mathematics.  The  supply  is 
iufiicient.    Of  a  suspicious  temper. 
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A  stanchion  under  the  beam  of  a  ship.  A  truncheon,  or  staff.  A 
marchioness  Is  the  "wife  of  a  marquis.  An  avalanche  of  snow.  A 
capuchin,  or  Franciscan  friar.  They  felt  great  chagrin  for  theii 
failure.  A  chaise  has  two  wheels.  Champagne  is  a  sparkling  wine. 
K  champaign,  or- flat,  open  country.  A  chandelier  for  a  parlor. 
Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  charade  ?  He  is  a  base  charlatan. 
A  chevalier,  or  knight.  A  zigzag  ornament  in  a;rchitecture  is  called 
a  chevron.  He  was  guilty  of  chicanery.  In  the  days  of  chivalry. 
A  galoche,  or  over-shoe.  Skilled  m  machinery.  Does  he  wear  a 
mustache  ?  He  showed  great  nonchalance.  A  parachute  for  sup- 
port in  the  air.     The  pistachio,  or  Sp'ian  nut. 

The  story  is  true,  I  can  assure  you.  A  fissure  in  the  rock.  Are- 
naceous soil.  A  cetaceous  fish.  Cretaceous,  or  chalky  formations. 
The  lobster  is  a  crustaceous  animal.  Farinaceous  substances. 
Asbestos  is  a  filaceous  mineral.  Minerals  that  spHt  into  leaves,  lil^e 
mica,  are  foliaceous.  Eerhaceous  plants.  The  water  of  the  ocean. 
A  saponaceous  compound  is  formed  by  mixing  an  oil  with  an  alkali. 
The  oyster  is  a  testaceous  animal.  Schist  is  a  slaty  rock.  Naua 
seous  medicines. 


The  Sound  of  z,  as  in  azure.  This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed  by 
si,  s,  zi,  and  ti. 

si. 

Remark  1.  Whenever  si  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  azure,  it  follows  an 
accented  vowel,  except  in  the  word  abscission  (sib-slzh'un).  In  this  case  the 
first  s  blends  with  the  sound  of  si,  or  is  silent. 

bra'^ier  cro'§ier         ^u'^ion  ho'§ier  o'§ier 

(-zher)  (-zher)  (-ztlun)  (-zh?r)  i-^her) 

^-bra'§ion  con-clii'§ion  e-va'§ion  ob-tru'§ion 

ad-he'§ion  con-fii'§ioii  ex-clii'§ion  oc-ca'§ion 

af-fii'§ion  con-tii'^ion  ex-plo'§ioii  per-sua'§ion 

al-lu'§ion  cor-ro'§ion  il-lii'§ioii  pr9-fii'§ioii 

am-bro'§i^  de-lii'^ioii  in-fu'^ion  pro-tru'^ion 

co-he'§ioii  dif-fii'^ion  in-tru'§iori  se-clu'§ioii 

col-lu'§ion  ef-fu'§ion  in-va'§ion  suf-fii'§i9n 
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K-EMARK  2.  When  si,  having  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  azure,  follows  » 
short  accented  vowel,  it  is  united  with  this  vowel  in  pronunciation,  though 
separated  in  syllabication ;  and  this  union  is  indicated  by  a  double  accent. 


col-li''§ioii 
de-ci''5i9n 

de-ri''§ioii 
di-vi''§ioii 

e-li''§ioii 
iii-ci''§ioa 

pre-ci''§ion 
re-Yi''§ion. 

clo'^ure 

(-ziiur) 

com-po'§ure 
dis-clo'§ure 

s. 
en-clo'§ure 

(-ziiur)  . 

e-ra'§ure 
ex-po'§ure 

lei'§ure 

(-zhur) 

mSa§'ure 
plSa^'ure 

trea§'ure 

(trezh'ur) 

u'§u-al* 
u'§u-rer 

in-ci§'ure 

fore-clo'§ure 

ro'§e-ate 

u'^u-ry  * 

Zl. 

bra'zier  (-zher)t         gla'zier  (-zher)         gra'zier  ^zh?r? 

ti. 

tran-Sl'^tion  (trSn-sIzh'un) 

Exercises  for  Writing-.  —  An  abrasion  of  the  skin.  The  t^ 
Tiesion  of  two  surfaces.  The  attraction  of  cohesion.  A  collusion 
between  "witnesses  to  tell  a  falsehood.  A  contusion,  or  bruise.  Cor- 
rosion by  the  action  of  an  acid.  The  insane  man  is  under  a  delusion. 
Ejfusion  of  blood.  A  crafty  evasion.  A  loud  explosion.  An  infu- 
sion of  tea.  Beware  of  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  of  others.  He 
disturbed  the  assembly  by  the  obtrusion  of  improper  subjects.  The 
protrusion  of  a  tusk.  A  suffusion  of  color.  A  frightful  collision. 
Exposed  to  derision.  The  elision  of  a  Letter.  The  surgeon  made 
an  incision  through  the  flesh.  He  wrote  with  precision.  The 
revision  of  the  press.  The  closure  of  the  mouth.  The  erasure 
of  a  word.  The  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage.  Leisure  for  study. 
Business  before  pleasure.  A  roseate  hue.  A  priceless  treasure. 
The  v^ual  method.  One  who  takes  illegal  interest  is  a  usurer.  A 
glazier  repairs  windows.    A  grazier  of  herds.    A  sudden  transiHon. 

*  See  TTie  Sound  of  Y,  as  in  YOV,  p.  69. 
t  This  word  la  also  spelled  brasier. 
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The  Sotjnd  vt  y,  as  in  you.    This  sound,  immediately  after  an  accent, 
is  otherwise  expressed  by  i  before  another  vowel  in  an  unaccented  syllable. 


arien  (-y§n) 

coir 

ier  (-yer) 

min'ioiK 

[-TfT)  ruffian  (• 

bast'ion 

courtlier 

mull'ion       scairion 

biiriard§* 

fil'i 

al 

on'ion 

scuirion 

biirion 

fust 

'ian 

piirioii 

Span'iel 

briiriant 

h^' 

'iard§ 

pm'ion 

triirion 

bliirion 

Ind' 

ian 

pon'iard       val'iant 

Obrist'iaii  (-y?n) 

mill 

'ioa 

• 

qugst'ion      viz'ier 

a-mel'io-rata 

ci-vil'ian 

fa-mil'iar 

^u:^-iriar 

coirier- 

■y 

me-dal'lion 

bat-tal'ion 

com-pan'ioa 

o-pm'ion 

be-liav'ior 

di-^est' 

ion 

pa-vil'ion 

bil'ia-ry 

do-mm' 

ion 

ple-be'ian 

brev'ia-ry 

e-moirieiit 

Ple'ia-de§ 

ce-lest'ial 

es-pal'ier 

punc-tYl'ious 

cH'ia-ry 

e|:-li^ust'ion 

re-beirion 

Remabk.    The  vowel  n,  when  long,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  has  thft 
Bound  of  yu ;  and  when  u  immediately  follows  an  accented  syllable,  it  often 
s  the  sound  of  yu  slightly  articulated. 


ra-nus  (yuO 


u'^a^e 
use 


use'ful 
u-§iirp' 


u-M'i-ty 
u-to'pi-an 


creat'ure  (-yur)  junct'ure  (-yyr)  pict'ure  (-yur)  structure  (-yui) 
culture  igct'ure  post'ure         siit'ure 


cult'ure 

feat'ure 

fig'ure 

frS,ct'ure 

fut'ure 

^Sst'ure 


mixture 

moist'ure 

nat'ure 

niirt'ure 

p^st'ure 


rapt'ure 

rupt'ure 

script'ure 

sculpt'ure 

stat'ure 


text'ure 

tmct'ure 

tort'ure 

vent'ure 

verd'uri 


•  With  respect  to  the  doubled  consonant  in  tliis  and  Other  ^^s  of  this  l^jfie© 
Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
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stat'ue  (-yu)       stat'ute  (-yat)        vSVue  (-yu)      virt'ue  (-yv) 


Sct'u-al 

S-ct'u-ate 

^d-vSnt'ure 

cent'u-ry 

de-bent'ure 

doc'u-mSnt 

ed'u-cate 

Sm'u-late 

fab'u-lous 


genu-me 

glob'u-lar 

grad'u-al 

grad'u-ate 

grSn'u-lg,r 


p^t'u-lant 
post'u-late 
punct'u-al^ 
rgg'u-late ' 
sat'u-rate 


m^n'u-script  sin'u-oiis 

mon'u-ment  stfm^u-late^ 

mut'u-al  str^'u-ous 

nS,t'u-ral  "  sumpt'u-ous 


tSb'u-late 
tit'u-lar  . 
tort'u-ous  ^ 

trem'ti-lous- 

~  <  <-' '  ^ 

trit'u-rate 
"unct'u-ous  \, 

Yent'u-rous 
Tirt'u-ous 


ad-vent'u-rous 
Sg'ri-cult-ure 
to-big'u-ous-     : 
ar-tic'u-lat6~ 
as-sid'utDus^-^-_^ 
'priirric^u-lax  ^;^^ 
ca-pit'u-late  "^  , 
^o-a^^late^-   . 
eon-spic'u-qus  ^ 
cwi-tSmpt%-ous 


con-tin'u-ous 
de-cid'u-ous 
_~  e-mol'u-mSnt 
:^gst'u-a-iy  ^     - 
e-vent^u-al 
ex-ten'u-ate 
im-pet'u-ous 
iia-bit'u-al   :    . 
^  ha-bit'U-afe 
Iior'ti-CTflt-ure 


in-f  at'u-ate 
iii-^Sn'u-ous 

■   in-sin'u-ate 

^  in-teg'u:^ent , 
man-u-facfure 

.  inSn-ii-ihis'sioii 
mens-u-ra'tion- 
per-pSt'u-al,: 

-  stStr'u-a-ry  . 
tu-mult'uvous 


Exercises Mbr  Wrifing. — An  alien,  or  foreigner.  The  bastion 
^  a  fort.  The  game  of  billiards.  A  brilliant  star.  Gold  in  bullion. 
T^he  life  of  a  Christian.  -A  collier,  or  digger  of  coals.  The  manners 
of  a  courtier.  A  book  fiill  of  fustian.  The  habits  of  the  Indian. 
The  minion  of  a  court.  A  mullidh  in  a  window.  A  pillion,  or 
kind  of  saddle  for  a  woman.  Armed  with  a  poniard.  A  fierce 
ruffian.  A  scaUion  is  a  kind  of  onion.  A  scullion,  or  kitchen 
servant.  The  grand  vizier  of  Tm'key.  To  ameliorate  is  to  make 
better.  A  battalion  of  soldiers.  Good  behavior.  A  biliary  duct. 
Ciliary  veins.  A  colliery,  or  coal-mine.  The  digestion  of  food. 
Emollient  appKcations.  An  espalier,  or  lattice-work  for  trees. 
A  krge  medal,  or  medallion.  Plebeian  amusements.  The  Pleiades, 
or  the  Seven  Stars.  Functilious  conduct.  A  rebellion  against  ^ 
goY^mm^t.  < 


'^'U 
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The  planet  Uranus.  A  useful  invention.  Tyrants  usurp  dominion. 
A  Utopian  scheme.  A  li\iRg  creature.  Culture  of  the  intellect, 
Fracture  of  a  limb.  The  juncture  of  one  thing  with  another.  The 
nurture  of  the  yoimg.  A  posture  of  defence.  The  art  of  sculpture, 
A  suture  of  the  skull.  Tincture  of  opium.  The  verdure  of  the 
fields.  A  beautiful  statue.  A  statute  of  Congress.  The  value  of 
health.  Virtue  leads  to  happiness.  The  actual  is  opposed  to  thi 
ideal.  V.rhat  motives  actuate  him?  Goods  entitled  to  debenture. 
Examples  educate  the  young  more  than  precepts.  It  is  honorable  to 
emulate  the  virtues  of  others.  Where  did  he  graduate  ?  Granules 
substances.     The  monument  at  Bunker  Hill. 

A  petulant  disposition.  A  postulate^  or  assumed  position.  Sat-' 
urate  the  sponge  with  water.  Sinuous  paths.  Reward  to  stimulate 
ambition.  Tabulate  the  results.  Titidar  dignities.  TrGmulous  with 
emotion.  A  mortar  to  triturate  minerals.  Unctuous  substances. 
Ah  adventurous  spirit.  Ambiguous  expressions.  Articulate  your 
words  distinctly.  Be  assiduous  in  the  pm'suit  of  knowledge,  Bur- 
goyne  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Deciduous  trees.  Men  sometimes 
-seek  office  for  their  own  emolument.  An  estuary,  or  arm  of  the  sea. 
What  can  extenuate  his  guilt  ?  He  is  fond  of  TiorticuUure.  He  al- 
lowed no  temptations  to  infatuate  hira.  An  ingenuous  disposition. 
Crafty  men  know  how  to  insinuate  what  they  dare  not  say  directly^ 
The  manumission  of  a  slave.  An  exhibition  of  statuary.  A  tumult' 
uous  rabble.       ^  S%   ^' 

The  Sound  of  k,  as  in  kid.  This  soTjnd  is  otherwise  expressed  by 
c,  q,  ch,  and  gh. 

C. 

Remark  1.  The  consonant  c  is  sounded  like  k  before  a,  o,  and  la, 
and  in  some  other  situations,  as  already  explained  in  Section  III. 


4- 

Remark  2.  The  consonant  q,  before  the  letter  n,  as  already  explained 
in  Section  III.,  is  sounded  like  k ;  and  u,  in  this  case,  is  sometimes  sounded 
like  w,  and  is  sometimes  silent. 

quad'ra-tiire      quaFi-ty  quar'ter-ly        quix-ot^jc 

(kwod'  (kwol')  •  {kwdif) '       *  (kwiks-)  * 

quad'ru-ped       quan'ti-ty         quer'u-lous        quo-ta'ti9ii 

Ckw&aO  *  (kwoi^)*    *  (kwes')  ^  (kwy-^ 
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Hemaek.  3.    "When  the  combination  qu  immediately  follows  an  accented 
^hort  vowel,  q,  sounded  as  k,  is  joined  with  this  vowel,  and  u,  sounded  as 


\ 


W,  is  joined  to  the  next  syllable. 


an-tiqTii-ty(5tn-tik'w§-)  jn-iq'ui-ty  (in-ik'we-j  req'ui-§ite  (rekv?-) 

aq'ue-dtict  liq'uid  seq-ues-tra'ti9ii 

Sq'ui-pagG  liq'ui-date  seq'ues-tra-tor  . 

eq'ui-ty  ob-liq'ui-ty  ii-biq'ui-ty 

Hemaek  4.     In  some  words,  mostly  derived  from  the  Frenoh,  the  di. 
graph  qu  has  the  sound  of  k. 


con'quer  (kong'ker)  * 

CO-quStte'  (k9-ket') 

^tri-quStte'  (gt-e-k6t') 

eX-cheq'uer  (eks-chgk'er) 
mc'quer  (lak'er) 
liq'uor  (lik'ur) 


mas-quer-ade'  (mas-k§r-ad') 

mOS-qui'tO  (mos-ke'tS) 

par'o-CL^^t  (par'9-kgt) 
piq'uant  (pik'^mt) 

^i-quet'  (pe-kef) 

qua-driUe'  (k?i-drir) 


9,n-tiqiie'  (-tek*) 

gro-tesque'  (-tesk') 

pique  (pek) 

biir-lesque'  i 

[-lesk') 

mosque  (mssk) 

stat-u-esque'  (-gsk'» 

cri-tiqiie'  (-teko 

o-paque'  c-pak') 

u-nique'  (-ngko 

ch. 

5lia§m 

gbord 

fhyle 

fllOir  (kwir) 

fhrome 

gbyme 

€hal-dee' 

5blo'] 

L^ide 

^lioVer 

fliris'ten  (kris'sn)f 

^lia'os 

5blo': 

rine 

fho'ral 

fhrist'mas  (kris') 

(^liem'ist 

5blo' 

rate 

^lio'rus 

giiron'ic 

€hal-da'ic 

fbi-me'ra 

ghrg-mSt'ic 

fha-St'ic 

^hlo^ro-form 

gbron'i-cle  (-ki)t 

fhSr'ac-ter 

fliol'c  * 

5-ra 

^hron'i-cler 

^liem'is-try 

^hoVi 

3r-ic 

^hrys'a-lis 

£liil'i-ad  * 

€hrist'iaii-Tze 

$hrjs'o-lite 

X 

*  See  The  Sound  of  N&,  as  in  SlJ^Cf,  p.  "S. 
t  See  Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
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^lia-lyb'e-ate 
jha-me'le-oa 
5hi-mer^i-c§,l 

a^he  (ak) 


^hi-rbg'ra-piiy 
ghi-rop'o-dist 


^ho-rog'ra-plij 

fhro-nol'o-^y 
^hro-nom'e-ter 


scheme  <sk5m)  s^li661  (skaii 


an'^hor  <aBg'kur)*  me^Mia         pas'-jhal 
dr'^^hfm.z.  or'^hil  s^he- sis 


ar^he-mist 
ar^he-my 
^n'ar-ghj 
an'(^ho-ret(aag')  * 
arch-an'^el 
"ar'clie-type 
ar'^hi-teet 
ar'ghi-trave 

a-na^h^ro-m^m 
cSt-e-flm'meii 
co^h'le-a-ry 
-hi'e-rar-^hy 

Sn^argh 

COn^h  (kongk)* 


feroii-^hi'tis 

cat'e-gln^ni 

g^h'i-nite 

e-glifnus 

eu'^ha-rist  (jr) 

hep'tar-^hy 

ia^li'ry-mal 

me-^han'ic 


stry^h'nine- 
tro'ghee 

me^Van-i^m. 
paVa-tme 
s^lio-iS^s^tic 
sep'ul-glire  (-ker)  f 
se-piir^liral 
sto-mSgh'ic 
syn'gliro-nous  " 
tegl/ni-cal 


magh-i-naHion  mo-nar'ghi-cal 

me-^han'i-cal  pa-ro'^hi-al 

me^h-a-ni^cian  psy-^hoFo-^y  t 

mel'an-gliol-y  sy-nec^do-^he 

crbm'lejli       logh  stom'agh 

dis^tigli  mon' argil      su'mS^h  (sW) 


fei'e-rargh       mSn'o-stigh       pa'tri-argh      Pen'ta-teiigh. 


gh. 


15ugh  (16k) 


sllOUgh  (sh6k) 


•  See  The  Sound  of  iVff,  as  in  sing,  p.  75. 
t  See  Wvrds  amtsining  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
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Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  quadrature  ci  the  micle.  A 
quixotic  scheme-  The  rules  of  equity.  Liquidate  the  debt.  Peiy 
severance  is  requisite  to  success.  The  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  sequestration  of  property.  She 
is  a  coquette.  An  exact  observer  of  etiquette.  The  English  exclie- 
quer.  Lacquer,  ox  yoxm^h.  The  bite  of  a  mosquiio.  Aparoquei^ 
or  small  pai-rot.  A  piquant  remai'k.  Piquet  is  a  game  at  cards. 
They  are  going  to  dance  a  quadrille.  Antique  furniture.  A  bur- 
lesque poeni.  Addison's  critique  w^on.  -Paradise  Lost.  A  grotesque 
figure.  A  Tm'kish  mosqtie.  Do  not  entertain  a  pique  against  another. 
Btatuesque  repose.     A  unique  character. 

A  cliasm  in  a  rock.  The  chord  of  a  musical  iiistrtiment.  CJirome 
is  one  d  the  metals.  Chyle  is  separated  from  chyme.  The  Ckaldee 
language.  The  chloride  of  lime.  Chlorine  is  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  common  salt.  The  chlorate  of  potash.  Choler,  or  anger. 
Choral  symphonies.  By  what  name  -will  he  christen  the  child  ?  A 
chronic  disease.  A  Chcddaic  idiom.  A  chaotic  mass.  A  chiliad^ 
or  one  thousand.  A  chimera  of  the  imagination.  A  choleric  slispo-^ 
sition.  The  nations  of  Chrisiendom.  Tlie  chromatic  scale.  A  faitli- 
fbl  chronicler  of  events.  The  chryscdis  of  the  silkworm,  Chrysolits 
is  a  gi-een  mineral.  CJialyheaie  -waters  santain  iron.  The  changing 
hues  of  the  chameleon.  A  chimeiHcal  project.  His  chirography  i? 
bad-  The  chiropodist  removes  corns  from  the  feet.  The  chronom- 
eter is  an  exact  timepiece.  He  is  subject  to  the  headache.  A  wil^J 
scheme.  A  good  school.  The  drachma  ^^'as  a  Grecian  coin, 
Mechlin  lace.  Orchil  and!  orchis  are  species  of  plants.  The  schesisy 
or  state  of  the  body.  Strychnine  is  a  poisonous  ekrng.  A  trochees 
is  a  poetic  foot  of  one  long  and  one  short  syllable. 

The  alchemist  tried  to  convert  ©ther  metals  into  gold.  A  state  of 
(jtnarcliy.  An  anchoret,  or  hermit.  An  archetype,  or  model.  A 
ddlful  architect.  Bronchitis  is  an  inflammation  ©f  the  windpipe. 
An  ill  state  of  the  boely  is  called  cachexy.  The  echinite  is  a  fossil 
echinus.  The  eucharid,  or  the  Lord's  sijpper.  The  Saxon  heptarcliy. 
The  lachrymal  glands.  A  sepulchre  of  stone.  Stomachic  medi- 
cines. Synchronous  events.  It  would  be  an  arhachro-nis^n  to  repre- 
sent Aristotle  and  Socrates  as  eontemporaries.  A  catechumen,  oi 
one  yet  in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  A  cochleary,.  or  sphal  tube, 
A  great  mechanician.  Parochial  limits.  The  study  of  psychology. 
Synecdoche  is  a  figure  of  rhetoric.  Milton  personifies  chaos  as  "  the- 
anarch  oid,'*     A  conch,  or  marine  shell.      The  Druiffe  probably 
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erected  the  cromlech.  A  distich,  or  couplet.  A  loch,  or  lake.  Su^ 
mach  is  used  in  tanning.  The  ruler  of  a  sacred  order  is  called  a 
hierarch.  A  monostich,  or  single  verse.  A  book  of  the  Pentateuch. 
In  L'eland  a  lake  is  called  a  lough.    A  shough,  or  shaggy  dog. 


The  Sotjnd  of  ng,  as  in  sing.  This  sound  is  otherwise  expressed  by 
n  when  it  occurs  before  k  or  its  equivalent  in  a  monosyllable,  and  when, 
being  in  any  syllable  having  a  primary  or  a  secondary  accent,  except  in  the 
prefixes  in,  non,  and  un,  it  precedes  the  sound  of  k  or  of  g  hard. 


bSnk 

blank 

blink 

brink 

clSnk 

clink 

crank 

Sn'^hor 

an'ger 

Sn'gle  (-gi)* 

an'gry 

an'guisli 

ban'quet 

blSn'ke't 

bun'gle  (-gi) 

can'ker 

clSn'gor 

c5n'cord 

con'course 


drSnk 

drink 

flank 

frank 

liS^nk 

ink 

junk 

con'gress 

con'quest 

con'quer 

dan'gle  (-gi) 

dis-tinct' 

fin'ger 

fnnc'tion 

fun'gus 

gSii'grene 

hS^n'ker 

hun'ger 

jan'gle  (-gi) 


link 

lynx 

mmk 

monk 

pmk 

plank 

prSnk 


prmk 

shank 

shrink 

shrunk 

sink 

slTnk 

sphinx 


sunk 

tank 

thank 

think 

trunk 

wink 

zinc 


jm'gle  (-gi) 

lan'gua^e 

ISn'guid 

lan'guish 

Imager 

lin'guist 

man'gle  (gi) 

min'gle  (-gi) 

mon'grel 

mon'key 

rSn'kle  (ki) 

san'guine 


sm'gle  (-gi) 
span'gle  (-gi) 
sprin'kle  (-ki) 
stran'gle  (-gi)j 
tan'gle  (-gi) 
tin'gle  (-gi) 
tm'ker 
tran'quil 
trin'ket 
twm'kle  (-ki) 
van'quish 
wrin'kle(ring'fci)t 


Sn'gu-lar  dis-tiii'guish     ex-tin'guish       sm'gu-lar 

de-lin'quent      e-l5n'gate         re-lin'quish       trun'cat-ed 

*  For  words  analogous  to  those  in  this  list  which  terminate  in  a  silent  E  final , 
see  Words  coxtmning  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
t  See  Words  containing  Silent  Letters,  p.  76. 
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Remark..  Most  derivatives  from  "words  ending  in  ng,  as  smg-er^ 
hring-er,  kc,  take  the  additional  syllable  without  any  change  in  its 
sound  ;  but  the  following  are  exceptions,  being  pronounced  as  if  the  n  of 
the  digraph  ng  were  changed  into  ng,  and  the  g  transferred  to  the  suffix. 

lon'ger  (iong'g?r)  stron'ger  youn'ger 

lon'gest  stron'gest  youii'gest 

dipli-thon'gal  (dip-)  *  triph-tlion'gal  (trip-) 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  A  bank  of  sand.  A  hlinJc,  or  gKmpse. 
The  dank  of  chains.  The  fank,  or  side.  A  hank  of  thread.  A 
Chinese  junk.  Sharp-sighted  as  a  lynx.  The  fur  of  a  mink.  A 
fooHsh  prank.  Do  not  ^^^'inA;  so  much.  The  shank  of  an  anchor. 
The  thieves  slink  away.  The  sphinx  of  Egypt  A  tank  for  water. 
Zinc  is  a  metal.  Restrain  anger.  A  sumptuous  hanqiiet.  The  un- 
skilful bungle  at  their  work.  The  clangor  of  trumpets.  Conquer  your 
passions.  The  function  of  the  stomach.  A  fungus,  or  mushroom. 
Gangrene,  or  mortification.  The  jangle  of  instruments  out  of  tune. 
A  languid  manner.  A  profound  linguist.  A  mongrel  goose.  A 
sanguine  temperament.  An  angular  outHne.  Do  not  he  a  delin- 
quent. Relinquish  the  claim.  A  t/mncated  pyramid.  This  line  is 
longer  than  that.  He  is  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  A  dipli- 
thongal  sound. 


VI.    Words  containing  silent  letters. 

1,      Silent  vowels. 

Remark.  1.  The  vowel  e  is  the  only  one  that  is  silent  as  a  final  letter, 
and,  in  this  situation,  it  is  always  silent  except  in  a  few  words  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  in  apostrophe,  catastrophe,  epitome,  recipe,  simile,  Sec. 

1.    Silent  e  final. 

Remark  2.  The  effect  of  a  silent  e  final  in  lengthening  the  preceding 
rowel,  and  in  giving  to  c  the  sound  of  s,  and  to  g  the  sound  of  j,  kas  been 
already  shovm.f  The  same  vowel  is  silent,  also,  at  the  end  of  many  words 
in  which  no  similar  effect  is  apparent. 

*  See  Woria  containing  Silent  Letters.  f  See  pp.  30,  93,  60. 
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TT 


are 

ciirve 

horse 

niirse 

sieve 

Sxe 

dense 

house 

parse 

solve 

bade 

doY-Q 

ISpse 

pau§e 

sp6u§e 

carve 

Slse 

live 

poi§e 

starve 

cau§e 

false 

10§e 

prSve 

swerve 

cliinse 

give 

louse 

pulse 

tense 

cli6c)§0 

glove 

love 

piirse 

terse 

cl&u§e 

gSne 

mouse 

rinse 

twSlve 

come 

g66se 

mOve 

rou§e 

valve 

copse 

grouse 

nerve 

sauce 

verse 

corpse 

hearse 

noi§e 

sSnse 

were 

ciirse  * 

helve 

n65se 

shove 

worse  (wars) 

a-bove' 

con-dense' 

3tn-dorse' 

in-verse' 

re-pulse' 

ab-§51ve' 

con-verse' 

ex-pSnse' 

n5n'sense 

re-§erve' 

Sd'verse 

de-§erve' 

for-give' 

Sb-§erve' 

re-§olve' 

ap-pr6ve' 

di§-biirse' 

im-mense' 

per-verse' 

re-sponse' 

a-rou§e' 

dis-pense' 

im-merse' 

pre-pense' 

re-verse' 

as-perse' 

dis-perse' 

im-pr6ve' 

pre-§erve' 

sub-serve' 

a-verse' 

di§-§olve' 

im'pulse 

re-hearse' 

trans-verse' 

ca-rou§e' 

di'verse 

in'cense 

re-lS,pse' 

trav'erse 

col-lS^pse' 

e-clipse' 

in-tSnse' 

re-morse' 

] 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Are  you  ready  to  fit  the  helve  into 
the  axe  ?  He  bade  me  make  no  noise.  Sailors  chinse  the  seams 
of  a  deck  with  oakum.  A  copse  is  a  grove  of  small  trees.  Lead  is 
very  dense.  The  wings  of  a  dove.  A  false  statement.  A  kid 
glove.  The  lapse  of  time.  The  optic  n&rve.  Can  you  poise  a  rod 
on  the  tip  of  your  finger  ?  Binse  the  bottle.  Bauce  gives  relish  to 
food.  .  "Will  you  sliove  the  sled,  or  wiU  you  puU  it  ?  A  sieve  to  sep- 
arate bran  from  flour.  Do  not  swerve  fi.'om  the  truth.  A  terse  style. 
The  valve  of  a  pump.     How  does  verse  differ  firom  prose  ? 


*  When  E  is  silent  in  some  words  after  s  and  a  liquid,  it  prevents  iS  from  tfcking 
the  sound  of  z,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  curf  with  curse^  deH§  with  denaCf 
«/if  with  else,  Unf  with  tense. 

7* 


/ 
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Be  above  suspicion.  What  can  absolve  one  from  such  guilt  ?  .  Ad* 
terse  circumstances.  Men  were  found  base  enough  to  asperse  the 
character  of  Washington.  The  collapse  of  a  hollow  vessel  by  ex- 
ternal pressure.  A  j)ump  to  condense  air.  He  was  appointed  to 
disburse  the  fiinds.  The  mayor  ordered  the  rioters  to  disperse. 
Bhds  of  diverse  colors.  To  indorse  a  note  is  to  wiite  one's  name  on 
the  back  of  it.  The  expense  of  travelling.  Immerse  it  in  water.  A 
^wdidien  impulse.  Fragrant  r/ice/ise.  A  j5e?T;er5e  disposition.  MaHce 
prepense.  A  relapse  into  former  illness.  A  stranger  fears  no  re- 
pulse from  the  door  of  a  true  gentleman.  Resei^e  a  store  for  the 
future.  A  reverse  of  fortune.  Endeavor  to  subset^Q  the  interests 
«)f  others.     Ships  traverse  the  ocean. 

RsMARK  3.  "With  respect  to  unaccented  syllables,  the  rule  by  which  a 
«ient  e  final  after  a  single  consonant  lengthens  the  preceding  vowel  somex 
times  applies ;  but  frequently  the  latter  has  a  short  sound  more  or  less 
distinct.  The  classes  of  words  terminating  respectively  in  ile,  ine,  ite, 
Rnd  ive  will  exemplify  these  two  cases. 

Words  terminating  in  il^. 

e'dile  Sx'ile  ^Sn'tile  pen'tile    ' 

cSm'o-mile  e-Sri-pile  rSc'on-cile 


doQ'ile 
duc'tile 


fe'brile 
fer'tile 


frS^'ile 
fu'tiie  ' 
hos'tile 


mis'sile 
rSp'tile 
sub' tile 


bis-sSx'tile        juVe-ntle         pii'er-ile  vbl'a-tile 

con-trSc'tile      mer'can-tile     pro-jec'tile       ver'sa-tile 


Words  terminating  in  ine. 


S,l'man-dTne 
§,s'i-nine 
brig'an-tTne 
Byz'an-tine 


cSn'na-bine 

cSran-dme 

col'um-bme 

crys'tal-line 

gglan-tme 


l^g'a-tine 

le'o-nine 

mus'ca-dme 

met'al-line 

por'cu-pine 


sat'ur-mne 
ser'pen-tine 
tiir 'pen-tine 
ySren-tine 
vSs'per-tine 
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Ed-a-man^tine 

^m-e-thys'tine 

clan-des'tfne 

cor'al-line 

dis'ci-pime 

de-ter'mine 

doc' trine 


el-e-plianHine  ^en'u-me 

en'^ine 

e^-am'ine 

fam'ine 

fein'i-mne 

fiu'o-rme  * 

^era-tin^ 


im-a^'ine 

il-lu'mine 

in-tes'tine 

T'o-dme  * 

jes'sa-mme 

lib^er-ft^ne 


med'i-cine 

mas'cu-line 

nec'ta-rine 

para-tine 

pris'tinQ 

rap'ine 

¥ul'pine 


^I'O^/ 


llc^-nite 
an'^ho-rite 
ap'pe-tite 
^u'^Tte  t 

%'po-^ite 

com-po^ite 

def'i-nite 


Words  terminating  in  ite« 

bed^lam-ite  ex^pe-dite  -sat'el-lTte 

Car'me-lite  iiel/er-o-clite  ste'a-tite  f 

^lirys'o-lite  f  pa/a-site  the-od'o-lite 

coiftiite  rec'on-dite  trip'ar-tite 

ex'qiii-site  hyp^o-crite"  per'qui-§ite 

faVor-ite  m'fi-nite  res'pite 

graii'ite  op'po-§ite  rgq'ui-§ite 


Words  fermmating  in  ive. 


Sc^tive 

cap'tive 

da'tive 

a-bii'sive    . 

ad-lie'sive 

ad'jec-tive 

at-tenHive 

at-trac'tive 

eo-lie^sive 

cor-ro'sive 

cu'ra-tive 


f^s'tive 
fiir'tive 
mo'tiv^ 

de-cFsive 

de-fec^tive 

e-va^sive 

ex-elu^sive 

ex'ple-tive 

ex-plo'sive 

ex-ten^sive 

fu'^i-tive 


mas  sive 
mis'siye 
na/tive 

^en'i-tiYe 

in-clu^sive 

in-vec'tive 

iu'cra-tive 

neg'a-tiYe 

nar'ra-tive 

ob-tru'sive 

of-feii'sive 


oFive 

pas'sive 

pen'sive 

per-suaVive 

pof^i~tiY^ 

pro-diic'tive 

pro-gres^sive 

rel'a-tive 

re-puFsive 

sub-junc'tive 

suc-ces'sive 


*  In  a  class  of  chemical  words  terminating  in  ine,  tlie  ris  short. 
^  la  najnes  of  minerala  ending  in  itje,  the  J  is  long. 


so 
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Exercises  for  Writing. — Tbe  edile  in  ancient  Rome  sup«r-: 
intended  the  public  buildings.  An  exile  from  one's  country.  Gen- 
tile,  or  pagan  nations.  A  p  entile  is  a  tile  to  cover  the  slope  of  a 
roof.  The  eolipile  was  used  to  show  the  elastic  force  of  steam.  A 
docile  animal.  A  ductile  metal.  Febrile  symptoms.  Futile  efforts. 
Missile  weapons.  A  s^ibtile  ether.  Bissextile,  or  leap  year.  ilf«r- 
cantile  pursuits.  A  v&laiile  essence.  Versatile  talents.  Almandine 
is  a  kind  of  ruby.  A  brigantine,  or  small  brig.  Columbine  and 
celandine  are  pknts.  Calamine  is  carbonate  of  zinc.  That  which 
pertains  to  hemp  is  termed  cannabine.  A  saturnine,  or  melancholy 
temperament.  A  st^^entine  path.  An  adamantine  substanjjei' 
Cm-alline  rocks.  Of  elephantine  bulk.  Gelatine  is  an  ammal 
substance.  The  lieroine  of  a  story.  Intestine  dissensions.  Iodine 
is  obtained  from  kelp.  The  jessamine  is  a  fragrant  flower.  The 
nectarine  resembles  the  peach.    Of  a  vulpine  nature. 

Aconite  is  a  poisonous  herb.  A  bedlamite,  or  madman.  A  Car- 
melite,  or  mendicant  friar.  Try  to  expedite  the  business.  A  plant 
that  grows  on  Another  is  called  a  parasite.  A  tripai^tite  treaty. 
Composite  plants.  An  exquisite  painting.  A  base  hypocrite.  Any 
compensation  obtained  from  an  office  besides  the  salary  is  called  a 
perquisite.  A  respite  from  labor.  Virtue  is  requisite  to  happiness. 
An  active  life.  Festive  scenes.  Furtive  glances.  A  missive,  or 
letter.  The  olive  Is  the  emblem  of  peace.  Of  a  pensive  disposition. 
Abusive  language.  Adhesive  substances.  A  cohesive  force.  Nitric 
acid  is  coirosive.  An  evasive  answer.  Gunpowder  is  explosive. 
He  was  too  much  given  to  invective.    A  persuasive  tone. 


Remark  4.    The  vowel  e  is  silent  in  a  final  syllable  after  the  combfcieij 
consonants  bl,  cl,  dl,  fl,  gl,  kl,  pi,  tl,  zl,  br,  cr,  gr,  chr,  and  tr. 


Words  terminating  in  We. 


qMq 

fee'ble 

quib^Dle 

stum'ble 

Sm'ble 

fofble 

rab'ble 

ta'ble 

bl'ble 

ga'ble 

ram'ble 

thim'ble 

bram'ble 

h5b'ble 

sa'ble 

treb'le 

bubHble 

jum'ble 

scram'ble 

trSm'ble 

ca'ble 

mar'ble 

scrib'ble 

troub'le 

doub'l? 

no'ble 

sta'ble 

tum'ble 

fa'ble 

pSb'ble 

stub'bie 

wim'ble 
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Sr'a-ble 

ca'pa-ble 

cuFpa-ble 

cu'ra-ble 

du'ra-ble 


eat'a-ble 

laud'a-ble 

li'a-ble 

mu'ta-ble 

pS;Fpa-ble 


par'a-ble 

pay'^-ble 

pli'a-ble 

port'a-ble 

pr5b'a-ble 


suit'a-ble 
syria-ble 
teach' a-ble 
ten'a-ble 
trS,ct'a-ble 


ac-counfa-ble  dSs'pi-ca-ble 

Sm'i-ca-ble  en'vi-a-ble 

ap'pli-ca-ble  Sq'ui-ta-ble 

c6m'fort-a-ble  Sx'pli-ca-ble 

crSd'it-a-ble  hos'pi-ta-ble 


mi§'er-a-ble     rep'u-ta-ble 
nS,v'i-ga-ble     rev'p-ca-ble 
pit'i-a-ble         va'ri-a-ble 
prSc'ti-ca-ble  ve^'e-ta-ble 
re-mark' a-ble  ven'er-a-ble 


au'di-ble 
cred'i-ble 
crtl'ci-ble 
M'i-ble 

9,c-cSs'si-ble 

ad-mis'si-ble 

com-pS.t'i-ble 

con-du'ci-ble 

cor'ri-^i-ble 

de-struct'i-ble 


ciVcle 

ar'ti-cle 

^u'ri-cle 

c2,n'ti-cle 

car'bun-cle 

con-vSn'ti-cle 


farii-ble 
fea'§i-ble 
flex'i-ble 
fu'§i-ble 


lior'ri-ble 
le^'i-ble 
plau'§i-ble 
pos'si-ble 


di-^Sst'i-ble  im-pres'si-ble 

dif-cern'i-ble  in-deFi-ble 

di-vT§'i-ble  in-sSn'si-ble 

SFi-^i-ble  in-vm'ci-ble 

e^-liaust'i-ble  i-ras'ci-ble 

ex-prSs'si-ble  per-cSp'ti-ble 

Words  terminating  in  cle. 

cy'cle  trea'cle 


cu'ti-cle 

fhron'i-cle 

i'ci-cle 

mSn'a-cle 

mir'^-cle 


bb'sta-cle 

br'a-cle 

par'ti-cle 

pin'na-cle 

re-cep't^-cle 


ri§'i-ble 
seii'si-ble 
ter'ri-ble 
vi§'i-ble 

re-du'ci-ble 

re-fran'^i-bld 

re-§ist'i-ble 

re-sp5n'si-ble 

re-ver'si-ble 

sus-cSp'ti-ble 


un'cle 

spSc'ta-cle 
tSb'er-na-cla 
tu'ber-cle     ' 
ve'hi-cle 
ven'tri-cle 


Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Tlie  horse  will  either  amtle  or  trot. 
A  hrmiMei  or  priddy  shrub.    Be  not  too  ready  to  censure  ihefovbU 
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of  anotho-.  The  galle  of  a  house.  KjiLmUe,  or  confused  mixture. 
An  evasive  quibble.  An  eager  scramble.  Restrain  anger  if  you 
would  avoid  trouble.  A  wimble  to  bore  with.  Arable  land.  The 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  is  as  culpable  as  the  tliief  A  laudable 
undertaking.  The  winds  and  the  clouds  are  'Qiutable.  A  palpable 
mistake.  The  sapling  is  pliable.  A  teachable  disposition.  A  tract- 
able temper.  An  accountable  being.  Charitable  donations.  A 
creditable  achievement.  An  equitable  settlement.  Hospitable  en- 
tertainment. A  navigable  river.  The  beggar  is  a  pitiable  object. 
Such  conduct  is  not  reputable.  The  decrees  of  a  despot  are  reuo- 
cable  at  pleasm-e.  The  temperatm-e  of  the  air  is  variable.  A  vener^ 
able  man. 

A  credible  witness.  Edible  roots.  Men  are  fallible.  K  feasible 
project.  Lead  is  easily  fusible.  Legible  writing.  A  plausible 
story.  Bisible  muscles.  A  visible  object.  The  top  of  the 
mountain  is  not  accessible.  The  e^^dence  is  not  admissible.  Asbes- 
tos is  not  destructible  by  fire.  Digestible  food.  An  eligible  situation. 
Indelible  ink.  An  irascible  temper.  The  rays  of  light  are  refrangi- 
ble. A  responsible  agent.  The  book  is  susceptible  of  improvement. 
The  radius  of  a  ciyxle.  A  cycle  of  years.  Treacle  is  another 
name  for  molasses.  The  definite  article.  An  auricle  of  the  heart 
A  canticle,  or  song.  The  carbuncle  is  a  beautifiil  gem.  A  conven- 
ticle, a  term  formerly  applied  to  a  meeting  of  dissenters  in  England. 
The  cuticle,  or  outer  sldn.  A  manacle,  or  fetter.  The  pinnacle  of  a 
temple.     A  tabeimacle,  or  tent.    The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Remark  5.  "When  the  termination  cle  follows  s,  its  initial  letter  c  takes 
the  sound  of  that  consonant,  as  in  the  words  dr'bus-cle  (ir'bus-sl),  cdr-'pui- 
cle  (kbr'pfis-sl),  mus'cle  (mus'sl). 

Words  terminating  in  die. 

Sd'dle  fid'dle  la'dle  sSd'dle 

bea'dle  fon'dle  med'dle  spin'dle 

brrdle  ban' die  ^  mid'dle  strad'dle 

bun'dle  hud'dle  pSd'dle  treadae 

can'dle  hiir'dle  pgd'dle  tmn'dle 

cra'dle  i'dle  pud'dlQ  wad'dle  c^tfea' 

dwm'dle  kin'dl©  rtd'dle     .  whee'dle 
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baffle 

muffle 

raffle 


bea'gle 
bog'^gle 
bu'gle 
diii'gle 


SnMe 

buc'kle 

cac'kle 

cliuc'kle 

coc'kle 

airi'ple 

ap'ple 

coup^le 

crip'*ple 

dim^pie 


bSt'tle 

bee'tle 

botHle 

brit'tle 

c^t'tle 

eiit1:le 


Words  terminating  m  fie, 

riffle  shuffle 

ruffle  snaffle 

scuffle  strfle 

Words  ternvMatmg  in  gle. 

ea^gle  liig'gle 

ga/gie  jog'gle 

gig'gie  jug'gle 

giir'gie  shin'gie 

%¥ords  terminating  in  kle. 


crac'kle 
fic'kle 
free' kle 
pic' kle 
pric^kle 


sliac'kle 

sic^kle 

spar'kle 

spec'kle 

sprm'kle 


Words  terminating  in  pie. 


crum'ple 

grap'ple 

pim'ple 

piir-ple 

rip'ple 


rum'ple 

sam'ple 

scru'ple 

sim^ple 

sta'ple 


Wfle 

truffle 

wliif^fla 


smug^gle 
strag'gle 
strug^gle 
wrig'gle 


siic^kle 

tac^kle 

tic'kle 

tnc'kle 

truc'kle 


stee^ple 

stop^ple 

tem'ple 

tr^m^ple 

triple 


<iis-<ii-ple      e^-am^ple      prin'ci-ple      qnad'ru-ple  (kwM^ 


Words  terminating  in  tie, 

iieii'tle 


ketnie 

iit'tle 

man'tle 

m3a*^tle 

net'tle 


prSit^tle 

rat^tle 

scut' tie 

set'tle 

shuttle 

sptt'tle 


star'tle 

tot'tle 
trtle 
tit' tie 
tiir'tle 
whittle 
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Words  terminating  in  zle 

daz'zle  friz'zle  guz'zle  noz'zle 

driz'zle  griz'zle  muz'zle  puz'zle 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  A  muscle  of  the  arm.  Addle  brains. 
The  beadle  of  a  court.  Any  animal  will  diohidle  if  deprived  of  food. 
Parents  fondle  their  children.  A  hurdle,  or  crate.  Do  not  meddle 
in  the  business  of  others.  Can  you  solve  the  riddle  ?  The  treadU 
of  a  lathe.  The  boys  trundle  the  hoop.  Ducks  waddle,  i  Rogues 
xcheedle  the  imwary.  Misfortunes  haffie  his  efforts.  It  is  custom- 
ary at  mihtary  funerals  to  muffle  the  drums.  A  raffle  is  a  kind  of 
lottery.  A  snaffle  is  a  bridle  which  crosses  the  nose.  The  truffle  is 
a  vegetable  production  used  in  cooker)^  The  winds  wliiffle  from  every 
quarter.  The  beagle  is  a  small  hound.  Do  not  boggle  when  any 
thing  is  to  be  done.  A  gargle  for  the  throat.  Hear  the  water  gtir- 
gle.  The  miser  will  higgle  in  making  a  bai-gain.  A  juggle,  or  trick 
of  legerdemain. 

Eels  wriggle  in  the  water.  Geese  and  hens  cacTde.  The  coclde  is 
a  small  shell-fish.  A  prickle,  or  thorn.  Chains  to  shacHe  the  hmbs. 
A  tackle,  or  pulley.  Do  not  truckle,  or  be  ser\Tle  for  the  sake  of 
favors.  Ample  room.  A  poor  cripple.  Do  not  crumple  the 
paper.  A  ripple  on  the  lake.  A  rumple,  or  wiinkle.  The  stopple 
of  a  jug.  Plato  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  A  man  of  princi- 
ple. The  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  cuttle,  or  cuttle-fish,  is  a  mol- 
luscous animal.  A  twig  of  myHle.  The  prattle  of  children.  A 
weaver's  shuttle.  Wise  men  do  not  tattle.  The  sun's  rays  dazzle 
the  eyes.    Do  not  frizzle  your  hair.     Muzzle  the  dog. 

Words  terminating  in  bre,  ere,  gre,  chre,  tre,  atid  vre. 

Remabk:  6.  When  a  silent  e  follows  r  in  a  final  syllable,  this  syllable  is 
pronounced  as  if  the  r  followed  the  e. 

a'cre  c-kur)  lii'cre  (-kur)  mi' tre  (-ter)  o'^hre  (-ker) 

bis'tre  (-ter)  lusHre  (-ter)  m'tre  (-teo  sa'bre  vber) 

cen'tre  (-ter)  me'tre  (-ter)  o'gre  (-gur)  scep'tre  <:-terj 

f  i'bre  (-ber)  spec'tre  (-teij 

mSs'sai-cre         s^p'ul-jhre       s^lt-pe'tre       ihe'artre 

ma-nceu'vie 
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2.  The  vowel  e  silent  before  d. 

Remark  7.  The  vowel  e  is  generally  silent  before  d  in  the  final  syllable 
rof  the  Imperfect  tense  and  in  the  past  participle  of  a  verb,  except  when  this 
syllable  is  preceded  by  d  or  t.* 


changed 
framed 

baffled 

crmnHDled 

daz'zled 


prai§ed 
pleaded 

grap'pled 

han'dled 

kin'dled 


solved 
spared 

rSn'kled 

sgt'tled 

strug'gled 


shared 
stored 

tram'pled 
trem'bled 
tri'fled 


3.  The  vowel  e  silent  before  1. 

Remark  8.  The  vowel  e  before  1  in  an  unaccented  final  syllable  gener- 
ally has  an  indistinct  short  sound,  but  in  the  following  words  it  is  entirely 
suppressed. 


driv'el 

man'tel 

shek'el 

sniv'el 

grov'el 

6u'§el 

shov'el 

swiv'el 

ha'zel 

rav'el 

shriv'el 

wea'§el 

4.  The  vowel  e  silent  before  n. 

Remark  9.    The   vowel  e  is  silent  in  the  termination  en  of  mai 
words  .f 


bra'zen 

clio'§en 

doz'en 

e'ven 

biir'den 

craVen 

drunk'en 

fro'zei 

glad'den 

ha'ven 

leSd'en 

o'peu 

goVden 

hea'then 

leav'en 

ri'peu 

hap'pen 

heav'en 

les'sen 

sM'd^ 

har'den 

hid'den 

mad'den 

sev'en 

*  In  the  words  beloved,  blessed,  cursed,  learned,  picked,  and  winged,  the  vowel  E  is 
suppressed  when  the  words  are  used  as  verbs  or  participles,  and  it  is  sounded  whea 
they  are  used  as  adjectives ;  as,  He  was  much  beloved ;  A  belov'ed  son. 

t  The  pupil  must  be  careful  to  sound  the  js  in  the  final  syllable  of  the  foUowiji'g 
words :  cLs'pm,  chXck'en,  kiteh'^,  Idt'tpi,  mdr'tfti,  mtt't^,  pat'te/ii  plQt'fn,  sUv'en, 
$nelldfa,  tich'fn. 
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slia'ken  sweet'en         wa'ken  wood'en  (w4d' 

sliort'en  to^ken  war^den  woVen 

strait'en  trod' den         wi'deii  writ'ten 

5.  The  vo"';\rEL  e  sIIiE^^?  before  s. 

Remark.  10.  The  vowel  e  is  silent  before  s  in  the  plural  of  nouns,  and 
In  the  third  person  singular  (present  tense)  of  verbs,  when  it  follows  any 
consonant,  except  c,  g  soft,  s,  and  x,  or  any  digraph  except  ch  (as  in 
church)  and  sh.*    See  Section  XL,  Rule  14,  p.  143. 

ac^lies  bathe^  chide§  mates  safes 

babe§  cane§  dale§  name§  share? 

bakes  cave§  grapes  robe§  votes 

ad-liere§'  de-clme/         fe'male^  pre-scribe§' 

cas-cade§'  en-grave§'       iii-wreathe§'      re-§ume§'  ■ 

com-pletes'       es-capes'         mis-takes'         vouch-safes'' 

6.  The  vowel  i  silent  before  1  and  before  n. 

e'vil  wee'vil  ba'sin  cou^'in  rai'§in 

7.  The  vowel  o  silent  before  n. 

mut'ton  rea'§oii 

par' don  rSck'on 

par'son  sea'^on 

per'son  trea'^on 

pbi'§on  wSap'oii 
pri^'on 

bgn'i-§on  gar'ri-son 

8.  The  diphthong  ue  silent  after  q  Ajnd  after  g. 
§in-tique'  (-teko  ob-lique'  c-isko 

gro-tesque'  (-tesk')  u-nique'  (-ngk') 

•  A  few  words  derived  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  in  which  final  E  is  grounded  ia 
^9  eiogular,  as  apostrophe^  epitome,  recipe,  retain  the  sound  of  E  in  the  plural. 


ba'con 

crim'§oii 

bea'coii 

dSm'§on 

bSck'on 

dea'con 

bla'zon 

glut' ton 

but'ton 

Igs'son 

c5t'ton 

ma'son 

em 

-bla' 

zon 
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brogue 

league 

rogue 

vague 

fugue 

plague 

tongue 

vogue 

corieague 

f§,-tigue' 

ha-rangue' 

in-trigue' 

Eclogue 

pro-rogue' 

SpVlogue 

dec'a-logue 

di'a-logue 

ped'a-g(5gue 

cat'a-logue 

dSm'a-gogue 

ep'i-logue 

sjn'a-gogue 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  An  acre  of  land.  Bistre  is  a  brown 
pigment.  Lucre  is  unworthy  gain.  The  metre  of  a  poem.  A 
bishop's  mitre.  Nitre,  or  saltpetre.  The  ogre  is  an  imaginary 
monster  of  the  East.  Ochre  is  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  earth. 
The  sceptre  of  a  king.  A  frightful  spectre.  A  cruel  massacre,  A 
sepulchre  for  the  dead.  The  scenery  of  a  theatre.  The  wind  has 
changed.  The  problem  is  solved.  His  efforts  are  baffled.  The 
fire  is  kindled.  Anger  rankled  in  his  breast.  He  trifled  away  his 
time.  Infants  drivel.  The  ou^el  is  a  water-fowl.  The  shekel  was 
a  Jewish  coin.*  Age  will  shrivel  the  skin.  A  ring,  or  a  link  of  a 
chain  turning  upon  a  staple,  is  called  a  swivel.  A  brazen  face.  A 
craven,  or  coward.  A  haven,  or  harbor.  The  joys  of  heaven. 
Leaven  for  bread.  A  token  of  friendship.  The  warden  of  a  prison. 
He  has  written  a  book. 

Latten  is  u-on  plate  covered  with  tin.  The  patten  was  a  kind  of 
shoe.  A  sloven  in  dress.  A  bunch  of  grapes.  A  list  of  proper 
names.  Shares  in  a  bank.  A  majority  of  the  votes.  Mistakes  in 
spelling.  Evil  passions.  The  weevil  is  injurious  to  grain.  A  raisin 
is  a  dried  grape.  A  beacon  to  warn  of  danger.  The  color  of  crimson. 
The  damson  plum.  A  short  lesson.  Beg  his  pardon.  Socrates 
was  doomed  to  drink  the  poison  of  hemlock.  The  man  died  in 
prison.  How  do  you  reckon  interest  ?  A  dangerous  weapon.  De- 
vices to  emblazon  shields.  A  garrison  of  troops.  The  brogue  of  a 
foreigner,  h.  fugue  in  music.  The  tongue  of  a  bell.  Vague  dreams. 
What  kind  of  a  hat  is  most  in  vogue  ?  A  colleague,  or  associate. 
An  eclogue,  or  pastoral  poem.  A  long  harangue.  A  vile  intrigue^ 
The  king  will  prorogue  parliament.  An  apologue,  or  fable.  The 
decalogue,  or  the  ten  commandments.  A  demagogue  is  the  leader 
•f  a  politieal  faction.    The  epilogue  of  a  play.    A  Jewish  synagogue. 
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S.    Silent  consonants. 

Rem  ARK  1.  When  two  consonants,  representing  the  same  sound,  are 
combined  at  the  end  of  a  word,  one  of  them  must  necessarily  be  silent. 
The  consonants  c  and  k  are  thus  combined  in  some  words,  and  in  others 
f,  1,  and  s,  when  finaVare  doubled. 


Words 

ending  in  ck. 

bSck 

duck 

ngck 

sick 

black 

flSck 

pSck 

spSck 

bl8ck 

kick 

quack 

struck 

brick 

lock 

r^ck 

tack 

check 

mSck    ~ 

sack 

trick 

at-tack' 

cSs'sock 

hem'lSck 

pea'cSck 

bSn'nock 

had' dock 

hil'lock 

pSl'lock 

bSr'rack 

ham'mock 

mat'tock 

ran'sack 

bul'lock 

h^s'sock 

pad' dock 

sham'rSck 

• 

Words 

ending  in  ff. 

bluff 

draff 

pUff 

whtff 

buff 

gruff 

sc5ff 

st^ff 

cliff 

muff 

skiff 

stiff 

cuff 

8ff 

snuff 

stuff 

bai'liff 

mas' tiff 

plain'tiff 

_  shgr'iff 

cai'tiff 

mid'riff 

p5n'tiff 

tar'iff 

' 

Words 

ending  in  11. 

bSU 

fail 

lull 

shall 

bm 

full 

mill 

stni 

cull 

^m 

null 

tan 

dSU 

giiU 

pan 

ton 

dwm 

htU 

quill 

wan 

m 

km 

rm 

wm 
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Words  ending  in  ss. 

blSss 

crSss 

hiss 

mSss 

brass 

drSss 

kiss 

pass 

ch^ss 

glass 

lass 

press 

class 

gr^ss 

mass 

tSss 

ad-drSss' 

di-gress' 

for'tress 

prm'cesi 

as-sess' 

dis-cuss' 

glad'ness 

progress 

blame'less 

di§-miss' 

g5d'dess 

pro-fess' 

car'cass 

dis-tress' 

hSr'ass 

prow'ess 

ca-rSss' 

duch'ess 

bareness 

suc-cgss' 

com'pass 

e'gress 

m'gress 

sup-prSss' 

con-f^ss' 

em-bSss' 

mo-rSss' 

tresspass 

ctit'lass 

em'press 

mat'tress 

wmd'lass 

cy'press 

ex-cSss' 

po§-§ess' 

wit'ness 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  hacJc  of  the  grate  is  lined  with 
drick.  A  pack  of  hounds.  A  frame  for  hay  is  called  a  rack.  A 
tack,  or  small  nail.  A  bannock  is  a  cake  made  of  barley  meaL  A 
barrack  for  soldiers.  The  garment  worn  by  priests  under  the  surplice 
is  called  a  cassock.  A  saUor's  hammock.  A  mat  to  kneel  upon 
is  called  a  hassock.  A  mattock,  or  pickaxe.  A  paddock,  or  small 
enclosm-e.  The  pollock  is  a  salt-water  fish.  The  shamrock,  or 
three-leaved  grass,  is  the  emblem  of  Ireland.  A  high  hluff.  A  cliff 
is  a  steep  rock.  i)rq^,  or  refuse.  G^rw^  manners.  >Sm{^  is  pulver- 
ized tobacco.  A  whiff  of  wind.  A  'bailiff  in  England  is  appointed 
by  a  sheriff.  A  caitiff,  or  knave.  The  midriff,  or  diaphragm.  The 
plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit.     A  tariff  of  duties. 

A  man  of  pleasing  address.  Parents  caress  their  children.  The 
mariner's  compass.  The  cypress  is  the  emblem  of  mourning.  Do 
not  digress  from  the  main  points  when  you  discuss  a  subject.  To 
emboss  is  to   ornament  with  raised  work.     A  strong  fortress.     A 


morass,  or  bog.    A  mattress  to  sleep  on. 
A  ship's  windlass. 


The  prowess  of  a  hero. 


Remark  2.    When  two  consonants,  which  do  not  easily  coalesce  in 
stund,  are  combined,  one  is  usually  suppressed  in  pronunciatiou. 

8* 
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B  sUenf  in  the  combinations  lid,  bt,  and  vab. 

bd'^lVinm  su^'tle  (sut'ti)  dumb  numb 

d&bt  clim&       -  jam&  plumft 

d5u6t  com&  lenab  t6m6 

re-dou&t'  crum&  limb  thum6 

Remaek  3     The  letter  b  must  be  sounded  in  the  words  rhomb  (rSmb)  and 
succumb', 

C  silent  in  the  combinations  ct,  cz,  and  sc. 

in-dict'  scene  sci-^t'ic  scim'i-tai!' 

vict'ual§  (vit'tiz)  scen'er-y 

czar  scent 

Sb'scSss  scep'tre 

S<3-qui-Sscc'        co-a-lescc' 
Sf-flo-rescc' 


sci-at'i-ca 

sci'o-list 

sci'ence 

scis'sel 

sci-en-tif'ic 

sci§'§or§ 

del-i-quSscc' 

gf-fer-vgsce' 

phos-plio-rSsce' 

D  silent  in  the  comhinaiions  nd,  dn,  and  dt. 

hSnc^'some  Wec^ne^'day  (wtoz'tf?) 


h^nC^'ker-cMef  (Mng'ker-cMO 


sta£^t'hold-er 


G  sileni  in  the  combinations  gn  and  gm. 


deig"n  (dan) 

feig-n  (fan) 
g"narl 


ar-raig-n' 
as-s^n' 
as-sig'n-ee' 
be-nig"n' 


g-nSsh 


cam-pai^n' 
con-dig'n' 
con-sTg'n' 
Sn'sT^n 


g*neiss 

g'nome 

g-nu 


reig*n  (ran) 

sl^n 
plileg-m 


f  Sr'eig'n  (fsr'in)  op-pn^n' 
g-no'mon  re-§T^n' 

im-pn^n'  dr'a-phrag-m 

ma-lTg-n'  par'a-dig-m 


H  silent  in  the  combinations  gh,  ph,  rh,  and  th. 


a-g^^st' 
Sst/Zma 


biirg/i'er 
ghMJlj 


g^er'kin 
g^ost 


g/iost'ly 
hem'or-r^a^e 
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ist/i'mus 
nSp/i'tha 
rAap'so-dy 

AinSck 
A^nave 
kiiesid 
knee 


r/jeum  rAT-nog'e-ros 

r/iet'o-ric  rhomb 

r/ieu'ma-ti§m  r/i5m'bus 

Jt  siVen^  in  tjie  combitiaUon  kn. 

Meel  kmi 

knell  kn^h 

km^Q    ■  A^nock 

kmght  A:noll 


rAyme 

rAtl'barb 

t/ijme 


A^nop 
A^iiot 
Amout 
A;now 


kn^wVedtQ 


A^nuc'kle 


A;nSp'sSck 

Ii  5t7en^  in  the  combinations  Id,  If,  Ik,  Im,  Is,  and  Iv, 


Ajniir'ly 


COuZd  (kud) 
Shou/d  (shud) 

wouZd  (wad) 

ca/f 

ha/f 


ba& 

ca/k 

chaZk 

fo/k 

sta/k 


ta/k 

wa/k 

a?m§ 

baZrn 

ca/m 

haZ'ser 


lia?ve ) 


M  silent  in  the  combination  mn. 

mne-m8n'ics 

N  silent  in  the  combinations  In  and  mn. 

tviimn.n 
cbrumw 

cgn-demn'  *             hym?^             limn  f 
coii-tem?z' *             kll7^           -     sbVemw 

P  silent  in  the  combinations  pn,  ps,  mp,  and  pt. 

pneu- 
pnevi- 

■mS,t'ics  (nil-)                           jpneii-mo'ni-a 
■ma-toro-^y                            jt^neu-mon'ics 

*  The  N  remains  silent  on  aiding  liV<?  to  form  the  present  participles  of  these 
Words,  coN-DEMN'iNG,  coN-TEMN' ING,  though  it  is  sounded  with  the  afiix 
££  in  the  derivations  con-dem'ner,  CQN-TEin'NEJi. 

f  The  derivatives  of  tliis  word  are  pronounced  lim'ner  and  LlJOfNfNG. 
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^sarmo-dj  psj-^]M'o-^j 

as-sump'tion      ej-^mpt'  prompt  sjmp'tgm. 

at-temjot'  e^-em/?'tion      ^tar'mi-gan  sumytu-ous 

con-temj9t'         im-proinjt?'tu     re-ceipt'         sumjo'tu-a-ry 
con-tSmpt'i-ble  per'emj9-to-ry   re-demp'tion  t^mpt 
con-surnp'tion.   pre-^ump'tion  re-^ump'tion  tem/^t'er 
^mp'iy  tein/?-ta'tioix 

S  silent  in  some  words  from  the  French. 

aisle  Me  M'and 

Sp'ro-po5  de-mesne'  vw'count 

T  silent  in  the  eombinations  rt,  ft,  and  st. 


mor/'ga^e 

e-pis'de 

rus71e 

fhris^'en 

bft'en  (sf'fh) 

gris'^le 

this'^e 

-€hris^'mg,s 

s5f/'en 

hus'tlQ 

thros'de 

fas^'en 

a-p5s71e 

j(5s71e 

trgs^le 

glis'^en 

brfs'^le 

ini§'rte-toe 

whistle 

hasten 

bustle 

nSs71e 

chasten 

lis'^en 

cts'tlQ 

pSs71e 

chSs^'nut 

mois7en 

W  silent  in  the  combinations  sw,  wh, 

and  wr. 

tn'sweT 

tvT^n'gle 

wr'^st 

writ 

sword. 

wrsLp 

«;rgs'tle~ 

write 

wh^ 

WT'ebth. 

i^^retch 

writhe  ■ 

whole 

wreak 

wr^idVed 

tvr^ng 

t^hole'some 

i^reath 

^rig'gle 

i^rdth  (riwth) 

wh6m 

i^reck 

i^^rmg 

wrj 

t^li66p 

wr^ii 

irrin'kle 

a-i^ry' 

wh^§Q 

wrench. 

wrist 

waning 

Remark  4.    In  some  words,  both  of  two  combined  consonants  are  silent. 
"With  respect  to  gh,  wben  not  initial,  neither  letter  is  ever  sounded  except 
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in  the  word  hurgh  and  its  derivatives.    The  other  combinations  "which  are 
sometimes  silent,  are  ch,  rh,  and  ph. 

„,»»~^-  *=^  Both  letters  silent  in  the  comhination  gh. 


hlight 

fought  (mwt) 

nkught 

sought  (Avrt) 

bought  (Mwt) 

frkughi 

neigh  (na) 

straig-Zit 

bright 

freight  (frat) 

night 

taug-At 

brought  (hraMTt) 

fright 

■plight 

though  (tii5) 

dough  (do) 

height 

-plough 

thoug-At  (thawt) 

drought 

high 

Tight 

tight 

eight  (at) 

km^At 

sigh 

y^eigh  (wa) 

fight 

light 

sight 

"weight  (wat> 

mght 

might 

slight 

wrought  (rSLwt) 

bor'oug/i  (bsr'o)  de-light'      fur'lough  (-15)    neigh'bor  (na') 
d^ug-A'ter  dough'ty    in-Yeigh'  (-va')    slaug-A'ter 

jBo^A  letters  silent  in  the  combinations  ch,  rh,  and  ph. 

dr^cAm         yacAt  (yst)  myrrA  /?Atlii§'ic  (tiz') 

scAi§m  c^-tHrrh'  />Athi'sis 

Remark.  5.    The  letter  h  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  generally  sounded. 
In  a  few  cases  it  is  silent. 

Initial  h  silent  in  the  following  words  and  their  derivatives. 

A^ir  ASn'est  ASn'or  Aour 


Exercises  for  Writing,  —  Bdellium  is  an  aromatic  gum.  A 
state  of  dovbt.  A  subtle  rogue.  The  jamb  of  a  fireplace.  The  line 
hangs  plumb.  To  indict  is  to  charge  mth  an  infraction  of  law. 
Wholesome  victuals.  Beautiful  scenery.  Sciatica  is  a  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  hip.  A  sciolist,  or  smatterer.  The  clippings  of 
metals  are  called  scissel.  A  pair  of  scissors.  He  •will  acquiesce  in 
the  decision.  Some  substances  deliquesce,  and  others  effloresce,  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  Holland  was  called  the  stadtholder.    The  proud  man  will  not 
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deign  to  notice  his  inferiors.  Dogs  gnarL  The  term  gnome  is  ap' 
plied  to  an  imaginary  being  or  spirit.  The  gnu  resembles  the  horse. 
To  arraign  is  to  bring  before  a  tribimal.  A  military  campaign. 
Condign^  or  merited  pmiishment.  Foreign  nations.  The  gnomon 
of  a  dial.  Do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  another.  At  the  sight 
they  stood  aghast.  He  is  troubled  with  asthma.  A  gherkin  is  a 
small  pickled  cucumber.  The  isthmus  of  Suez.  Naphtha  is  an 
inflammable  fluid.  Bheumatism  is  a  painful  disorder.  A  rhomh,  or 
rhombus,  is  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  two  equal  obtuse,  and  two 
equal  acute,  angles.  Rhuharh  is  used  as  a  medicine.  Swift  says  that 
**  he  had  a  knack  at  rhjme."  An  arrant  knave.  Knead  the  bread. 
A  funeral  knell.  A  knoll^  or  Httle  hill.  The  knout  is  a  kind  of 
whip  used  in  Russia  to  punish  criminals.  A  soldier's  knapsack.  A 
ktioicledge  of  algebra. 

He  could  do  it,  if  he  woidd.  A  fatted  calf.  Unforeseen  events 
halk  his  efforts.  The  stalk  of  a  plant.  Chalk  is  a  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  palm  of  the  hand.  Salve  for  a  wound.  The  salmon  is  a  "deli- 
cious fish.  The  halser  of  a  ship.  The  art  of  improving  the  memory 
is  called  mnemonics.  The  column  of  a  portico.  Be  careful  not  to 
condemn  what  you  do  not  understand.  To  limn  is  to  paint,  especially 
in  water  colors.  The  science  of  pneumatics.  Pneumonia,  or  in^ 
flammation  of  the  lungs.  A  psalm  of  David.  The  book  of  Psalms 
is  called  the  Psalter.  The  study  of  psychology.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt. A  peremptory  command.  The  ptarmigan,  or  white  grouse. 
"V\^en  you  pay  money,  take  a  receipt.  A  favorable  symjjtom.  The 
aisle  of  a  church.  The  island  of  St.  Helena.  A  mortgage  on  an 
estate.  A  feudal  castle.  A  sprig  of  mistletoe.  •  Christen  a  child. 
Listen  to  the  music.  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath.  The  In- 
dian war  whoop.  The  angry  man  wishes  to  wreak  vengeance.  A 
wretched  condition.  The  bones  of  the  wrist.  What  have  you 
hought  ?  The  crops  were  spoiled  by  a  drought.  The  freight  of  a 
«hip.  The  flight  of  an  eagle.  A  brilliant  light.  The  neigh  of  a 
horse.  They  plight  their  mutual  honor.  The  sense  of  sight.  A 
self-taught  man.  Weigh  the  evidence.  A  heavy  weight.  An  Eng-. 
lish  borough.  A  feeling  of  delight.  A  doughty  knight.  The  officer 
is  absent  on  a  furlough.  My  nearest  neighbor.  A  drachm  is  the 
eighth  of  an  ounce.  A  schism  in  the  church.  A  beautiful  yacht. 
A  bad  catarrh.  Phthisis  and  phthisic  are  terms  used  to  denote  coni 
sumption.  An  heir  to  an  estate.  An  honest  man.  The  honor  of 
&  good  name.    How  many  minutes  in  an  hour  ? 
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VII.  Words  containing  syllables,  or  parts  of  syl- 
lables, pronounced  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  but  spelled 
differently. 

1,     Words  in  which  the  penultimate  syUaUe  may  he  mistaken 
for  another  of  a  similar  sound. 


Sf'fa-ble 

a-gree'a-ble 

a'mi-a-ble 

a-yaira-ble 

a-Yoid'a-ble 

blam'a-ble  . 

cbaii^e'^-bie 

com-busHi-ble 
c^n-tempt^i-ble 
€on-yert'i-ble 
cor-rupt'i-ble 
de-fen^  si-ble 


ar'msi-inent 
fH'a-ment 

dec're-ment 
M'e-ment 


de-§Tr'a-ble 

Ss'ti-ma-ble 

for^mi-da-ble 

laugh' a-ble  (lajr) 

m&n'a^e-a-ble 

p^Va-ta-ble 

peace'a-ble 

ex-ten'si-ble 

im-pos'si-ble 

m-falli-bl©- 

m-flex'i-ble 

m-fu'si-ble 


per'ish-a-ble 

prSf  er-a-ble 

rea'fon-a-ble 

re-ceiv'a-ble 

re-spect'a-ble 

toFer-a-ble 

vul'ner-a-ble 

m-Yi§'i-ble 
man'di-bie 

re-vers'i-bie 
vend'i-ble 


a-ment,  e-ment,  i-ment. 

lig'a-ment  tem'per-a-ment 

or'na-mSnt  tSs'ta-mSnt 


im'ple-ment 
in'cre-ment 


sup'ple-mSnt 
tSn'e-meut 


^c-com'pa-ni-m^nt  ha-biFi-ment  pSd'i-mSnt 

al'i-ment  im-ped'i-mSnt  rS^'i-ment 

cbn'di-mSnt  lin'i-ment  rn'di-mSnt 

dgt'ri-mSnt  mer'ri-ment  sed'i-mSnt 

ex-pgr'i-ment  nu'tri-mSnt  sSn'tj-mSnt 
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Sct'u-a-ry 

§,d'ver-sa-ry 

ar'bi-tra-ry 

boun'da-ry 

com'men-ta-ry 

cus'tom-a-ry 

dig'ni-ta-ry 

^l-e-mSnt'a-ry 

est'u-a-ry 

Fgb'ru-a-ry 

glos's^-ry 

he-red'i-ta-ry 


a-ry,  e-ry. 

h5n'9-ra-ry  (Sno 

im-a^'i-na-ry 

Jan'u-a-ry 

lit'er-a-ry 

lu'mi-na-rj' 

mer'ce-na-ry 

mil'i-ta-ry 

mis'sion-a-ry 

or'di-na-ry 

pri'ma-ry 

ro'§a-ry 

ro§e'ma-ry 


ro'ta-ry 

sal' a-ry 

sS;l'u-ta-ry 

sSc'on-da-ry 

sec're-ta-ry 

sed'en-ta-ry 

sSm'i-na-ry 

sSri-ta-ry  * 

stat'u-a-ry 

trib'u-ta-ry 

vi"§ion-a-ry 

vol'un-ta-ry 


bra'ver-y 
bri'ber-y 
butch'er-y 
dra'per-y 


cel'e-brate 

con'gre-gate 

con'se-crate 

^b'di-cate 

Sn'i-mate 

ar'bi-trate 

cSn'di-date 

cSp'ti-vate 

c5^'i-tate 

cul'mi-nate 

cul'ti-vate 

ded'i-cate 

^m'i-grate 


droU'er-y 
gSl'ler-y 
grap'er-y 
gun'ner-y 


mi§'er-y 
miFli-ner-y 
mock'er-y 
mys'ter-y 


>^^r^ 


nun'ner-y 
pru'der-y 
quSck'er-y 
slip'per-y 


and  i  before  a  syllable  ending  in  ate. 

dSp're-cate       im'pre-cate 
des'e-crate       la§'er-ate 
Sx'e-crate        pen'e-trate 


e-rad'i-cate 

^s'ti-mate 

Sx'pi-ate 

ex'tri-cate 

fab'ri-cate 

fSs'ci-nate 

fii'mi-gate 

grav'i-tate 

he§'i-tate 

im'i-tate 


im'pli-cate 

m'di-cate 

in'sti-gate 

ir'ri-gate 

ir'ri-tate 

lit'i-gate 

me'di-ate 

mSd'i-tate 

mit'i-gate 

mji'ti-late 


tol'er-ate 

vg^'e-tate 

vSn'er-ato 

nSv'i-gate 

n8m'i-nat6 

bbli-gate 

bb'vi-ate 

pal'li-ate 

pal'pi-tate 

ra'di-ate 

ru'mi-nate 

rus'ti-cate 

sSl'i-vate 
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sup^pli-cate      ter'mi-nate      vSn'ti-late         v^n'di-cate 

d^ri-cate  m'tri-cate         o^pi-ate  prox'i-mate 

im-me'di-ate     li-cSn'ti-ate      prgd'i-cate        trip'li-cate 
m'ti-mate         5b'sti-nate        prSf  li-gate       uFti-mate 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  An  affable  person.  An  amiable  dis- 
position. Blamable  conduct.  Changeable  weather.  A  laughable 
mistake.  The  horse  is  a  manageable  animal.  A  peaceable  citizen. 
Notes  receivable.  Achilles  was  said  to  be  vulnerable  only  in  the 
heel.  Combustible  materials.  Such  conduct  is  not  defensible.  An 
infallible  remedy.  An  infusible  metal.  The  mandible,  or  jaw. 
The  decision  is  not  reversible.  A  naval  armament.  A  ligament, 
or  elastic  membrane.  A  witnessed  will  is  called  a  testament.  Oxygen 
is  an  element  of  common  air.  A  tool,  or  implement.  A  tenement, 
or  habitation.  An  accompaniment  in  music.  A  successful  exper- 
iment. Liniment  for  a  wound.  A  regiment  of  soldiers.  A  sublime 
sentiment. 

The  manager  of  a  life-insurance  company  is  called,  in  the  United 
States,  an  actuary.  An  arbitrary  monarch.  A  dignitary  of  the 
chm'ch.  Elementary  instruction.  The  months  of  January  and 
February.  A  military  force.  The  herb  rosemary.  A  secondary 
consideration.  The  secretary  of  a  society.  Sedentary  habits.  A 
seminary,  or  school.  An  exhibition  of  statuary.  A  visionary 
scheme.  Voluntary  motions.  The  bravery  of  a  hero.  A  hall  or- 
namented with  drapery.  A  gallery  for  paintings.  The  produce 
of  a  grapery.  A  shop  for  millinery:  A  great  mystery.  A  slip- 
pery  *th.  Hope  will  animate  the  mind.  An  exchange  is  a  place 
where  merchants  congregate.  A  delicate  flo^jer.  A  delegate  to  a 
convention.  Do  not  desecrate  the  Sabbath.  A  substance  so  hard 
that  nothing  can  penetrate  it.  A  king  may  abdicate  the  throne. 
A  candidate  for  an  office.  Estimate  the  "value.  Fumigate  the  apart- 
ment. Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  In  some  countries,  it  is  necessary  to 
irrigate  land  artificially.  An  opiate  to  mitigate  pain.  An  obstinate 
disposition.  A  physician  makes  use  of  mercury  to  salivate  a  patient. 
Provide  some  means  to  ventilate  the  house.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. An  intricate  subject.  A  licentiate  in  theology  or  law.  The 
predicate  of  a  sentence  is  that  which  is  asserted  of  the  subject.  Prex- 
imate,  or  next ;  ultimate,  or  last. 
9 
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e^s-to're-um  pe-tro'le-tim  sS^-ee-^a^nf-iiBa 

e:^-or''di-tfin  pfe'mi-uio  e-qui-lib'ri-um 

era'ni-um  de-lir'i-um  cgm-pen'di-iini 

o'pi-um    ,  ©m-po^ririEm  tr^pe^zi-uiB 

e-an,  i-an. 

Iry-per-bo're-an  med~i4er-rane-^    si?b-ieT-ra'ne-^ 

a-ffra'ri-an  co-meMi-an  }i*bra'ri-an 

'     CD  .     "  •  .»  •• 

Mr-ba'ri-an  grsun-m-a'ri-^n  tra^-^e'di-g/B 

eoi-le'^i-aQ  liis-to^'ri-giii  T^^e'^ri-an 

e-ons,  i-ous. 

ex-t^m-po-ra^neHySs  mis-cel-Ia'ne-ott^s     sppn-'taiieK)U5 
ex-tra'ne-ous  si-mul-ta'ne-ous       ter-ra^que-ous^ 

Sc-ri-mo'ni-ou9  ©er-e-mo'iii-ou.'s        il-Ius'lri-cus^ 

ca-lumni-ous  li|r-mo'ni-ous  par-si-mo'ni-ou:5 

i-cal,  s-csT,  &-csLt, 

Sc-a-dSm'^i-cal  an-^-tom'i-cal  me-tliod'i-cal 

2.1-le-gor'i-c^l  Ibo-tan'i-ca,!  pe-ri-od'i-c^ 

Sn-a-lyt'i-c^l  dr^-mat'i-cal  M^'-5ban*i-caI 

Remark  I.  "With  respect  to  tiie  Ikrge  class  of  adjectives  ending  in  ca^ 
the  unaccented  vowel  which  immediately  precedes  this  tesKHKatson  is  % 
•xcept  in  the  fc^lowiag  six  w&rds,  asid  a  few  others-  €^  ra?e  occu3?rei2ce. 

Sm-mo-ni'a-cs^l  ©--qiiiT'o-cail  re-cip'ro-cal 

dSm-o-m'^-catl  Le-li'^-c^l  ,      29-di'^-cal 

e-tude,  i-tude. 

dSs'ue-tude  c-v?e->        man'sue-tude  (.-swe->      qni'e-tud© 
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Srti-tude  for'ti-tude  mSg'ni-tude 

ap'ti-tude  grat'i-tude  muFti-tude 

at'ti-tiide  las'si-tude  plen'i-tude 

be-S,i/i-tude  lS.t'i-tude  sol'i-tude 

de-crSp'i-tude  lon'^i-tude  tiir'pi-tude 

Remark  2.  Of  the  numerous  class  of  nouns  that  end  in  ty,  the  unac» 
cented  vowel  which  immediately  precedes  this  termination  is  i,  unless  the 
antepenult  ends  with  i  or  y,  in  which  case  ty  is  immediately  preceded  by  e. 

e-ty,  i-ty. 

^n:^-i'e-ty  (9ng-?r)  moi'e-ty  pi'e-ty  so-bri'e-ty 

e-bri'e-ty  ni'ce-ty  pro-prT'e-ty      so-ci'e-ty 

gay'e-ty  no-to-ri'e-ty       sa-ti'e-ty  va-ri'e-ty 

atb-siir'di-ty  dex-tgr'i-ty  hu-mSn'i-ty  sim-i-l^r'i-ty 

com-mod'i-ty  e-ter'ni-ty  llb-er-Sri-ty  sub-lim'i-ty 

crSd-i-biri-ty  for-mSl'i-ty  prob-a-bil'i-ty  ti-mid'i-ty 

cii-ri-5s'i-ty  hSs-pi-tSri-ty  ra-pld'i-ty  va-lid'i-ty 

c-ity,  s-ity. 

?,-tr59'i-ty  e-las-ti§'i-ty  rSg-i-prS^'i-ty 

au-da§'i-ty  fe-rog'i-ty  sa-ga§'i-ty 

ca-p^9'i-ty  lo-qua^'i-ty  te-nag'i-ty 

du-pWg'i-ty  '     ra-pS^'i-ty  ve-raQ'i-ty 

Sii-i-m(5s'i-ty  im-men'si-ty  po-r5s'i-ty 

cu-ri-5s'i-ty  iii-ten'si-ty  pro-pSn'si-ty 

di-ver'si-ty  ne-ces'si-ty  scru-pu-los'i-ty 

^en-er-os'i-ty  per-ver'si-ty  u-ni-ver'si-ty 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Castoreum  is  obtained  from  the  beaver. 
Fetroleum  is  liquid  bitumen.  A  succedaneum,  or  substitute.  The 
exordium  of  a  discourse.  Delirium  is  a  disorder  of  the  mind.  A 
compendium,  or  abridgment.  The  hyperborean  regions.  A  suhter-, 
ranean  passage.    The  manners  of  a  barbarian,    A  good  comedian. 
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Valerian  is  a  plant  used  in  medicine.  An  extemporaneous  speech. 
A  miscellaneous  collection.  An  acrimonious  temper.  Harmonic 
ous  sounds.  A  parsimonious  disposition.  Academical  education. 
Botanical  specimens.  Periodical  publications.  Ammoniacal  vapor. 
An  equivocal  expression.  The  zodiacal  light.  Customs  fallen  into 
desuetude.  A  state  of  quietude.  The  altitude  of  a  star.  The 
decrepitude  of  age.  Overcome  with  lassitude.  The  hermit  lives  in 
solitude.  A  great  absurdity.  A  dear  commodity.  The  virtue  of 
hospitality.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  liberality.  The  sublimity 
of  mountain  scenery.  The  validity  of  a  claim.  He  suffered  from 
anxiety.  Ebriety  is  synonymous  with  diimkenness.  Gayety  of  dis- 
position. The  moiety,  or  half,  of  an  estate.  Desire  a  good  reputation 
rather  than  notoriety.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  sobriety.  A 
variety  of  objects.  The  atrocity  of  a  crime.  Duplicity,  or  deceit. 
The  elasticity  of  the  air.  Treaties  aim  at  reciprocity.  A  man  of 
veracity.  Do  not  harbor  animosity.  Generosity  of  disposition. 
The  immensity  of  the  universe.  By  force  of  necessity.  An  evil 
propensity.     A  celebrated  university. 

3.     Words  in  which  a  prefix  or  an  initial  syUahle  may  be 
mistaken  for  another  of  a  similar  sound. 

ante,  anti. 

an-te-ce'dent     an'te-date       an-te-pe-nult'  S-n'te-rSSm 
S-n-ti-ghrisfian  S,n'ti-dote       an-ti-sSp'tic      Sn'ti-type 

de,  di,  dis. 

de-cease'  de-liide'  de-spTte'  de-spond' 

de-cide'  de-spT§e'  de-spoiF  de-stroy' 

de-biFi-ty  de-for'mi-ty  de-m5l'ish  de-scrip'tion 

de-ci'pher  de-lin'e-ate  de-prav'i-ty  de-ter'mine 

di-^Sst'i-ble         di-mSn'sion         di-rec'to-ry       di-vm'i-ty 
di-grSss'  di-mtn'ish  di-vide'  di-vorce' 

di-liite'  di-plo'ma-cy        di-vine'  di-vul^e' 

dis-cre'^tion  dis-pute'  dis-tin'guish 

dis-poje'  dis-tend'  dis-tort' 
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e-duce' 
e-gre'^ious 

il-lu'mine 
il-lus'trate 


e,  i,  il,  im,  in. 

e-lSs'tic  e-lu'ci-date  e-mSt'ic 

e-lSc'tric         e-mer'^en-cy  e-mSFu-mSnt 

im-S^^'ine        im-mer'sion  in-Sc'u-late 

im-mSn'si-ty  im-mii'ni-ty  j-tS,ri-cize 


fer-men-ta'tion 

fer-til'i-ty 

fer'til-ize 


fer,  fur,  fiir. 

fer'ven-cy 

fiYma-mgnt 

fiVmaa 


fiir'ni-ture 

fiir'ther-more 

fiir'tive 


jner  ce-na-ry 
mer'clian-di§e 


per'co-late 
per'jure 
per'me-ate 
per'pe-trate 

pii]^blTnd 
piir'chase 
pur'ga-t9-ry 


ter'ma-gSnt 

tiir'ban 
tiir'bu-lSnt 


mer,  mar. 

mer-cu'ri-al    mer'maid        miir'ky 
mer'ci-fdl       miir'der-ous    miir'mur-ing 


per,  pur. 

per'qui-^ite 
per-se-vere' 
per-sist' 
per-spSc'tive 

piir'lin 

pur-lom' 

piir'port 

ter,  tur. 

ter'mi-nate 

tiir'me-ric 
tur'bot 


per-sua'§ion 
per'ti-nent 
per-vert'  " 
per'vi-ous 

piir'pose 
pur-su'ant 
piir'sui-vEnt  (-sw?) 


ter'ti-a-ry  (-8hf-> 

tiir'^id 
tiir'nip 


Exercises  for  Writing.  —  An  antecedent  is  that  which  goes  lie- 
fore.     The  accent  of  antitype  is  on  the  antepenult.    AnticJiristian 
doctrines.    An  antidote  to  poison.    That  is  antiseptic  Which  counter- 
9* 
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acts  putrefaction.  The  decease,  or  death,  of  a  person.  Fools  despise 
wisdom.  It  is  better  to  hope  than  to  despond.  A  state  of  debility f 
or  weakness.  It  requii-es  great  skill  to  delineate  objects  accurately. 
Such  conduct  shows  the  man's  depravity.  A  point  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Do  not  digress  from  the  main  subject.  Dilute,  or  weaken 
spirituous  liquor.  An  angry  dispide.  Severe  pain  will  distort  the 
features.  Do  not  divulge  what  is  imparted  to  you  in  confidence.  A 
digestible  substance.  He  was  skilled  in  diplomacy.  Discretion  is 
necessary.  Hhe^indiyoi  divinity.  An  egregious  hlwndier.  An  elastic 
substance.  Be  prepared  for  an  emergency.  The  emolument  of  an 
office.  Milton  says,  "  What  in  me  is  dai'k,  illumine."  The  immensity 
of  the  imiverse.  An  immunity,  or  pn\ilege.  Italicize  the  emphatic 
words.  The  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  stars  in  the  firmament.  A 
license  from  the  sultan  of  Tm-key  is  called  a  firman.  Costly  jTwr- 
niture.  A  mercenary  is  one  who  serves  for  hire.  Mercurial  med- 
icine. A  murderous  intent.  A  murky  atmosphere.  The  liquor  is 
made  to  percolate  through  coarse  sand.  How  depraved  one  must  be 
to  perpetrate  so  great  a  crime  !  A  perquisite  of  an  office.  A  per- 
tinent remark.  Cloth  is  pervious  to  water.  One  who  is  near-sighted 
is  said  to  be  purblind.  A  purlin  is  an  inside  brace  to  a  rafter. 
What  was  the  purport  of  his  remarks  ?  A  termagant,  or  scolding 
woman.  The  teHiary  strata  of  rocks.  A  turba^i  for  the  head. 
Turmeric  is  the  root  of  an  East -Indian  plant,  and  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
The  turbot  is  a  delicate  flat  fish.    A  turgid  style. 

* 
3*.    Words  in  which  the  final  syllable  may  he  mistaken  for 
another  of  a  similar  sound. 


ac-cSpt'ance 

ad-mit'tance 

at-tend'ance 

con-cord'ance 

coun'te-nance 


ance,  ence. 

for-bedr'anee 

ig'no-rance 

or'di-nance 

pSt'u-lance 

re-luc'tance 


re-mit'tance 

re-§ist'ance 

sus'te-nance 

tSm'per-ance 

ut'ter-ance 


cir-cum'fer-ence 

con-cur'rence 

c5n'fer-ence 


C{5r-re-sp8iid'eiice    dif'fer-ence 
dSf  er-ence  dif'fi-dence 

de-pgnd'ence  e|:-ist'enoe 
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|m-pr4i'dence 
tn-ad-ver'terbGe 


m-de-peiiMence     rev'er-ence 
oc-cur'r  ence  snb-sist'  ene( 


f-bun''dant 

ft-teiid'ant 

ap-par'en,t 

€om-p5^nent 

con-cur'rent 


ant,  ent. 

eon'so-naiit 
de-fend' ant 
<iis-€or'dant 


re-diinMant 

•re4m€'Hant 

tri-um'phant 


€0r-re-spond'^eni    op-fS^nent 
€X-po'nent  re-spleri'dent 

in-clem'ent  su-per-in-lend'ent 


an'gu-lar 
fi-n'nu-lar 
€ir'cu-lar 
fa-mil'iar 
glob'u-lar 
m'su-lar 

€om-mand''er 

cyFin-der 

4if-oi*'der 

ag-grgss'or 

claan^cel-lor 

€re-a^tor 

gd'i-tor 

Sm'^pe-ror 

g^v'ern-or 

ac-cSu'tre 
^m-phi-tlie'a-tre 


srr,  ef,  Off,  re. 

joc'u-lar 

Im'e-ar 

mus'cii-lar 

'Sc'''ii-lar 

p5p'u-lar 

reg'u-lar 

in-trud^er 
<)f-fend'er 
pre-tend^er 

tne^te-or 

mod-er-a'tgr 

i3a8n'^i-tor 

op'er-a-tor 

•^r'a-tor 

po§-§ess^or 

(eon-e^ii'tr© 
ffbre 


tabVlar 

tu'te-lar 

¥in'e-gar 

sec^^-lar 

sim'i-lar 

,sin'gu-lar 

re-mem'ber 
re-main'der 
sur-reri^der 

pro-fes^^or 
fieri^a-tor 
^ec-taftor 
suc-ces'sor 

trans-la'tor 

ius^tre 
me'tre 
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£xei«ises  for  Writing.  —  Can  yo\j  gain  admittance  ?  A  pleas- 
ant countenance.  An  ordinance,  or  law.  A  remittance  of  money. 
Observe  temperance  in  all  things.  The  circumference  of  a  circle. 
A  merchant's  correspondence.  A  state  of  dependence.  Such  con- 
duct shows  great  imprudence.  A  rai'e  occurrence.  The  means  of 
subsistence.  An  abundant  supply.  She  went  without  an  attendant. 
Discordant  sounds.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  sim.  Inclemmt 
weather.  The  superintendent  of  a  manufactory.  An  angular  out- 
line. Of  a  globular  shap&  Jocular  remarks.  Ocular  evidence. 
One  is  similar  to  the  other."  The  tutelar  deities  of  the  Romans. 
Sharp  vinegar.  The  commander  of  a  military  company.  A  pre- 
tender to  science.  The  troops  were  obliged  to  surrender.  Who  was 
the  aggressor  ?  The  editor  of  a  newspaper.  The  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. Conscience  is  a  faithful  monitor.  An  eloquent  orator.  A  pro- 
fessor in  a  college.  Who  is  to  be  his  successor  ?  A  surveyor  of 
land.  The  Colosseum  is  a  spacious  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  A  fibre 
of  cotton.    The  lustre  of  silk. 

ceed,  cede,  sede. 


ex-ceed' 


pro-ceed 


suc-ceed' 


ac-cede' 
in-ter-cede' 


pre-cede' 
re-cede' 


se-cede' 
su-per-sede' 


^iic-tion-eer' 
chS,n'ti-cleer 
char-i-ot-eer' 


eer,  ere,  ier. 

^n-^i-neer' 
gaz-et-teer' 


moun-tain-eer 


rt  ^-n' 


mu-ti-neer' 
pri-va-teer' 
v^l-un-tee]/ 


ad-liere' 

§,t'mos-phere 

au-stere' 


cSs'si-mere 

co-here' 

in-ter-fere' 


per-se-vere' 

re-vere' 

sin-cere' 


^■*»' 


bom-bar-dier 

brig-a-dier' 

cSv-a-lier* 


ghan-de-lier'  gSn-do-lier' 

cui-ras-sier'  (kws-)   grSn-a-dier' 
fin-an-cier'  hSl-ber-dier' 
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erce,  erse,  urse. 

^-merce' 

§i5-perse' 

ac-ciirse' 

co-erce' 

con-verse' 

di§-burse' 

cSm'merce 

dis-perse' 
ew,  u» 

re-im-biirse' 

ar'gue 

rSs'cue 

rS^'i-due 

ciir'few 

nSpli'ew  (ngv') 

sln'ew 

• 

ice,  ise,  is. 

y 

ac-cSm'plice 

S-v'a-nce 

br'i-fice 

ar'mis-tice 

cow'ard-ice 

prS^'i-pice 

ar'ti-fice 

dSn'ti-frice 

prSj'u-dice 

Sn'ise 

prSm'ise 

.  gp-i-der'mis 

luor'tise 

trea'tise 

me-trop'o-lis 

prem'ise 

e-phSm'e-ris 
ceous,  cious,  tious 

pro-bos'cis 

ar-^il-la'ceous 

far-i-na'ceous 

her-ba'ceous 

crus-ta'ceous 

fo-li-a'ceous 

sSp-o-na'ceousi 

^u-da'cious 

fal-la'cious 

sa-ga'cioiis 

^u-spf  cious 

ra-pa' cious 

vo-ra'cious 

9,m-bi''tious 

con-tSn'tious 

fic-ti''tious 

cSn-sci-Sn'tious  (-she-)  fla-^i"tious 

su-per-stf  tious 

cial,  sial,  tiaL 

ar-ti-ff'cial 

com-mer'cial 

pro-vin'cial 

bgn-e-fr'cial 

prej-u-di"cial 

sii-per-fi"cial 

C(5n-tr9-v*er'sia]^ 

c5n-se-qiiSn'tial 

pr8v-i-dSn'tial 

cir-ciiTTi-stan'ti^l 

pSn-i-tSn'tial 

rgv-er-^n'ti^l 
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cian,  sion,  tion. 

a-ritli-me-ti"cian      mSth-e-ma-ti"cian     p^l-i-ti''cian 
^e-oni-e-tri''cia,ii       me5li-a-ni"ciaii 


rhgt-o-rf'cian 


Sn-i-mad-ver'sion     c5m-pre-hen'sion 
ap-pre-lieii'sion         c5n-de-scSii'sioq 


ac-c^l-er-a'tion 
ac-com-mo-da'tion 
an-ni-hi-la'tioii 
ap-pr  o-pr  i-a'  tion 
as-sas-si-na'tion 

as-so-ci-a'tion 

(-she-) 


coii-fed-er-a'tion 

e-mSn-ci-pa'tion 

e:^-hil-a-ra'tioii 

^es-tic-u-la'tion 

ne-go-ti-a'tion 

(-she-) 

pro-pT-ti-a'tioii 

(-pish-e-) 


in-ter-mis'sion 
rep-re-hSn'sion 

rfec-om-men-da'tioa 

rec-on-cil-i-a'tioii 

rep-re-§en-ta'tion 

scin-til-la'tioii 

su-per-er-o-ga'tion 

vSQ-il-la'tion 


Exercises  for  Writing.  —  His  expenses  exceed  his  income.  I 
hppe  you  will  succeed.  Will  he  accede  to  your  request  ?  New  in- 
ventions supersede  the  old.  He  is  an  auctioneer.  The  hard  life  of 
a  mountaineer.  A  volunteer  in  an  army.  Austere  manners.  A  gar- 
ment is  made  of  cassimere.  Persevere  in  what  you  undertake.  A 
splendid  chandelier.  A  ^&Jl[SSA  financier.  An  Italian  gondolier.  Do 
not  attempt  to  coerce  him.  The  pursuits  of  commerce.  The  mayor 
ordered  the  crowd  to  disperse.  Who  is  to  disburse  the  funds  ? 
Will  they  stop  to  argue  the  question  ?  The  curfew,  or  evening  bell. 
A  sinew,  or  tendon.  An  accomplice  in  crime.  A  mean  artifice* 
A  steep  precipice.  The  seed  of  anise.  A  mortise  for  a  tenon.  A 
profound  treatise.  The  cuticle,  or  scarfskin,  is  called  also  the  epider- 
mis. The  proboscis  of  an  elephant.  Argillaceous  earth.  Farina- 
ceous food.  Auspicious  circumstances.  Fallacious  reasoning.  A 
voracious  animal.  A  contentious  disposition.  Superstitious  fears. 
Artificial  flowers.  Commercial  news.  K  provincial  didleci.  Su- 
perficial knowledge.  Controversial  writings.  Feniteiitial  tears. 
His  escape  was  provide:)itial.  A  reverential  attitude.  A  good 
arithmetician.  The  art  of  the  rhetorician.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
cur animadversion.  He  ^owed  great  condescension.  Such  con- 
duct is  worthy  of  reprehension.  Every  thing  was  provided  for  her 
accommodation.  The  assassination  of  Caesar.  A  feeling  of  exhil- 
ar-ation.    A  propitiation  for  sin.    The  scintillation  of  the  stars. 
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«y,  sf- 

e%m:-en-cf 

faFla-cj 

"se^ore-cy 

cbn'staii-t^ 

fiu'en-tif 

■solVenKjy 

curare  n-cj 

pol'i-cy 

tSn^den-cy 

de'cen-cy 

pi'ra-cj 

?ir'^en-cy 

deFi-e?,-cf 

p-iVa-cf 

va'can-cy 

a-pos'ta-sj 

^p'i-lep-sj 

iep'ro-sy 

coiir'te-sj 

lier^e-sj 

mi]fstrel-sy 

^m'bas-sj 

bj-poc^ri-sj 

pleu'ri-sy 

SF,  zy. 

clum'if 

^a^j                   parff 

^  quin''^ 

dai'§j 

grea§'y               paii% 

ro'§y  ' 

drow'fj 

aoi'fj'                pro'fj 

tan'fj 

bree'zj 

diz'zy                 Im'zy 

mafzir 

cra'zy 

frgif  zy               la'zf 

slea'zy 

• 

a-pbs^tro-phe 

ca-tS^s^tro-pli£j 

stro^phe 

bi-og^ra-phy 

or-th5gVa-phj 

ste-nog'ra-phy 

^e-og'r^-phy 

phi-los'o-pliy 
um,  om,  ome 

t9-pSg'r§L-phy  , 

co-nun''drum 

me^di-um 

p^n^du-ium 

de-co^rum 

mil-len'ni-um 

po-ma^iim 

«^ii-co'mi-uni 

mcKmeii^tum 

vSc'u-um 

giC-cus'tom 

free^dom 

thrardom 

duke'dom 

id'i-om 

ven'om 

earFdom 

mar'tyr-dom 

wi^'dom 

blTthe'some 

in'come 

■wel'come 

glM's9m0 

lane'some 

whole'some  (hai') 

a. 
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y,  ey. 

Remark  1.  Of  th.e  large  class  of  words  ending  in  y  unaccented,  nearly 
half  have  the  final  syllable  ly.  Most  of  these  are  adverbs,  yet  a  few  are 
adjectives.  The  words  in  the  following  list  are  the  principal  nouns  and 
Terbs  which  terminate  in  ly, 

bmiy  fsriy  raHy  sul'ly 

daily  li5n>  sSl'ly  tsriy 

Remark  2.  Of  the  small  class  of  words  ending  in  ey  unaccented,  th« 
most  of  them  are  nouns  ;  yet  a  few  of  them  are  adjectives  and  verbs.* 

ab'bey  -hon'ey  lack'ey  g^^'ej 

at-tor'ney  (-turo  jer'§ey  malm'^ey  (mam')  mSt'ley 

cau'§ey.^  jour'ney  mon'key  o'^hrey 

cock'ney  jock'ey  whim'§ey  sky'ey 

hSck'ney  ker'§ey  clay'ey  whey'ey  (hwa'?) 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Clemency  towards  offenders.  The  cut- 
rency  of  a  countiy.  Fluency  of  speech.  It  is  the  policy  of  rogues 
to  carry  out  their  plans  in  secrecy.  He  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy. 
Be  not  guilty  of  apostasy.  Well-bred  persons  are  known  by  their 
couHesy.  Hypocrisy  is  very  sinful.  His  disorder  is  pleurisy.  A 
clumsy  contrivance.  The  daisy  is  a  beautiful  flower.  The  p)ansyy 
or  garden  ^^olet.  Plis  disorder  is  quinsy.  A  hreezy  atmosphere. 
Motion  in  a  circle  mil  make  one  dizzy.  The  man  is  lazy. 
Sleazy  silk.  A  sad  catastrophe.  An  interesting  hiograpTiy.  The 
art  of  writing  in  short-hand  is  called  stenograpliy.  The  topogra- 
phy of  a  city.  Can  you  guess  the  cojiundrmm'?  A  perform- 
ance worthy  of  great  encomium.  The  period  of  the  millennium. 
A  vacuum  may  be  produced  in  a  closed  vessel  by  mean^i  of  the  air- 
pump.  Accustom  yourself  to  early  rising.  His  son  will  succeed  to 
the  earldom.  A  state  of  thraldom.  Birds  are  hlithesome.  Whole- 
some food.  Do  not  stop  to  dally  by  the  way.  The  leaves  of  the 
holly.  A  sportive  sally.  A  tally,  or  account.  Westminster  dbhey. 
A  causey,  or  causeway.  A  hackney,  or  hired  horse.  Fine  woollen 
yam  is  called  Jersey.  Kersey  is  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  A  lackey,  or 
gervant.     Clayey  soU.    An  ochrey  substance.     A  wheyey  liquid. 

'  *  For  the  other  nouns  belonging  to  this  class,  see  page  35. 
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VIII.    Words  pronounced  alike,  but  spelled 
differently. 


A. 


Adds,  does  add. 

Adze,  a  cutting  instrument. 

Ail,  to  he  ill. 

Ale,  fermented  malt  liquor. 

Air,  the  atmosphere. 

Ere,  before. 

E'er,  ever. 

Heir,  one  who  inherits. 

All,  the  ivhole. 
Awl,  an  instrument, 

''jAltar,  a  place  for  sacrifices. 
Alter,  to  change. 


Ante,  before, 
Anti,  against. 

Arc,  part  of  a  circle. 
Ark,  a  vessel. 

Ascent,  rise. 

Assent^  act  jofagre  eing. 

Ate,  did  eat. 
Eight,  twice  four. 

Auger,  an  instrument. 
Augur,  a  soothsayer. 

Aught,  any  thing. 
Ought,  to  be  obliged. 


Exercises  for  Writing. — He  adds  insult  to  injury.  Sha*pen 
the  adze.  What  can  ail  him  ?  This  is  good  ale.  Breathe  pure  air. 
Ere  you  go.  If  e'er  it  happen.  An  heir  to  an  estate.  All  his 
goods.  Bring  me  an  awl.  He  offered  the  ^ictim  or;  the  altar.  Alter 
the  shape.  An  ante-xoova  is  a  room  before  another.  Aii  anti-ChinS' 
tian  is  one  opposed  to  Christianity.  The  arc  of  a  circle.  Noah's 
arlc.  The  ascent  is  steep.  I  give  my  assent.  He  ate  dght  apples. 
Bore  a  hole  with  an  auger.  Events  sometimes  behed  the  aagufs 
predictions.    If  aught  prevented,  you  ought  to  have  told  me. 


B. 


Bad,  not  good. 
Bade,  did  bid. 

Bail,  surety. 
Bale,  a  package. 

Bait,  a  lure. 
Bate,  to  lessen, 
10 


Baize,  coarse  woollen  stuff. 
Bays,  bay  trees;  a  garland. 

Ball,  a  globe. 
Bawl,  to  cry  aloud. 

Bard,  a  poet,  [bar. 

Barred,  fastened  with   a 
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Bare,  uncovered^  naked. 
Bear,  an  animal. 

Base,  mean,  vile. 
Bass,  a  part  in  music. 

Bay,  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Bey,  a  Turkish  governor. 

Be,  to  exist. 
Bee,  an  insect. 

Beach,  the  sea-shore. 
Beech,  a  forest-tree. 

Beat,  to  strike. 

Beet,  a  garden  vegetable. 

Beau,  a  gaUa?it. 
Bow,  to  shoot  ivith. 

'Been,  past  participle  of  he. 
Bin,  a  repository  for  corn. 

Beer,  a  liquor. 
Bier,  a  frame  for  conveying 
the  dead. 

Bell,  a  sounding  vessel  of 

metal. 
Belle,  a  gay  young  lady. 

Berry,  a  small  fruit. 
Bury,  to  inter. 

Berth,  a  sleeping-place. 
Birth,  a  coming  into  life. 

Bite,  act  of  biting. 
Bight,  a  small  bay. 

Blew,  did  blow. 
Blue,  sky-colored. 

Boar,  a  male  swine. 
Bore,  the  size  of  a  hole. 


Bole,  a  clayey  earth. 
Boll,  a  seed-vessel,  a  pod. 
Bowl,  a  vessel  for  liquids. 

Borne,  carried. 
Bourn,  a  bound,  a  limit. 

Bough,  a  branch  of  a  tree. 
Bow,  an  act  of  respect. 

Brake,  a  thicket  of  bram- 
bles. 
Break,  to  part,  to  rend. 

Breach,  infraction;  a  gap. 
Breech,  the  hinder  part  of 
a  gun. 

Bread,/oo/i  made  of  grain. 
Bred,  educated. 

Brews,  does  brew. 
Bruise ,  to  crush  with  a  blow. 

Broach,  a  spit. 

Brooch,  an  ornamental  pin. 

Brows,  the  arches  of  hair 

over  the  eyes. 
Browse,  to  feed  on  shrubs. 

Brute,  an  irrational  ani> 

mat. 
Bruit,  a  iwise,  a  report. 

Burrow,  a  hole  for  rabbits. 
Borough,  a  corporate  town. 

But,  except ;  a  limit. 
Butt,  a  cask;  to  beat. 

Buy,  to  purchase. 
By,  near. 


Esercises  for  Writing.  — It  was  so  had  I  hade  him  exchange  it. 
Be  gave  hail  for  his  appearance.     A  hale  of  goods.    Bait  for  a  hook. 


WORDS  XIABLE  TO  BE  CONFOUNDED.  Ill 

Bate,  or  abate,  a  demand.  The  screen  was  made  of  haize.  Bays  for 
heroes  and  poets.  Roll  the  hall.  Do  not  hawl  so  loud.  Homer  was 
the  great  hard  of  the  Greeks.  The  door  is  harred.  Bare  feet.  The 
polar  hear.  A  hase  act.  He  sings  hass.  The  hay  of  Naples.  The 
hey  of  a  Turkish  province.  Be  quiet.  The  busy  hee.  Near  the 
heach  stands  a  heech-iree.  Beat  the  carpet.  ,  The  white  heet  con- 
tains much  sugar.  A  heau  attends  a  lady.  The  Indian  how  and 
arrow.  The  com  has  heen  a  long  time  in  the  hin.  Beer  is  made 
of  malt  and  hops.  The  body  was  borne  on  a  hier.  The  hell  rings. 
The  helle  of  the  village.  If  you  hury  the  herry,  a  bush  will  grow 
from  it.  The  sailor  sleeps  soundly  in  his  herth.  Birth  and  death 
are  the  portals  of  a  new  life.  The  boat  was  moored  in  a  hight. 
The  hite  of  a  dog.  The  wind  hlew.  The  sky  is  hlue.  The  wild 
hoar.  A  gun  of  large  hore.  He  was  horn€  on  a  litter.  The 
houm  from  which  no  traveller  returns.  Armenian  hole  is  used  fot 
tooth-powder.  The  holl  of  a  plant.  A  howl  of  milk.  The  hough  of 
a  tree.  Make  a  how.  The  deer  is  sheltered  in  the  hraJce.  It  is  easy 
to  hreak  glass.  A  hreach  in  a  wall.  The  hreech  of  a  gun.  The 
hread  is  well  baked.  A  yveU-hred  man.  He  hrews  beer.  He  will 
hruise  his  fingers.  A  hroach  to  roast  meat  on.  A,  hrooch  for  the 
^ess.  The  hrows  protect  the  eyes.  The  cattle  hrowse  on  the  tender 
twigs.  Old  writers  used  hruit  in  the  sense  of  rumor.  Senseless  as 
a  hrute.  A  rabbit  in  his  hwTow.  An  English  horough.  A  hutj  or 
boundary.     A  hidt  of  wine.     Buy  a  book.     Sit  hy  me. 

o. 

Calendar,  an  almanac.  Cast,  to  throw,  to  fling-. 

Calender,  a  hot-press.  Caste,  an  hereditary  class, 
Call,  to  summon.         ^  ^'  ^^^^  ^^'^  Hindoos. 

Caul,  a  net  for  the  hair.  Cedar,  an  evergreen. 

Cannon,  a  great  gun.  Ceder,  one  who  cedes. 

Canon,  a  rule  or  law.  q^^^^  ^^  yi^,  to  give  up. 

Canvas,  cloth  for  sails.  Seed,  that  from  which  a 
CsiHYasSjlo  sift,  to  example.  plant  or  an  animal  is 
Capital,  the  chief  town.  produced. 

Capitol,  a  public  edifice,  Cgji^  fQ  cover,  as  an  inmr 
Carat,  a  weight.  roof. 

CarK)t,  a  vegetable.  Seal,  to  fasten  with  a  seal. 
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Ceiliiig,  the  covering'  of  an 

inner  roof. 
Sealing,  fastening  with  a 

seal. 

Cell,  a  small.,  close  room. 
Sell,  to  dispose  of  for  mon- 
ey. 

Cellar,  a  room  in  the  ground 

under  a  house. 
Seller,  ane  who  sells. 

Cent,  a  copper  coin. 
Sent,  did  send. 
Scent,  smell,  odor. 

Cere,  to  cover  with  loax. 
Sear,  to  burn,  to  cauterize. 
Sere,  dry,  ivithered. 
Seer,  one  who  sees. 

Cession,  act  of  yielding. 
Session,  sitting  of  a  court. 

Chagrin,  mortification,  vex- 
ation, [er. 
Shagreen,  a  kind  of  leath- 

Choir,  a  hand  of  singers. 
Quire,  24  sheets  of  paper. 

Choose,  to  select. 
Chews,  does  chew. 

Chuff,  a  coarse  clown. 
Chough,  a  kind  of  bird, 

Cingle,  a  girth  for  a  horse. 
Single,  one,   or  not  more 
than  one, 

*  Cinque,  ^ve  in  dice. 
Sink,  a  receptacle  or  drain. 

Cite,  to  quote. 

Site,  situation,  ground-plot. 

Bight, perception  by  the  eye. 


Clause,  apart  of  a  sentence. 
Claws,   talons   of  a  birdj 
Sfc, 

Climb,  to  ascend,  to  mount. 
Clime,  climate,  region. 

Cole,  a  name  for  cabbage. 
Coal,  a  kind  of  fuel. 

Coarse,  not  fine. 

Course,  a  way,  a  passage, 

C  oin ,  metallic  money. 
Coigne,  a  wooden  wedge. 
Quoin,  a  corner-stone. 

Color,  hue  or  tint  of  bodies 
Culler,  one  who  culls. 

Collar,  a  neck-band, 
Choler,  anger,  rage. 

Complement,  a  full  quan- 
tity or  number. 

Compliment,  delicate  flat- 
tery, pi'aise, 

Complemental,  filling  up, 
Complimental,    implying 
compliments. 

Coral,  a  hard  substance 
found  in  the  ocean. 

Corol,  the  inner  covering 
of  a  flower,  corolla. 

Cord,  a  small  rope. 
Chord,  the  string  of  a  mu* 
sical  instrument. 

Core,  the  inner  part  of  any 

thing. 
Corps,  a  body  of  troops. 

Council,  a  body  of  council- 
lors. 
Counsel,  advice^  direotion. 
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Cousin,  the  child  of  an  un-  Crews,  the  plural  of  crew. 

cle  or  aunt.  Cruise,  to  rove  for  plunder . 

Cozen,  to  cheat,  to  trick.  Cruel,  inhuman. 

Creak,   to   make   a  harsh  Crewel,  a  kind  of  i/arn. 

noise.         ^,  Cygnet,  a  young  swan. 

CjiQek^^ajmallinletorcove.  Qis^net^  a  seal,      y       — _ 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Remarkable  events  are  entered  in  the 
calendar.  The  press  in  which  clothiers  smooth  their  cloth  is  called  a 
calender.  Call  a  servant.  Her  hair  was  bound  with  a  caul.  The 
fort  bristled  with  cannons.  The  canons  of  the  chui'ch.  Tents  are 
made  of  canvas.  Canvass  the  question  thoroughly.  Boston  is  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts.  The  Capitol  at  Washington  is  an  impos- 
ing edifice.  The  gold  weighed  ten  carats.  Carrots  are  good  food 
for  horses.  Slings  to  cast  stones.  There  are  no  castes  in  this 
country.  The  wood  of  the  cedar  is  very  dm'able.  The  ceder  of  a 
privilege.  He  cedes  more  than  is  asked.  The  seeds  of  a  plant.  Ceil 
a  room.  Seal  a  letter.  The  ceiling  is  ten  feet  from  the  floor.  He 
is  sealing  a  letter.  A  cell  in  a  prison.  Goods  to  sell.  The  house 
has  a  good  cellar.  He  is  a  hook-seller.  A  new  cent.  A  pleasant 
scent.  Cere  the  thread.  The  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  A  cession  of 
territory.  A  session  of  Congress.  He  felt  great  cAa^nw.  Shagreen 
is  made  rough  by  imbedding  seeds  in  the  skin,  while  it  is  soft.  The 
music  of  a  choir.  A  quire  of  paper.  Be  sure  to  choose  the  best. 
He  chews  tobacco.  The  chough  resembles  the  crow.  Chuff,  as  used 
by  Shakspeare,  means  a  kind  of  clown.  Cingle  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  surcingle.  Single  is  opposed  to  double.  A  cinque  in  dice. 
A  sink  in  a  kitchen.  He  does  not  cite  any  authority.  A  site  for  a 
building.  The  sight  of  the  eye.  A  clause  in  a  sentence.  The  claivs 
of  a  lion.  A  hill  hard  to  climb.  Clime  is  a  poetical  word  for  "  cli- 
mate." Broccoli  is  a  species  of  cole.  Mineral  coal  is  supposed  to  be 
of  vegetable  origin.  A  cloth  of  coarse  material.  Take  the  best 
course.  The  cent  is  the  lowest  coin.  A  coigne  is  a  wooden  wedge 
used  by  printers.  The  quoins  of  a  building.  The  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Cullers  of  herbs.  A  collar  for  the  neck.  Choler  is  used' 
by  the  poets  for  "  anger."  He  has  his  complement  of  men.  The  com- 
pliment  was  well  merited.  Complemental  is  applied  to  that  which 
supplies  what  is  wanting.  A  complimental  notice.  Some  islands 
are  formed  almost  entirely  of  coral.  A  flower  is  surrounded  by  a 
10* 
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eorol  Tie  the  bundle  mih  a  cord.  The  chords  of  a  ha^p.  Th* 
core  of  an  apple,  A  miitaiy  corps.  The  governor  and  his  council. 
Give  good  counsel,  if  you  give  any.  They  are  cousins.  One  who 
cozens  another,  wrongs  himself.  The  doors  creak  on  their  hinges. 
They  steered  the  boat  into  a  creek.  These  shij^,  manned  with  crews 
of  the  most  desperate  character,  were  sent  by  their  owners  to  cruise 
in  the  Mexican  gulf.  A  a^ud  man  is  worse  than  a  brute.  Crewel  is 
a  species  of  worsted.  Shakspeare  says,  "I  am  the  cygnet  to  this 
pale,  feint  swan.**    The  biU  has  received  the  long's  signet. 

D. 

Dam,   a  hank   to   confine  Doe,  the  female  deer. 

water.  Dough,  unbaked  bread. 

Damn,  to  condemn.  p^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ofspirituou. 
Day,  the  time  betiveen  sun^        liquor. 

rise  and  sunset.  Drachm,  a  small  loeight. 

Dey,  a  Moorish  s:overnor.      ^    n,       i  -n    ^       7 
•^  °  Draft,  a  bill  of  exchange. 

Dear,  costly.  Draught,  a  quantity  of  li* 
Deer,  an  animal.  g^^^  drank  at  once. 

Dew,  vapor  deposited  at  ^^       ^j.  ^  ^j^  ^^^^  ^^ 

night.  Ipaid.        ^  ■> 

Due,  owing,  that  is  to  be  j)^^^^  pg^prmed. 

Die,  to  expire.  -r^     .     1  7 

Dye,  color,  tinge.  ^^^t,  dry  poicder. 

_ .  „,         ,.  ,  Dost,  thou  doest. 

Discous,  like  a  disk. 

Discus,  a  quoit.  I^i^'e,  dreadful,  mournfjul. 

T^.         J.         7    .        ..  Dyer,  one  who  dyes, 

viscreet,  prudent,  cautious.       ''     '  ^ 

Discrete,  not  concrete,  dis-    Dying,  expiring-. 

tin£t.  Dyeing,  coloring. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  water  flows  over  the  dam. 
Day  and  night  succeed  each  other.  The  dey  of  Algiers.  All 
kinds  of  provision  are  very  dear.  The  deer  is  a  beautifd  an- 
imal. JDew  does  not  fall  in  cloudy  weather.  Honor  is  d»ie  to 
merit.  All  men  must  die.  Indigo  is  chiefly  used  as  a  blue  dye. 
Discous  is  a  botanical  term  for  broad  and  flat.  To  throw  the  discus 
Ivas  a  &vorite  sport  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,    He  who  is*  dis^ 
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ereet  suffers  little  from  repentance.  A  discrete  term  is  one  which  ex- 
presses a  quality  apart  from  any  substance,  as  "  whiteness."  The  doe 
has  no  horns.  Bough  makes  better  bread  for  being  kneaded,  A 
dram  of  brandy.  A  drachm  of  medicine.  A  draft  on  London.  A 
draught  of  ale.  Fish  cured  so  as  to  have  a  dun  color  are  called  dun- 
fish.  The  work  is  do7ie.  What  a  cloud  of  dust  yonder !  Dost  thou 
see  it  ?  A  dire  calamity.  He  is  by  trade  a  dye7\  Some  are  dying, 
while  others  are  coming  into  life.  The  art  of  dyeing  requires  the 
observance  of  many  chemical  laws. 


E. 


Ewe,  a  female  sheep. 
Yew,  an  evergreen  tree. 


You,  the  person  or  persontf 
spoken  to. 


Exercise  for  Writing.  —  Do  you  see  that  ewe  under  the  yew  f 


F. 


¥siYe,  price  of  passage.  ■ 
Fair,  beautiful. 

Fain,  glad,  pleased. 
Fane,  a  temple. 
Feign,  to  pretend. 

Faint,  languid,  weak. 
'Femt,false  shoiv,  pretence. 

Faun,  a  kind  of  rural  deity. 
Fawn,  a  young  deer. 

Feat,  an  exploit. 

Feet,  the  plural  of  foot. 

Filter,  to  strain. 
Philter,  a  potion  or  charm 
to  excite  love. 

Flea,  an  insect. 

Flee,  to  hasten  or  run  away. 

Floe,  a  mass  of  floating  ice. 
Flow,  to  run  as  water. 


Flour,  powdered  grain. 
Flower,  a  part  of  a  plant. 

Flue,  a  passage  for  smoke ^ 
Flew,  did  fly. 

Yove,  coming  first,  anterior. 
Four,  tivice  two. 

Fort,  a  fortified  place. 
Forte,  that  in  which  one 
excels. 

"Forth,  forward,  out. 
Fourth,  the  next  to  the  third. 

Foul,  not  clean,  filthy. 
Fowl,  a  bird. 

Frays,  the  plural  of  fray. 
Phrase,  an  expression. 

Franc,  a  French  coin. 
Frank,  open,  ingenuous. 
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Freeze,    to    congeal   with  "Fnrs,  the  plural  of  fxir, 

cold.  'EwvzQ,  a  prickly  shrub. 

xrieze,  of  an  entablature.  Fungous,  excrescent,  spon^ 
Fir,  an  everg-reen  tree.  gy. 

'Fuv,fine  hair.  Fungus,  a  mushroom. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  fare  by  water  is  less  than  by 
land.  A  fair  lady.  The  prodigal  in  the  parable  would  fain  have 
eaten  husks.  A  fane,  or  temple.  Do  not  feign  what  you  do  not 
feel.  Faint  with  hunger.  A  feint  to  deceive.  Milton  speaks  of 
^^  fauns  with  cloven  heel."  Fawns  are  very  timid.  A  feat  of 
strength.  Shoes  for  the  feet.  We  flter  a  liquid  to  make  it  clear. 
The  superstitious  alone  ascribe  any  virtue  to  a  philter.  The  fea  is 
remarkable  for  its  strength  in  leaping.  "  The  wicked  fee  when  no 
man  .pursueth."  Immense  y?oe5  are  seen  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
tide  fows  rapidly.  Bread  is  made  of  fou7\  The  rose  is  a  beautiful 
flower.  The  flue  of  a  chimney.  The  bird  flew  away.  The  fore- 
feet of  a/our-footed  animal.  The ybr^  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
Story-telling  is  his  forte.  The  blossoms  of  fruit-trees  did  not  come 
forth  until  ihe  fourth  week  of  May.  Foul  places  are  favorite  resorts 
of  some  kinds  oi  fowl.  Quarrelsome  people  are  liable  to  get  into 
frays.  "  How  do  you  do  "  is  a  common  phrase.  One  franc  is  equal 
to  about  eighteen  and  a  half  cents.  A  man  oi  frank  disposition. 
Mercury  will  freeze  at  forty  degrees  below  zero.  The  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  A  ^r-tree.  A  garment  lined  vA\h  fur.  The  trade  in 
/wr5  has  been  very  lucrative.  Fields  covered  with /wr^e.  A  fungous 
substance  resembles  o.  fungus. 

a. 

Gage,  a  pledge,  a  pawn.        Gilder,  one  who  gilds. 
Gauge,  a  measure.  Guilder,  a  Dutch  coin. 

Gate,  fl  sort  of  door.  Glare,  dazzling  light. 

Gait,  a  manner  of  ivalking.    Glair,    the    ivliite    of    an 

Gild,  to  overlay  ivith  gold.        ^SS' 

Guild,  an  association.  Gloze,  to  flatter. 

Gilt,    overlaid    with    thin  Cl^lo^s,  does  glow. 

gold.  QovQdi,  pierced. 

Guilt,  criminality,  sin.  Gourd,  a  plant. 
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Grate,  a  frame  for  afire.  Grisly,  dreadful^  horrible. 

Great,   large    in    bulk    or  Grizzly,  grayish. 

number.  Groan,  to  sigh,  as  inpain^ 

Grater,  a  rough  instrument  Grown,  increased  in  size. 

to  grate  with.  Grocer,  a  dealer  in  tea^ 
Greater,  more  great.  sugar,  Sfc. 

QresiYes,  armor  for  the  legs.  Gvossqt,  more  gross. 
Grieves,  does  grieve. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  — A  gage  of  fidelity.  The  gauge  of  z 
cask.  A  gate  is  made  to  turn  on  hinges.  He  has  an  awkward  gait. 
It  is  easy  to  gild  wood  with  gold-leaf.  The  guild  of  masons.  Any 
thing  gilt  appears  like  gold.  Suffering  inseparably  follows  guilt. 
The  gilder  charged  a  guilder  for  his  work.  The  glare  of  the  sun. 
The  glair  of  an  egg.  It  may  do  less  harm  to  censure  than  to  gloze. 
The  fire  glows  in  the  grate.  The  horse  was  gored  by  an  angry  bull. 
Jonah's  gourd.  A  grate  for  coals.  A  great  fire.  A  grater  for 
nutmeg.  Greater  caution  will  be  necessary.  Soldiers  in  ancient 
times  wore  greaves.  How  she  grieves  at  her  loss  !  A  grisly  spectre. 
A  grizzly  beard.  The  pain  makes  him  groan.  The  tree  has  grown 
to  a  great  height.  His  occupation  is  that  of  a  grocer.  Water  is  a 
grosser  medium  than  air. 

Hale,  healthy.  Hear,  to  perceive  by  the  ear, 

Hsiil,  frozen  drops  of  rain.    Here,  in  this  place. 

Hair,  of  the  head  or  skin.  Herd,  a  number  of  beasts 

Hare,  a  quadruped.  together. 

Hall,  a  large  room.  Heard,  did  hear. 

Haul,  to  pull,  to  draw.  Hew,  to  cut  and  trim  with 

Hart,  a  he-deer,  a  stag.  ^^  ^^^* 

Heart,   an    organ   of  the  -*i^^?  color,  tint. 

body.  Hie,  to  go  in  haste. 

Heal,  to  cure,  to  restore.  ^^g^j  i^t  ^ow,  elevated. 

Heel,  the  hind  part  of  the  Hire,  wages, 

foot.  Higher,  more  high. 
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Hoard,  a  store  laid  up.  iS-OO^^ahand  around  a  cask. 

Horde,  Oj  band;  a  tribe.         Whoop,  a  loud  cry^  a  shout. 

Hole,  a  cavity.  Hour,  sixty  minutes. 

Whole,  all^  total.  Our,  belonging  to  us. 

Exercises  for  Writing*  -—  He  is  liale  and  robust.  Much  Tiail 
has  fallen.  The  Jiair  of  the  head.  The  hare  is  noted  for  timidity. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  people.  The  horses  cannot  haul  so  heavy 
a  load.  The  hart  was  shot  through  the  heart.  Ointment  to  heal  a 
woimd.  Achilles  was  vulnerable  in  the  heel.  I  hear  music  here  in 
the  garden.  A  herd  of  cattle.  The  strangest  story  I  ever  heard. 
Heio  the  timber.  The  flower  is  of  a  purple  hue.  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  No  sajing  has  higher  authority  than  this.  The 
miser's  hoard.  A  horde  of  wandering  Tartars.  Bore  a  hole  for  the 
screw.  Take  a  part,  if  you  cannot  get  the  whole.  Bind  it  with  a 
hoo2J.  The  Indian  vfax-ivhoop  is  terrible.  At  an  early  hour,  our 
troops  took  up  the  liae  of  march. 

I. 

In,  not  out.  Invade,-  to  enter  hostilely. 

Inn,  a  tavern.  Inveighed,  did  inveigh. 

Indict,  to  charge.  Isle,  an  island. 

Indite,  to  compose.  Aisle,  a  walk  in  a  church. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  "  There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
inn."  The  grand-jury  wiU  indict  him.  Milton  said  he  did  not  care 
to  indite  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  war.  Csesar  crossed  the  Rubicon 
to  invade  Rome.  The  better  citizens  inveighed  against  him  for  his 
ambitious  projects.  The  poets  use  isle  for  "  island."  The  aisle  of 
a  cathedraL 

K. 

Kernel,  an  edible  substance  Kill,  to  deprive  of  life, 

in  a  shell  or  husk.  Kiln,  a  sort  of  furnace. 

Colonel,  a  military  title.  gj^i^^  ^^  ^^^ave  with  a  nee- 
Key,  of  a  lock,  die. 

Quay,  a  mole^  a  wharf.  Nit,  the  egg  of  a  louse. 
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Knare,  a  base  man. 
Nave,  part  of  a  church. 

Knew,  did  knoiu. 

Gnu,  an  African  animaL 

New,  not  old. 


Enot,  a  part  which  is  tied. 
Not,  a  vjord  of  denial. 

Know,  to  have  knowledge. 
No,  not  any ;  nay. 


Exercises  for  Writing,  —  The  kernel  of  a  nut.  Tlie  cotonet  of 
ft  regiment.  The  key  of  a  eloset«  The  ship  is  lying  at  the  quai/. 
Do  not  Mil  the  inseet.  A  kiln  for  burmog  limestone.  To  knii 
is  to  weave  without  a  loom.  A  nit  is  hardly  yisible  to  the  naked 
€ye.  He  is  more  knave  than  fool.  The  nave  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
I  knew  liim  as  soon  as  I  saw  him.  The  gnu  resembles  the  horse. 
The  garment  is  new.  Untie  the  knot,  I  can  not  do  it.  Bo  yotJ 
know  any  thing  of  this  matter  ?    I  must  answer,  No. 


Lac,  a  kind  of  resin. 
Lack,  t<9anty  need. 

Lacks,  does  lack. 
Lax,  loose,  not  exact. 

Lade,  to  load,  to  freight. 
Laid,  did  lay.  . 

Lane,  a  narrow  street. 


Leek,  a  plant. 
Leak,  to  run  out. 

Levee,  an  embankment, 
Levj,  to  raise,  to  collect* 

Lie,  a  criminal  falsehood. 
Lye,  a  solution  of  potash. 

Limb,  a  branch. 


Lain,  past  participle  of  lie.  Limn,  to  paint. 

JjRYfS,  does  lap.    '  lAnks,  the  plural  of  link. 

Lapse,  course,  flow.  Lynx,  an  animal  of  the  cat 
Leech,  a  small  bloodsucker.        kind. 

Leach,  to  cause  zdater  to  Load,  a  burden,  a  freight, 

pass  through  ashes.  Lode,  a  mineral  vein. 

Led,  did  lead.  Loch,  a  lake,  (in  Scotland), 

Lead,  a  heavy  metal.  Lock, /or  doors,  Sfc. 

Leaf,  of  a  plant.  Lore,  learning,  erudition. 

Lief,  willingly,  gladly.  Lower,  more  lovj. 


Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Varnish  is  made  of  lac.    There  is  no 
lack  «f  applicants  for  office.    He  that  lacks  good  principle  will  b© 
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lax  in  his  morals.  The  verb  lude  is  chiefly  used  in  the  partiaipial  form 
"  laden."  They  have  laid  upon  him  a  heavy  burden.  At  the  head  of 
the  lane,  the  cattle  have  lain  down  to  rest.  In  steam-boilers,  one 
sheet  of  iron  laps  over  another.  One  who  is  very  busy  does  not 
notice  the  lapse  of  time.  Soap-makers  leach  wood-ashes  to  procure 
the  potash  which  it  contains.  The  leecli  is  a  kind  of  worm  found  in 
fresh  water.  Lead  is  heavier  than  iron.  The  groom  led  the  horses 
into  the  stable.  The  shape  of  the  leaf  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  tree.  I  would  as  lief  go  as  stay.  A  vessel  may  leak.  The 
flavor  of  the  leek  resembles  that  of  the  onion.  The  city  of  New 
Orleans  is  protected  from  inundation  by  a  Zet;ee.  It  wiD.  be  necessary 
to  levy  a  large  force  for  this  expedition.  One  lie  is  generally  a  pre- 
lude to  another.  The  lye  is  dense  enough  to  bear  an  q^%.  The  limb 
of  a  tree.  To  limn  is  an  old  term  signifying  to  paint.  The  links  of 
a  chain.  The  lynx  is  noted  for  sharpness  of  sight.  The  horse  cannot 
draw  so  heavy  a  load.  The  miner  has  discovered  a  rich  lode  of 
tin.  Locli  Lomond  in  Scotland.  Hardly  any  lock  is  secure  against 
an  adroit  thief  A  man  versed  in  ancient  lore.  The  picture  would 
look  better  if  it  were  placed  lower. 

M. 

Made,  did  make.  Mete,  a  limits  a  hound, 

Maid,a/i  unmarried  woman.  Meat,  flesh  for  food. 

Male,  not  female.  Meet,  fit,  proper. 

Mail,  a  bag  for  letters,  Sf^c.  Meeting,  an  assembly. 

Mane,  hair  on  the  neck  of  Meting,  measuring. 

a  horse.  Meter,  a  measure. 

"Kolw,  principal,  chief .  MetYGjthe  measure  of  verse. 

Marshal,  a  high  military  or  Mite,  a  small  insect. 

civil  officer.  Might,  power,  strength. 

Martial,  warlike.  Moan,  to  lament,  to  grieve. 

Maze ,  confusion, perplexity.  Mown ,  participle  of  mow. 

Maize,  Indian  corn.  Mote,  a  small  particle. 

Meed,  a  reward.  Moat,  a  ditch  or  trench. 

Mead,  a  meadow.  More,  the  comparative  of 
Mean,  base,  contemptible.  much. 

Mien,  air,  look,  manner.  Mower,  one  who  mows. 
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Mlicous,  slimp.  Mule,  an  animal. 

Mucus,  a  slimy  fluid.  Mewl,  to  cry  as  a  child, 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  He  made  an  excuse  for  his  absence. 
Maid  is  used  adjectively  for  "  female,"  as,  maicZ-servant.  The 
mali  sheep  has  horns,  A  package  to  go  by  mail.  The  mane  is  an 
ornament  id  the  horse.  The  aorta  is  the  main  artery  of  the  body. 
Marshal  is  a  high  military  title.  Maiiial  music.  Great  quantities 
of  maize  are  raised  in  the  United  States.  To  be  in  a  maze  is  to 
be  greatly  perplexed.  Mead  is  a  poetical  term  for  a  meadow.  The 
meed  of  thanks.  He  was  never  guilty  of  a  mean  act.  He  is  of  a 
dignified  mien.  Meet,  or  proper,  conduct.  Salted  TneaL  Mete,  a 
boundary,  A  gSiS-meter  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  gas.  The 
poem  is  wiitten  in  the  heroic  metre.  It  is  an  unchristian  sentiment 
that  "  might  makes  right."  A  mite  in  cheese,  or  in  com.  Some 
brutes  seem  to  inean  fcr  what  they  miss,  like  intelligent  creatures. 
This  grass  should  be  moion.  The  moat  was  twenty  feet  wide.  A 
mote  may  cause  great  pain  to  the  eye*  What  7)VQre  rural  sound 
than  to  hear  the  mower  whet  his  scythe  ?  Mucous  membranes  are 
membranes  that  secrete  mucus.  The  infant  mewls.  Males  are  much 
employed  in  the  Southern  States  for  drawing  cotton, 

N. 

Nay,  wo7  .    l^\^\t,  the  time  after  sunseL 

Neigh,  to  cry  as  a  horse.        Knight,  a  title  of  honor. 

Need,  necessity.,  womt.  None,  no  one,  not  any. 

Knead,  to  j^ress,  as  dough.    Nun,  a  female  devotee. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Do  not  hesitate  to  say  nojy,  when  duty 
requires  k.  A  horse  will  often  neigh  at  the  sight  of  his  master, 
"We  have  need  of  food.  It  is  necessary  to  hnead  dough  in  order  tc 
make  good  bread.  Night  is  the  time  for  rest.  Knighi  is  an  honor- 
ary title  in  England,  indicated  by  prefixing  "  Sir  "  to  the  name.  He 
went  in  search  of  game,  but  there  was  none  to  be  found.  She  has 
taken  the  vows  of  a  nwn. 

o. 

Oar,/or  rowing  a  boat.  One,  single  ;  any. 

O'er,  over.  Won,  did  win. 

Ore,  metal  in  mineral, 
11 
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Exercises  foi  Writing,  —  An  oar  is  often  made  of  ash.  Camp' 
bell  says  of  England,  *'  Her  mai-ch  is  o'ct'  the  mountain  -wayes.'^ 
Cinnabar  is  an  ore  of  mercury.  One  who  has  to&n  such  honors  must 
have  industry  as  weU  as  talent. 


Pale,  ivmi,  pallid. 
Pail,  a  vessel  for  wafer. 

Pane,  a  square  of  glass. 
Pain,  distress,  suffering'. 

Pair,  tivo  of  a  kind. 
Pare,  to  peeL 
Pear,  a  fruit. 

Pause,  a  stop. 
Yaws,  feet  of  a  beast. 

Peace,  tranquillity/,  rest. 
Piece,  a  portion. 

Peel,  the  rind  of  any  thing. 
Peal,  a  loud  noise. 

Pearl,  a  zvhitish  substance. 
Purl,  to  floio  geyithj. 

Peer^  a  nobleman. 
Pier,  a  mole. 

Pendant,  jeivelfor  the  ear. 
Pendent,  hanging. 

Place,  situation. 
Plaice,  a  sort  offish. 


Plane,  level,  even. 
Plain,  clear,  evident^ 

Plate,  aflat  dish,  « 

Plait,  a  fold. 

Plum,  a  fruit. 
Plumb,  perpendicular. 

Pole,  a  long  st.aff  or  stak^ 
Poll,  the  head. 

Pore,  as  of  the  skin. 
Ponr,  to  let  out. 

Port,  a  harbor, , 

Porte,  the  Turkish  court. 

Practice,  the  habit  of  doing 
Practise,  to  do  habitualhj. 

Vvaj,  to  mtike  a  petition, 
Prej,  to  feed  by  violence. 

Praise ,  commendoMon. 
Prays,  beseeches,  entreats\ 
Preys,  seizes,  plunders. 

Prize,  G  reward. 
Pries,  docs  pry. 


Exercises  for  Wriiiag.  —  A  -pail  of  mile.  PaJe  with  frighu 
A  jyane  of  glass.  A  iiain  in  the  hmbs.  Kpair  of  gloves.  Par^ 
the  pear.  After  a  short  pause,  he  proceeded.  The  paws  of  a  lion. 
After  a  struggle  comes  a  season  of  peace.  A  piece  is  broken  off.  A 
peal  of  bells.  The  ptel  of  an  orange.  A  fearl  of  great  price. 
The  brooks  pwrl  OTcr  their  stony  beds.  Every  peer  in  England  is 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  harbor  is  protected  by 
a,  pier.    A  pendant  for  the  ear,    A  pendent  lamp,    'This  is  a  good 
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place  for  fishing.  The  plaice  resembles  the  floimder.  A  plane  sur- 
fece.  It  is  plain  that  he  has  made  a  mistake.  The  plaits  of  the 
collar.  There  are  not  plates  enough  on  the  table.  The  plum  is  not 
BO  easily  raised  as  the  pear.  The  line  does  not  hang  plumb.  They 
erected  a.  pole  for  the  flag.  A  poll-tax  is  a  tax  for  each  poll,  or  head. 
The  pores  of  the  skin.  He  pours  the  water  into  a  goblet.  The  ship 
left  the  port  of  Southampton,  having  on  board  the  Enghsh  ambassa- 
dor to  the  Porte.  No  art  can  be  well  learned  without  long  practice. 
They  who  practise  any  art  become  expert  in  it.  We  should  pray 
for  what  may  be  best  for  us.  The  larger  fishes  prey  upon  the  smaller 
ones.  Well-merited  praise.  He  who  prays  for  a  temporal  blessing, 
may  be  asking  for  that  which  will  do  him  harm.  The  Vi'olf  preys 
upon  the  sheep.  The  prize  of  wealth  is  what  most  are  struggling 
for.    He  is  contemptible  who  pi'ies  into  the  afiau's  of  others. 

Q. 

Quarts,  plural  of  quart.  Quartz,  rock-crystal. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Four  quarts  make  a  gallon.     Quaiiz 
is  pure  silex.  - 

R. 

Rain,  ivaterfrom  the  clouds.  Rheum,  a  thin,  serous  fluid, 

^ein,  part  of  a  bridle.  Room,  an  apartment. ' 

Reign,  royal  authority.  Rhyme,  correspondence  of 
Rap,  to  strike  quickly.  sound  in  verse. 

Wrap,  to  fold  up.  Rime,  hoar-frost. 

Raise,  to  lift,  to  erect.  Rice,  a  kind  of  grain. 

Raze,  to  demolish.  Rise,  ascent. 

^SiYs,  plural  of  rsLj-  -r>-  i,j.       ^ 

•^  '  ^  ./      ./  Right,  not  wrong. 

Red,  of  the  color  of  blood.  Rite,  external  observance. 

Read,  did  read.  Wright,  a  workman.  . 

Reed,  a  plant.  Write,  to  express  by  letters. 

Read,  to  peruse.  Ring,  a  circular  figure. 

Reek,  to  smoke,  to  steam.  Wring,  to  twist. 

Wreak,  to  inflict  violence.  Ro(je,  did  ride. 

Rest,  cessation  of  labor.  Road,  a  public  highiuay. 

Wrest,  to  take  by  force.  Rowed,  did  row. 
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Hoar,  a  loud  noise.  Rough,  not  smooth. 

Rower,  one  who  roivs.  Ruff,  a  plaited  ornament 
Roe,  the  spawn  of  fishes.  f^^'  ^'^^  neck. 

Row,  to  impel  by  oars.  B.\\ng,  participle  of  ring. 

Rood,  the  fourth  of  an  acre.  ^'rm'ig,participle  0/ wring. 

Rude,  coarse  in  manners.  Rje,  a  species  of  grain. 

VioiQ,  repetition  by  heart.  ^^^T.    crooked,    distorted, 
AYrote,  did  write.  wrested. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Plants  would  not  grow  without  rain. 
To  give  the  rein  to  a  horse  is  to  allow  him  to  go  at  will.  The  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  Hap  at  the  door.  Wrap  it  with  paper.  To  raise  a 
building  is  to  set  up  its  frame ;  to  raze  it  is  to  destroy  it.  The  rays 
of  light  proceed  in  a  straight  hne.  He  read  the  Bible  daily.  The 
curtains  are  red.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  read  wortliless  books.  The 
reed  grows  to  a  gi*eat  height.  The  horses  reek  with  sweat.  The 
malignant  man  longs  to  wreak  vengeance  on  his  adversary.  Those 
only  who  labor  can  enjoy  rest.  He  attempted  to  icrest  it  from  him. 
Rheum  is  always  an  attendant  symptom  of  catarrh.  The  room  is  very 
spacious.  Blank  verse  is  verse  without  rhyme.  Wliite  frost  is  called 
rime  by  the  old  writers.  Rice  is  an  abundant  product  in  tropical 
countries.  Sea-weed  is  thrown  upon  the  beach  at  every  rise  of  the 
tide.  It  is  not  right  to  ridicule  any  rite  which  others  may  consider 
sacred.  The  term  loright  is  now  seldom  applied  to  a  workman  ex- 
cept in  compounds,  as  "  wheel- wright."  He  cannot  write  his  name. 
A  ring  of  gold.  To  luring  the  hands  is  a  sign  of  giief.  The  7'oad 
over  which  they  rode  was  shaded  with  trees.  They  rowed  lustily. 
The  roar  of  the  alligator.  The  rower  of  a  boat.  The  roe  of  the 
sturgeon.  It  is  hard  work  to  row  a  boat  against  a  current.  A  rood 
of  land.  He  is  rude  in  his  behavior.  He  learnt  his  lesson  by  rote. 
He  wi'ote  rapidly.  A  journey  over  a  rough  road.  The  ruff  was  a 
conspicuous  ornament  in  the  days  of  Queen  EKzabeth.  The  bell  was 
rung.     She  wrung  her  hands.     Rye  is  a  valuable  grain.    A  wry  face. 

s. 

Sale,  act  of  selling-.  Scene,  a  place;  a  view. 

Sail,  to  pass,  or  be  moved,     Seen,  past  participle  of  see. 
^  sails.  Seine,  a  net  used  in  fishing. 
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Skull,  the  case,  of  the  brain. 
Scull,  to  impel  a  boat, 

S«e,   to   perceive    by    the 
»     eye. 
Sea,  the  ocean. 

Seam,  a  suture^  a  juncture. 
Seem,  to  appear. 

Sees,  does  see. 
Seize,  to  lay  hold  on. 

Seignior,  a  title. 
Senior,  one  older  than  an- 
other. 

Serf,  a  slave. 

Surf,  the  swell  of  the  sea. 

Surge,  a  great  wave. 
Serge,  a  tvoollen  stuff. 

Sheer,  to  turn  aside. 
Shear,  to  cut  with  shears. 
Shire,  a  county. 

Shock,  concussion. 
Shough,  a  shaggy  dog. 

Sine,  a  geometrical  line. 
Sign,  a  symbol,  an  omen. 

Slay,  to  kill,  to  butcher. 
Sleigh,  a  vehicle. 

Slight,  inconsiderable. 
Sleight,  cunning  artifice. 

Slow,  not  quick. 
Sloe,  a  small  plum. 


Slue,  to  turn. 
Slew,  did  slay. 

So,  in  such  a  manner. 
Sow,  to  scatter,  as  seed. 
Sew,  to  join  by  the  needle. 

Soar,  to  ascend. 

Sore,  tender  or  painful. 

Sole,  single,  only. 
Soul,  the  spirit. 

Some,  apart. 
Sum,  the  aggregate. 

Son,  a  male  child. 
Sun,  the  source  of  light. 

Stair,  a  step. 
Stare,  to  gaze. 

Stake,  a  stick  ;  a  wager. 
Steak,  a  slice  of  meat. 

Steel,  hardened  iron. 
Steal,  to  take  unlawfully. 

Step,  one  move  of  the  foot. 
Steppe,  a  vast  plain. 

Stile,  steps  over  a  fence. 
Style,  manner  of  writing. 

Strait,  a  narrow  channel. 
Straight,  not  crooked. 

Straiten,  to  distress. 
Strsaghten^tomake  straights 

Suite,  a  train  of  followers. 
Sweet,  tasting  like  sugar. 


Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  sale  of  the  estate  will  take  place 
to-morrow.  A  ship  with  a  fair  wind  will  sail  twelve  nules  an  hour. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  England.  Have  you  ever  seeji  a 
aei7i€  filled  with  fish  ?  Her  could  neither  row  nor  scull  the  boat 
Different  races  are  characterized  by  the  shape  of  the  sJrnU.  Ths 
11* 
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river  Volga  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  you  may  see  on  the  map^ 
The  seam  does  not  seem  water-tight.  When  a  cat  sees  a  mouse,  sht* 
does  not  wait  long  to  'seize  it.  "  ]SIost  potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
seigniors."  We  should  always  give  place  to  om*  seniors.  The  serf  in 
Russia  is  bought  and  sold  with  the  soil.  I  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf 
upon  the  beach.  Her  dress  was  made  of  serge.  A  surge  broke  upon 
the  deck.  It  is  time  to  shear  the  sheep.  Some  horses  are  apt  to 
sheer.  A  shire-iovm.  is  a  to^vn  in  which  a  court  holds  its  sessions. 
The  shock  was  so  great  as  to  prostrate  all  who  were  standing. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  word  shough  for  a  kind  of  dog.  A  circle  of 
vapor  about  the  moon  is  a  sign  of  an  approaching  storm.  The  sine 
of  an  arc  is  half  of  the  chord  of  the  double  arc.  The  cannibals  were 
preparing  to  slay  then*  victims.  The  vehicle  called  a  sleigh  in  the 
United  States  is  called  a  "  sledge  "  in  England.  Jugglers  perform  their 
wonders  by  sleight  of  hand.  He  tvas  lucky  to  escape  with  so  slight 
a  wound.  The  juice  of  the  sloe  is  acid  and  astringent,  and  is  used 
for  adulterating  port-wine.  The  slow  motions  of  the  sloth  account 
for  its  name.  To  slue  a  thing  is  a  seaman's  phrase  for  turning  it  one 
way  or  the  other.  Samson,  it  is  said  in  Judges,  slew  a  thousand  men. 
See  in  that  man  what  a  youth  of  idleness  has  laid  up  for  old  age  ;  so 
true  is  it,  that  we  shall  reap  what  we  sow.  Guis  should  be  taught  to 
sew.  Eagles  soar  to  a  great  height.  The  wound  is  very  sore.  He 
escaped,  the  sole  survivor.  The  immortahty  of  the  soul.  He  did 
not  dispute  the  separate  charges  in  the .  account,  but  expressed  some 
surprise  at  their  sum.  "  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father."  The  sun 
is  the  fountain  of  light.  Standing  on  a  stair  they  impudently  stare  at 
every  person  who  enters  the  door.  The  surveyor  drives  a  stake  at 
every  station  of  his  instrument.  The  steak  is  tender.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  L'on  is  converted  into  steel  by  being  heated  with  charcoal. 
Step  after  step  brings  us  to  our  journey's  end.  A  steppe  in  Russia  is 
like  a  prairie  in  North  America.  We  can  pass  from  one  enclosure  to 
another  over  a  stile.  A  popular  writer  has  a  good  style.  The  strait 
0f  Gibraltar  is  a  straight  channel.  He  is  straitened  for  want  of  means. 
So  crooked  a  street  should  be  straightened.  An  ambassador's  suite 
All  sweet  fruits  contain  a  portion  of  sugar. 

T. 

Tacks,  plural  o/ tack.  Tare,  allowance  in  weight. 

Tax,  an  impost.  Tear,  to  pull  in  pieces. 
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Teem,  to  be  full.  Time,  measure  of  duration. 

Team,  of  horses  or  oxen.  Thyme,  an  aromatic  plant. 

Tear,  water  from  the  eye.  Tire,  the  iron  of  a  wheel. 

Tier,  a  row.  Tier,  om  who  ties. 

Their,  belonging  to  them.  ^oo  notiMg  excess 

There,  in  that  place.  ^^  (preposition),  towards. 

'  ^  Iwo,  twice  one. 

Threw,  did  throw.  t^^^  ^^  ^^^^  J.^^^^      [water. 

Through, /rom  end  to  end.  rj.^^^  ^^  ^.^^^  through  tU 

Throe,  great  pain ^  agony.  Tole,  to  draw  or  allure. 

Throw,  to  fling,  to  toss.  Toll,  to  cause  to  sound. 

Throne,  a  chair  of  state.  Ton,  20  hundred  iv eight. 

Thrown,  cast,  projected.  TuUj  a  large  cask. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  TacJcs  are  sold  in  small  paper  packages. 
Custom-house  duties  are  a  species  of  indirect  tax  upon  the  people. 
The  weight,  after  deducting  the  fare,  was  one  thousand  pounds.  Do 
not  pull  the  cloth  so  hard  as  to  tear  it.  He  has  a  team  of  four  horseso 
The  earth  and  the  sea  teem  with  animated  beings.  Those  who  suffer 
most  from  grief,  often  do  not  shed  a  tear.  In  the  cabin  there  is  a  tier 
of  berths  on  each  side,  Tlieir  influence  is  greater  there  than  here. 
The  careless  boy  tJireio  a  stone  through  a  pane  of  glass.  Every 
throe  seemed  to  be  more  severe  than  the  last.  Throw  it  out  of 
the  window.  Victoria  sits  upon  the  throne  of  England.  The  mam 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed.  It  is  time  to  gather  the 
thyme.  The  tier  of  such  a  hard  knot  should  be  reqmred  to  untie  it. 
The  wheel  has  lost  its  tire.  Be  careful  not  to  labor  too  hard.  "  Two 
lieads  are  better  than  one."  He  escaped  with  a  slight  bruise  on 
the  toe.  Horses  are  employed  to  toio  canal-boats.  The  smell  of 
cheese  will  tole  a  mouse  into  a  trap.  Toll  the  bell.  The  long 
ton  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  the  short  ton  is 
two  thousand  pounds.     A  tun  is  larger  than  a  hogshead. 

-4 

V. 

Vain,  fruitless y  ineffectual ;  Yale,  a  space  between  hills, 

conceited.  Yeil,  a  cover  for  the  face. 

Vane,  a  weather-cock.  Yidl,  a  small  bottle. 

Vein,  a  blood-vessel.  Viol,  a  stringed  instriirnenf. 
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Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Their  vain  attempts  discouraged  oth- 
ers. According  to  the  vane,  the  wind  is  changing.  The  vein  of  the 
neck  is  called  the  jugular  vein.  The  vale  of  Tempe  was  celebrated 
among  the  ancients  for  its  beauty.  She  wears  a  veil.  Put  the  med- 
icine in  a  vial.    The  bass-rio?  is  a  well-known  instrument. 

w. 

Wale,  a  ridg-e,  a  streak.        Wave,  a  billow,  a  surge. 
Wail,  to  grieve  audibly.         Waive,  to  put  off,  to  defer. 

Wane,  to  groiv  less.  Way,  a  road,  a  passage. 

Wain,  a  carriage,  a  loagon.     Weigh,  to  balance. 

Waist,  of  the  body.  Week,  seven  days. 

Waste,  to  spend  wantonly.     Weak,  not  strong,  feeble. 

Wait,  to  stay,  to  remain.        Wood,  a  forest. 

Weight,  heaviness.  Would,  a  verb  from  "  will." 

Exercises  for  Writing. — Eyery  blow  of  the  whip  made  a  wale 
on  his  flesh.  The  expressions  "  weep  "and  ^^wail "  are  often  coupled. 
Wain  is  a  word  sometimes  used  in  poetrj^  The  moc«i  is  said  to  wax 
and  icane.  It  is  injurious  to  health  to  contract  the  waist.  Do  not 
hoard  money  like  a  miser,  nor  icasteit  like  a  spendthiift.  Be  goocl 
enough  to  wait  for  me.  A  heavy  weight.  Every  wave  drove  the 
wreck  higher  uppn  the  beach.  It  is  sometimes  expedient  to  waive  a 
claim.  The  Appian  Way  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  roads  lead- 
ing fixDm  ancient  Rome.  Platform-scales  are  constructed  to  weigh  the 
heaviest  loads.  She  is  too  weak  to  bear  the  journey.  They  stayed  a 
weeJc. 

Y. 

Yoke,  as  for  oxen.     {jsgg.    Your,  belonging  to  you. 
Yolk,^/ie  yellow  part  of  an    Ewer,  a  vessel  for  water. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  pressure  of  the  yohe  on  draught- 
oxen  is  principally  upon  the  shoulders.  The  yolk  of  an  e^^  is  sur- 
rounded with  album^i.     Tour  basin  and  my  ewer  would  match  weU, 
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MK..  Words  spelled  and  accented  alike,  but  differently 

pronounced. 


A-buse',  ill  use. 
A-bu§e',  to  use  ill. 

Bow,  an  inclination;  also, 
the  front  of  a  skip. 

Bow,  an  instrument  to  shoot 
arrows  with. 

Cleanly,  neat. 

Cleanly,  in  a  clean  inanner. 

Q\osQ,fast. 
Clo§e,  to  shut. 

Coiir'te-sy,  civility. 


Low'er,  to  let  doivn. 
Low'er,  to  look  dark. 

Mouse,  an  animal. 
Mou§e,  to  catch  mice. 

Mouth,  the  opening"  in  the 

head. 
Mouth,  to  utter  affectedly. 

Mow,  to  cut  down,  as  grass. 
Mow,  a  mass  of  hay. 

Pol'isli,  a  glossy  surface. 
Po'lish,    of   or    belonging 
to  Poland. 


Coiirte'sy,  an  act  of  civility. 

Cruise,  a  small  cup.    [der.     Ra'ven,  a  bird. 
Crui§e,  a  voyage  for  plun-    Rav'en,  to  devour. 


Dif-fuse',  verbose. 
Dif-fu§e',  to  spread. 

Ex"Cuse',  an  apology, 
Ex-cu§e',  to  pardon. 

-G1II5  of  a  fish. 

^^ill,  Q'  measure, 

Grense.  fat. 

Grease,  to  smear  loithfat.      ;k,ow  a  riot. 

Hm'der,  to  delay.  Bow,  a  rank. 


Read,  to  peruse. 
Read,  perused. 

Re-f  or-ma'tion,  a  forming 
anew. 


Ref-or-ma'tion,  amendmenU 

Rise,  ascent. 
Ri§e,  to  ascend. 


Hind'er,  in  the  rear, 

ITouse,  a  dioelling, 
Hou§e,  to  shelter, 

I-ron-y,  ridicule. 

I'ron-y  (I'urn-e),  like  iron. 

Lead,  a  mineral. 
Lead,  to  conduct. 

Live,  to  exist. 
LiTe,  having  life. 


Sla'ver,  a  slave  ship, 
Slav'er,  spittle. 

Slough  (slou) ,  a  miry  place, 
Slough  (sluf),  the  cast  skin 
of  a  snake. 

Sow,  a  female  swine. 
Sow,  to  scatter  seed. 

TSr'ry,  to  delay, 
Tar'ry,  like  tar. 
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Teeth,  of  the  mouth.  Wind,  air  in  motion, 

Teetfi,  to  breed  teeth.  Wind,  to  turn  round. 

Tear,    a    drop  from    the     Wors'ted,  a  kind  of  yarn. 

eye.  Worsted    (wiirst'ed),    deK 

Tear,  to  rend.  feated. 

Use,  employment.  W6und,  an  injury. 

U§e,  to  employ.  Wound,  tivined  round. 

Remark.  A  class  of  words  with  the  termination  ate  have  the  distinct 
sound  of  long  a,  when  used  as  verbs,  and  the  indistinct  or  obsciu'e  soiind 
of  a  when  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives :  of  this  class  are  deliberate,  inti- 
tnate,  inediate,  moderate,  &c.  The  words  interest  and  compliment,  also, 
when  used  as  verbs,  are  pronounced  with  a  more  distinct  sound  of  short  e, 
in  the  last  syllable,  than  when  used  as  norms. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  An  abuse  of  power.  Do  not  abuse  your 
privileges.  Make  a  low  bow.  A  bended  bow.  Be  cleanly  in  your  hab- 
its. Sweep  the  room  cleanly.  Close  confinement.  Close  the  book. 
Treat  every  one  with  courtesy.  She  made  a  low  courtesy.  A  cruise 
of  oil.  A  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  A  diffuse  writer.  The  flowers  diffuse 
a  pleasant  odor.  A  sufficient  excuse.  Excuse  my  tardiness.  A  fish's 
gill.  A  gill  of  wine.  A  spot  of  grease.  Grease  the  wheels.  Hinder 
me  not.  The  liinder  part  of  the  carriage.  An  old  hov^e.  House  the 
cattle.  His  writings  are  full  of  irony.  The  water  has  an  irony  taste. 
The  pipe  was '  made  of  lead.  Lead  me  by  the  shortest  way.  May 
you  live  long  and  happily.  A  live  coal.  Lower  the  boat.  The 
clouds  lower.  A  white  mouse.  Does  the  cat  mov^e  well  ?  A 
large  mouth.  Do  not  r)iouth  your  words.  Mow  the  grass.  Come 
ofi"  the  mow.  Steel  takes  a  high  polish.  A  Polish  officer.  Black 
as  a  raven.  To  raven  is  to  devour  voraciously.  Read  your  book. 
The  book  is  read.  Reformation  of  character.  The  reformation  of 
an  army.  A  sudden  rise  of  water.  The  dead  shall  rise  again.  A 
disgraceful  row.  A  row  of  houses.  The  capture  of  a  slaver.  The 
slaver  of  a  dog.  The  serpent's  slough  is  in  the  slough.  The  sov) 
is  in  the  sty.  A  sower  went  forth  to  soio^  Tarry  tiU  I  come.  A 
tarry  smell.  Keep  clean  teeth.  The  child  has  begun  to  teeth.  A 
flood  of  tears.  He  tears  the  cloth.  Of  what  use  is  '\t^  Use  your 
time  wisely.  A  gust  of  loind.  Wind  the  sillc.  They  were  worsted 
in  the  encounter.  A  worsted  shawl.  A  dangerous  loound.  Have 
you  wound  the  clock  ? 
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X,  Words  difficult  to  spell, 

1,  Words  in  the  spelling  of  which  it  may  he  doubtful 
whether  a,  consonant  sound  between  two  vowels  is  represented 
hy  a  single  or  hy  a  douUe  letter. 


Im^-fantli 

c5d^i-cii 

mer'it 

sen^ate 

um'e-tliyst 

col'o-ny 

mod'el 

sol'e-ci§m 

Sn'o-clyne 

com'ic 

mm'is-ter 

spig'ot 

^p'a-thj 

cor'al 

moii'o-dy 

spir'it 

bSl'us-ter 

dil'a-to-ry 

nom'i-nal 

ster'ile 

hig'qi 

ere-gant 

ob'e-lisk 

taFi§-maii 

bod'ice 

en^e-my 

,  pan'ic 

ten' ant 

bot'a-ny 

flag'oii 

par'a-sTte 

ten'or 

^al'eii-dar 

for'est 

par'o-dy 

ton'ic 

cal'i-co 

frig' ate 

pel'i-caii 

trbp'ic 

caVum-ny 

id'i-ot 

per'il 

ty/an-ny 

cat'e-^hi^e 

lat'i-tude 

pit'y 

vap'id 

ceii'o-taph 

mel'o-dy 

reb'el 

ver'y 

clioc'o-l^'te 

mem'o-ry 

rerish 

vig'or 

a-biri-ty 

com-mbd'i-ty 

e-lab'o-rate 

ge-bl'o-gy 

a-cS^d'e-my 

com-par'i-son 

en-am'el 

im-pan'el 

ac-a-dSm'ic 

con-sid'er 

ep-i-dem'ic 

mo-nop'o-ly 

ap-par'el 

con-tam'i-iiate 

e-vap'o-rate 

mo-not'o-ny 

ba-rom^e-ter 

cor-rob'o-rate 

ex-per'i-ment 

pi-rat'i-cal 

ca-non^i-cal 

de-vel'op 

fa-nat'i-ci§m 

re-tal'i-ate  ^ 

ag'gre-gate 

bat'ter-y 

c5f'fee 

dm'ner      ■ 

an'no-tate 

bit'ter  * 

cbm'ment 

dis'si-pate 

ap'pe-tite 

bot'tom 

cop'per 

dis's(>-n§,nt 

ap'po-§ite 

,  brag'gart 

crab'bed 

dit'ty 

bag-'ga^e 

buf'fa-io 

cun'ning 

Sr'ror 

ballad 

but'ter 

cur'reiit 

fril'ii-ble 

bar'ri-cade 

car'ry 

dYf'fi-ciilt 

fer'ret 

bar'row 

cm'na-moii 

dif'fi-deiit 

flan'nel 
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flip'pant 

mSn'ner 

pillar 

suf'fo-cate 

fop'pish 

mar'ry 

pitlance 

syllo-^i§m 

galley 

moFlusk 

pollen 

taifnin 

gliVter 

mot'to 

rab'bit 

ten'nis 

gos'sa-mer 

mum'my 

rus'set 

traffic 

hS^m'mer 

nun'iier-y 

senlia 

tram'mel 

liur'ry 

pariid 

shiid'der 

tunliel 

in'no-ceiit 

par'ri-cide 

skit'tish 

war'rant  (wsr'j 

las'si-tude 

peiVnant 

stellar 

witli-ci§ni 

ac-cSm'mo-date            co-lSs'sus 

mo-ias'^se^ 

am-bas'sa-dor 

com-mit'tee 

per-^iilii-al 

ap-pella-tive 

-  di-lgm' 

ma 

pi-az'za 

ban-dit'ti 

em-ba] 

?l'ass 

si-roc' CO 

bri-tSnlii-a 

ex-a^'l 

^er-ate 

tp-bac'co 

ce-diria 

in-flS^m'ma-to-ry 

ty-raiilii-cal 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  amarantTi  retains  its  color  a 
long  time.  The  ametJiyst  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  precious 
stones.  The  rail  to  a  flight  of  stairs  is  supported  by  balusters.  The 
study  of  botany.  A  calico  dress.  Chocolate  is  made  by  grinding  the 
roasted  nuts  of  the  cocoa.  The  codicil  of  a  will.  A  coral  reef.  A 
Jlagon  of  yane.  A  pleasing  melody.  The  model  of  a  ship.  An 
Egyptian  ohdisJc.  A  parody  upon  a  poem.  The  enterprise  is  at- 
tended with  great  peril.  A  relish  for  food.  The  spigot  of  a  faucet. 
A  sterile  region.  A  tonic  medicme.  The  tyranny  of  a  cruel  despot. 
A  vapid  taste.  The  vigor  of  youth.  A  man  of  great  ability. 
Costly  apparel.  A  scarce  commodity.  Time  will  develop  many 
secrets.  The  teeth  are  covered  with  enamel.  The  extravagance  of 
fanaticism.  Do  not  retaliate  an  injurj^  What  is  the  aggregate 
of  the  several  amounts  ?  A  healthy  appetite.  The  baggage  of  a 
traveller.  A  bitter  herb.  A  braggaH,  or  boaster.  The  flavor  of 
cinnamon.  A  rapid  current.  The  rays  of  the  sun  will  dissipate  the 
fog.  A  fiannel  garment.  Foppish  manners.  A  feehng  of  lassi- 
tude. The  oyster  is  a  mollusk.  A  pallid  countenaixce.  A  massive 
pillar.  An  infusion  of  senna.  The  fumes  of  sulphur  will  suffocate 
animals.    The  bark  of  the  hemlock-tree  contains  much  tannin,    A 
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profitable  traffic.  A  laughable  icitticism.  An  ambassador  to  a 
foreign  government.  A  fierce  banditti,  or  band  of  outlaws.  What 
use  is  made  of  the  cedilla  ?  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Such  a  di- 
lemma  would  embarrass  a^y  one.  Do  not  exaggerate  the  statement. 
A  perennial  plant.  The  sirocco  is  a  periodical  south  wind  blowing 
from  the  deserts  of  Afi:ica  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  tyrannical 
ruler. 


3«    3Iiscellaneoiis  words  difficult  to  spell. 


a-bey'ance  (-^ao 

a-bnd^'ment 

ab-ste'mi-ous 

ac-cerer-ate 

a-chieve'ment 

a-poc'a-lypse       ' 
a-poc'ry-pha      ^ 
a-poth'e-ca-ry 
a'pron  (a'pum) 
ar'mis-ticd 

f  car-tSuchy 
-^as'si-a  (kfsPe^ 
\  cSt'er-pil-la^"^ 
y  cel-e-bra'tiop. 
ceVer-y 

ac-kn5wred^-mSnt 

as-cen'den-cy 

ceri-bai-cy 

^d'e-quate 

§;t'tri-bute 

cSm'e-tgr-y 

ad'i-po-cere 
ad'mi-ra-ble 

^u-nf'er-ous 
au:^-iria-ry 

cSr'e-mo-ny 
charien^e 

ad-o-les'cence 

Sv-a-rf^cious 

cliir'rup 

Sd-sci-ti"tious 

av'er-a^e 

^lior'is-ter 

ad-vaii-ta'^eous 

bar'be-cue 

'^tirys'a-lis 

ad-ven-tf'tious 

ba§'i-lisk  ^ — — 

'^cTc'a-trice 

a-e-ro-stat'ics 

ba-zaar'            ^^ 

cin'na-bar 

a-gree'a-ble 

be-nef'i-cSnce 

cit'a-del 

al-i-ment'a-ry 

beii-e-f  i''ci-a-ry 

col-lafer-al 

S.Vba-tr5ss 

bi-tii'mi-iious 

cSro-cynth 

S^m'ber-gris 
am-phib'i-ous 

blas'phe-my 
bo-liea' 

colonel  (kur'nel) 

col-bn-nade' 

a-naVy-sis 

b6m-ba,-zine' 

com^mis-sa-ry 

a-nSth'e-ma 

bre-vier' 

con-fee' tion-er-y 

an-ni-hi-la'tion 

briirian-cy 

con-fed'er-a-cy 

an-ni-ver'sa-ry 

blirg'la-ry 

c5n-san-guin'i-ty 

§,-non'y-mous 

cSm-phene' 

con-sid'er-ate 

5,n-tip'aL-thy 

car'ti-la^e 

con-sSr§,-to-ry 

12 
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con-tem'po-ra-ry 

cor-po're-al 

creVsote 

cres'cent 

crev'ice 

crit'i-cifm 


cyl'in-der 

dac'tyl 

deb-o-nair' 

de-clam' a- to-ry 

def'i-nite 

de-nv'a-tive 


des'per-ate 

des'ti-tute 

de-te'ri-o-rate 

dic^tion-a-ry 

diEFi-hu'tion 

di§-ceTn'ment 


Exercises  for  VTriimg,  —  An  abridgment  of  a  book.  The 
achievement  of  an  enterprise.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  fault.  The, 
flesh  of  animals,  converted  into  a  waxy  substance  by  being  undei 
water,  is  called  adipocere.  The  science  of  aerostatics.  Alimentary/ 
substances.  Analysis  is  synonymous  with  "  decomposition."  An  an- 
niversary celebration.  Certain  books  by  miknown  authors,  some- 
times appended  to  the  Old  Testament,  are  called  the  Apocrypha^ 
An  armistice,  or  truce.  The  auriferous  lands  of  California.  A 
market-place  in  the  East  is  called  a  bazaar.  A  mine  of  bimminous 
coal.  Boliea  is  a  species  of  black  tea.  Brevier  is  the  name  of  a 
small  printing-tj^e.  Cartilage,  or  gristle.  The  flavor  of  cassia  re- 
sembles that  of  cinnamon.  The  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of 
trees.  Celery  is  used  for  salad.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect.  Cin- 
nabar is  an  ore  of  mercury.  The  pith  of  the  bitter  apple  is  called 
colocyntli.  The  colonel  of  a  regiment.  Children  are  fond  of  confec' 
tionery.  Shakspeare  and  Bacon  were  contemporary.  The  crescent 
is  the  national  emblem  of  Turkey.  A  derivative  word.  A  want  of 
discernment. 


dis-ba-bille'  (-^-hw) 

dis^pen'sa-ry 

drSm'a-tist 

en-cy-clo-p^'di-a 

en-deav'or 

en-dorse'meiit 

Sx'e-qiiie§ 

ex-cbeq'iier 

ex-crgs'c6nce 

dys'en-ter-y 

e-con'o-mj 

Sf-fer-5LesZcence_ 

en'vi-ous 

er-ro'ne-oiis 

e-the're-al 

ex-pe-di"tioii 

fa-ce'tious 

fla^'eo-lgt 

e-lec-triQ'i-ty 
e-lix'i^ 

er-y-sip'e-las 
St-y-mSl'o-^y 

^e-lat^i-nous  • 

Sm'is-sa-ry 
em-pyr'e-al 

eu'pho-ny 
§^-a9-er-iDa'tion 

^er'mi-natQ 
grid'ir-9n 

glu'ti-nous 

guar-an-tee' 

^ym-nas'tics 

hap'pi-ness 

het*er-o-^e'ne-ous] 

hi-e-ro-gijpli'ic 

ho-mo-ge'  n  e'-otis' 

hy-dfo-plio'bi-a 

hy-per'bo-le" 

i^li-neu'mbii 

id'i-o-sy  ii'  cr  a-sy 

il-lit'er-ate 

in-can-des'cence 

m-dic'a-tive 

in-dTct'ment  (-dito 

in-di^'e-nous 

in-fin-i-tes'i-mal 

m-nu-en'do 

in-stal'ment 

in-stan-ta'ne-ous' 

in-teiai-^i-ble 
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mal-am^^  — 


"m-tSm'per-ance^' 
iii-yeiigle 
T-ras'ci-ble 
irk'some 

ir'pn  (i'urn) 

ir-r|-triev'a-ble 

i-s5s'ce-le§ 

jag-U7ar'    ,  ^ 

javelin  (javo 

jua^'ment 

tei^§ey-mere, 

jeop'atr-dy  _ 

joiir'ney-man  ^ 

lab'o^a-to-ry 

lab'y-rinth 

le-gu'mi-nous 

iat'tice 

lit'er-a-ture 

liq'ue-fy 

liq'ui-date 

'lu'cra-tive 


mal'le-a-ble' 

maVice 

mar'jo-raaa 

mar'tyr 

inas-qtrer-ade' 

may'or-al-ty 

med'i-cine    ' 

met-a-mor'pliose 

mSt-a-pliy§'ics 

mis'cel-la-ny,  • 

mis'sion-a-ry 

niyr^mi-don 

injs'ti-ci§in 

na'dir 

iiar'ra-tiTe 

ne^'es-sa-ry 

neg'a-tive 

ne-go'ti-ate  (-siie-> 

bc'ci-put 

Ce^SOph'a-gUS  (e-eSf  o 


Exercises  for  Writing.  —  I  found  him  in  dtsJidbiJl^  His  diS' 
order  is  dysentery.  An  acid  added  to  caTbonSteof  soda  in-  solu- 
tion will  produce  effei^escence.  A  compound  tincture  of  medicines  is 
termed  an  elixir.  He  is  troubled  with  erysipelas.  Exequies,  or 
funeral  ceremonies.  Can  you  play  on  the  fiageolet  ?  A  gelatinous 
substance.  Perseverance  is  a  guarantee  of  success.  One  who  has 
good  health  and  a  clear  conscience  may  enjoy  Tiqppiness.  A  hetero- 
geneous mixture.  The  JiieroglypJiics  of  Egypt.  j|e  sparing  in  the 
use  of  hyperbole.  An  idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiar  'disposition.  Coal 
in  a  state  of  incandescence.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment. 
An  infinitesimal  quantity.  A  sly  innuendo.  I  have  paid  the  first 
instalment.  Do  not  inveigle  him  into  mischief  An  irascible  temper. 
Iron  is  the  most  useful  of  the  metals.  An  isosceles  triangle.  The 
tiger  of  America  is  called  the  Jaguar.     A  jave^,  or  spear.     A 
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#ian  of  sound  judgment.  The  laboratory  of  a  chemist.  A  dark 
and  winding  labyrinth.  A  lattice  made  of  wood.  The  pm'suits  of 
literature.  Heat  will  liquefy  metals.  Lead  is  very  malleable.  A 
martyr  to  the  truth.  The  mayoralty  of  a  city.  A  valuable  medi- 
cine. A  miscellany,  or  collection  of  literary  compositions.  A  myr- 
midon, or  rough  soldier.  A  writer  noted  for  his  mysticism.  The 
occiput,  or  back  part  of  the  head.  The  passage  to  the  stomach  i% 
through  the  oesophagus. 


o-le-S^'i-nous 
bme'let  (Sm') 
bp'er-ate 

or'^ie§ 

paFli-a-tive 

piiFpa-ble 

pSm'phlet 

par'al-lsi 

pS^r-al-leF  o-gr  am 

pa-raFy-sis 

pa-ren'the-sis 

par'lia-ment 

par'ox-y§iii 

pa-virion 

pSn-i-ten'tia-rj 

per-ceive' 

per'i-^ee 

p^r-e-gri-na'tion 

pe-rim'e-ter 

pe-riph'e-ry 

per'se-ciite 

per-se-vere' 

pew'ter 

pha'e-ton 


plira-§e-oro-^y 

pliy§-i-oro-^y 

piq'uan-cy  (piko 

pla'^i-a-ri§ni 

pSl'y-gl5t 

p8r'rin-^er 

por'phy-ry 

pre§'i-dent 

pre§'by-ter 

priv'i-le^e 

pro-ced'ure 

pr5d'i-^y 

prom'i-nent 

prop'a-gate 

pros'e-lyte 

pros'per-ous 

piirs'lain 

pii-sil-lan'i-mou9 

pyr'a-mid 

qui-es'cent 

rec-ol-lec'tion 

rec'9m-pense 

rel'a-tive 

rem'e-dy 

rSm-i-nis'eeiiG^ar- 


re-pb§'i-to-ry 

re-prieve' 

rS^-ur-rec'tioii 

ri-dic'u-lpiis 

sap'phire  (saffjo  * 

sSs'sa-frS,s 

sat'el-lite 

sSp'a-rate 

sSr'a-phine 

ski'r'mish 

so-li9'i-tiide 

st^r'e-o-type 

ster'to-rous    ^  - 

stiir'di-ly 

su-per-nii'me-ra-ry 

siir'cin-ffle 

siir'^er-y  ^ 

syc'9-phaiit 

sym'me-try   - 

syii'chro-nous 

sy-n5ii'y-mousi 


r  mge 
tan'ta-lTze 
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tM'e-grSph 

tere-scope 

ten'e-ment 

ther-a-peu'tics 

tra-di"tion-a-ry 

tran-sceii-den'tal 


tyr'an-nize 

ii-biq'ui-tous 

va'ri-e-gate 

ve-loQ'i-pede 

ven'er-ate 

yer-sa-tiri-ty 


Yict'ual-ler  (vit'ti-er; 

virt'u-al-ly 

vo-lu'mi-nous 

whor'tle-b&'-ry  (hwuro 

zSph'yr 

zo'o-piijte 


Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Eggs  for  an  omelet.  Lines  that  are 
parallel  can  never  meet.  The  British  Farliament.  "A  2>'aroxysm 
of  pain.  "We  can  perceive,  or  see,  objects.  The  periphery  of  a  wheel. 
A  vessel  made  of  pewter.  The  study  of  j^^iysiology.  A  child's 
porringer.  A  vase  made  of  jJorphyri/.  An  inestimable  py^ivilege. 
Most  sects  endeavor  to  propagate  then-  doctrines.  A  proselyte,  or 
convert.  Purslain  is  a  garden  weed.  The  figure  of  a  pyramid. 
An  effectual  remedy.  The  sapphire  is  composed  chiefly  of  alumina. 
The  flavor  of  sassafras.  A  satellite  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  The 
seraphine  is  a  wind-instrument  like  the  organ.  The  danger  was  not 
great,  but  sufficient  to  cause  some  solicitude.  A  surcingle,  or  guth. 
A  sycophant,  or  mean  flatterer.  .  "Words  that  have  the  same  mean- 
ing are  said  to  be  synonymous.  The  electric  telegraph.  The  strong 
should  not  tyrannize  over  the  weak.  He  is  remarkable  for  the 
versatility  of  his  talents.  The  zoopliyte  partakes  of  the  nature  both 
cf  vegetables  and  animals. 


XI.    Rules  for  Spelling. 

J 

^  Monosyllables  ending  with  /,  I,  or  s,  double  the  ^final  letter, 
when  preceded  by  a  single  vowel ;  as  muff,  '^l,  glass. 

ExcEPT^<Mvrs.     Clef,  if  of  fas,  gas,  has,  was,  yes,  his,  is,  this,  tis,  pus^t 
thus.     -S  jLs  a,i§o  single  when  used  to  form  the  possessive  ease    or  the 
plural  of  nouhs^  ^rrd  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs ;  as,  lad,  lad's, 
lads ;  sp$aJc,  specks.  m  \ 

jSxercises  'for  Writing.  — -  An  oaken  staff.  A  deep  well.  Bass, 
a  fish.  A  small  skiff.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas.  Clef 
is  a  musical  term.    As  you  please.    A  glass  dish.     It  wi7i  not  hm** 

12* 
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us.  The  hell  is  cracked.  Eas  the  bundle  come  ?  Yes,  this  is  it. 
Hand  me  my  mu^.  What  if  Ms  plan  fail?  A  shady  dell.  A  S7)iall 
piece  of  it.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  Tims  it  was.  A  high 
hill.  A  game  of  chess.  A  ^w^"  of  smoke.  A  sTirill  sound.  A 
serpent's  hiss.     Do  not  scoff  at  sacred  thuigs. 

3.  All  the  consonants,  except  /*,  I,  and  s,  when  fmal,  are  single ; 
as,  cab,  nod,  log,  jam,  pen,  sip^fur^  tliat,Jix,  lohiz. 

Exceptions.  Ebb  ;•  add,  odd ;  egg  ;  inn,  bunn ;  burr,  err ;  butt ;  btizz, 
fuzz.  —  ^  -. 

Exercises  for  Writing,  — yL  flat  country.  An  Irish  hog.  The 
elJb  of  the  tide.  A  fur  cap.  An  odd  number.  What  was  that  1 
"  There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  mn."  Add  the  figm-es.  A 
hen's  egg.  A  /er«i  of  years.  Do  not  err.  A  clod  of  earth.  The 
6m^  of  a  gun.  A  ^oocZ  hoolc.  The  pew  of  a  ready  writer.  A 
celebrated  wit.    An  old  man.    Anthracite  coal. 

3.  Li  monosyllables  ending  with  the  sound  of  Ic,  c  is  followt  J 
by  Tc;  as  in  hack,  neck,  stick,  lock,  luck. 

Exceptions.    Arc,  lac,  ore,  talc,  zinc.^ 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  A  hrich  house.  A  pedler's  pac'k. 
Arc,  part  of  a  circle.  The  ship  stuck  fast.  Lac,  a  resinous  sub- 
stance. The  deck  of  a  vessel.  A  large  rock.  Talc,  a  mineral.  I 
was  struck  with  astonishment.  A  sheet  of  zinc.  The  neck  of  a 
bottle.  Black  cloth.  The  wreck  of  a  ship.  A  sick  child.  Good 
luck.      _ 

4.  Several  nouns  and  adjectives  ending  in  th  sharp  (as  in  thin)  are 
changed  into  verbs  by  the  addition  of  a  silent  e,  maldng  the  sound 
of  th  flat  (as  in  this) ;  as,  JJath,  bathe  -,  breath,  breathe ;  loath,  loathe. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  — Bathe  often.  I  can  hardly  breathe. 
To  loathe  food.  Clothe  yourself  suitably.  Wreathe  me  a  garland. 
Sheathe  the  sword.     Swathe  the  child. 

5.  Words  of  one  syllable,  ending  with  a  single  consonant  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel  (as  wit,  hot,  plan),  and  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables,  ending  in  the  same  manner,  and  having  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  (as  propel',  regret'),  double  that  consonant  on  assuming 
an  additional  syllable  beguming  with  a  vowel ;  as,  wit,  tvitty  j  hotf 
hottest ;  plan,  planning ;  propel,  propeller ',  regret,  regretted. 
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Rkmabk.    Tke  letters  7i,  v,  and  x  are  never  doubled. 

Exceptions.    The  derivatives  oi  gas  ;  as,  gases,  gaseous. 

Exercises  for  Writing-. — A  running  fire.      K  spotted  fur.     A 
tki  dipper.     Muddy  walking.     Be  not   a  laggard.     Uncommon  ex- 

No  admittance.     An  unexpected  acquittal.    A  reddish 

color.  Uncontrollable  rage.  It  was  ti^odden  under  foot.  The  beg- 
gar was  a  good  swimmer.  A  gaseous  substance.  A  noisy  hraggart. 
\  knotted  oak.  "Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.*'  The  wlviz- 
zing  of  an  arrow. 

"^  Apply  the  rule  to  the  formation  of  derivatives  from  the  following 
words  :  — 

bar  fret  plan  rag 

dip  hum  plod  stab 


abut 

acquit 

allot 


aver 

begin 

bestir 


debar 

demur 

deter 


entrap 
permit 
unman 


6.  If  a  word  ends  with  two  consonants  (as  mourn,  abstract),  or 
if  a  diphthong  precedes  the  last  consonant  (as  sweet,  join),  or  if  the 
accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable  (as  suffer),  the  final  consonant  is 
not  doubled  on  receiving  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a 
vowel;  as,  mown,  mourning;  abstract,  abstracted;  sweet,  sweetest 'y 
Join, Joiner;  suffer,  sufferetli. 

Exceptions.  1.  There  is  an  exception  to  the  last  clause  of  the  preced- 
ing rule,  with  respect  to  most  of  the  words  ending  in  the  letter  I,  which, 
on  assuming  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  are  allowed  by 
long-prevailing  usage  to  double  the  /,  though  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last 
syllable ;  as,  travel,  travelled,  traveller.  But  the  derivatives  of  parallel 
are  written  without  doubling  the  I ;  as,  paralleled,  unparalleled. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  words  ending  in  I  which  have  not  the 
Recent  on  the  last  syllable  :  — 

handsel 

hatchel 

imperil 

jewel 

kennel 

kernel 

label 

laurel 

-level 

libel 

marshal 


apparel 

dial 

barrel.  ' 

dishevel 

bevel 

drivel 

bowel  - 

duel 

cancel 

embowel 

carol  ■ 

enamel 

cavil 

empanel 

channel 

equal 

chisel 

gambol 

counsel 

gravel 

cudgel 

grovel 

marvel 

rival 

model 

rowel 

panel 

shovel 

parcel 

shrivel 

pencil 

snivel 

peril 

tassel 

pistol 

trammel 

pommel 

travel 

quarrel 

tunnel 

ravel 

unravel 

revel 

victual 
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The  derivatives  of  these  words  are  spelled,  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Perry 
and  AVebster,  with  a  single  I ;  and  this  mode  is  also  more  or  less  favored 
by  Ash  and  Walker  ;  and  although  it  better  accords  with  the  analogy  of 
the  language,  yet  the  prevailing  usage  is  to  double  the  l. 

2.  The  following  verbs,  to  kidnap,  to  worship,  to  bias,  and  to  co^npromit, 
also  commonly  double  the  last  letter  on  assuming  an  additional  syllable. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  I  had  expected  to  see  you  sooner. 
A  pleasant  meeting.  A  disagreeable  visitor.  A  gravelled  wallc. 
Oi^eener  fields  than  om-s.  A  profitable  investment.  The  child  was 
kidnapped,  A  sheepish  look.  The  marvellous  boy.  The  nearest 
port.  A  lasting  injury.  A  devout  icorshipper.  Bad  counsellors. . 
A  carpeted  floor.  Dishevelled  hair.  Unparalleled  audacity.  Get 
the  joiner  to  repair  the  railing.  An  ocean  steamer,  A  patient 
sufferer.     Unreasonable  requkements. 

Apply  the  rule  to  the  formation  of  derivatives  from  the  following 
words :  — 

call  drain  quaff  toil 

cheat  fill  muff  vain 

chill  maim  trill  zeal 


affect 

chisel 

enter 

kidnap 

bicker 

darken 

equal 

obstruct 

bluster 

demand 

harass 

veneer 

•y.  Words  ending  in  silent  e  drop  this  letter  on  receiving  an  ad- 
ditional termination  beginning  Mith  a  vowel ;  as,  blame,  blamable  \ 
bride,  bridal ;  force, forcible',  like,  liking ;  ice,  icy. 

Exceptions.  1.  Words  ending  in  ce  or  ge  retain  the  e  before  the  ter- 
minations able  and  ous,  in  order  to  soften  the  preceding  c  or  g;  as,  peace, 
peaceable ;  change,  changeable  ;  courage,  courageous. 

2.  The  following  words  are  also  exceptions :  dge  (to  color),  dyeing ;  eye, 
eyeing ;  hoe,  hoeing  ;  shoe,  shoeing  ;  and  when  ing  is  added  to  the  verba 
singe,  springe  (to  ensnare),  swinge  (to  whip),  and  tinge,  the  e  is  retained; 
as,  singeing,  springeing,  swingeing ,  and  tingeing,  in  order  to  distinguish 
these  participles  from  si7iging,  springing,  sioingiiig,  and  tinging  (ringing). 

Hemark.  Yerbs  ending  in  ie,  after  dropping  e,  change  i  into  y  on 
adding  ing  ;  as,  die,  dying ;  lie,  lying ;.  tie,  tying ;  vie,  vying. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  An  excusable  mistake.  Inconceivable 
distances.  A  relative  pronoun.  Board  and  lodging.  Lying  is  the 
meanest  of  vices.  An  outrageous  assault.  The  communion  of  saints. 
Swinish  gluttony.     Noticeable  facts.    Your  di'ess  is  singeing.     A 
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ehangeahle  silk.  I  was  eyeing  the  man  as  he  was  hoeing.  Did  you 
meet  with  a  refusal  f  The  dyeing  of  cloth.  The  man  is  dying. 
An  insurance  policy.  A  shady  grove.  Coming  events.  A  desira- 
ble situation.  A  stony  soil.  A  thievish  propensity^  A  bridal  dress. 
A  spiral  line. 

Apply  the  rule  to  the  formation  of  derivatives  from  the  following 
words :  — 

charge  dote  fate     >  starve 

close  face  maze  tr^ce     ^ 

commerce  image  oblige  service 

expire  inflame  office  umbrage^ 

8,  Words  ending  in  silent  e  generally  retain  this  letter  on  receiv- 
ing an  additional  termination  beginning  with  a  consonant ;  as,  babcj 
babes ;  cane,  canes ;  shame,  shameful  j  lij'e,  lifeless ;  engage,  en- 
gagement ;  pale,  paleness. 

Exceptions.  The  words  loisdom,  awful,  nursling,  duly,  truly,  wholly, 
abridgment,  acknowledgment,  argument,  judgment. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  A  careful  guide.  A  shameless  avowal. 
An  awful  judgment.  Amidst  the  tuneful  choir.  A  specious  argii^ 
ment,  truly.  His  lameness  increases.  The  abridgment  is  wholly 
valueless.  Your  acknowledgment  was  duly  received.  It  is  merely 
a  shameful  encouragement  of  idleness.  A  strong  inducement.  It  is 
wrong  to  be  revengeful.    The  picture  is  a  good  likeness. 

Apply  the  rule  to  the  formation  of  derivatives  from  the  folio-wing 
words :  —  ^_ 

duke  guile 

false  home 

disgrace  feeble 

entice  forgive 

O.  Words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  generally 
change  the  y  into  i  in  their  derivatives ;  as,  deny,  denied ;  mercy, 
mercies  ;  ruby,  rubies ;  holy,  holiness;  jolly,  jollity  ;  pity,  pitiable. 

Exceptions.  1*  The  derivatives  of  dry,  shy,  and  sly,  as,  dryly,  shy y 
ness,  slyness. 

2.  Fis  retained  before  the  terminations  ing,  ish,  ism,  and  ist,  to  prevent 
the  doubling  of  the  i ;  as,  denyi^ig,  babyish,  toryism,  copyist.  Y  is  also 
retained  in  the  possessive  singular  of  nouns  ;  as,  spy,  spy's ;  party,  pc^y's. 


lodge 

safe 

love  _ 

.waste 

meddle 

remorse 

pillage 

serene 
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Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Are  you  satisfied  ?  The  men^ieM  day 
of  all  the  year.  O,  it  was  pitiful !  She  answered  him  very  dryly. 
An  extensive  business.  A  merciless  villain.  A  zealous  votarist.  A 
stupefying  drink.  A  good  copyist.  A  source  of  constant  mortifica- 
tion. SioiHes  from  the  -poets.  The  jMr?/'5  mstructions.  He  applies 
himself  closely  to  his  business.     You  can  easily  ascertain  his  name. 

Apply  the  rule  to  the  formation  of  derivatives  from  the  following 
words :  — 

body  glory  pyg^^y  speedy 

defy  Hkely  vary  surety 

^     dropsy  merry  sorry  weary 

10.  Final  y,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  remains  imchanged  before  an 
additional  termination ;  as,  boy,  boys,  boyish ;  delay,  delays,  delay- 
ing;.delayed',  attorney,  attorneys',  valley,  valleys,  ^ 

Remaek.  The  final  ey  of  nouns  is  often  erroneously  changed  in  the 
plural  into  ies ;  as,  attorney,  attornies  ;  valley,  vallies. 

Exceptions.  The  words  daily  ;  laid,  lain ;  paid ;  saith,  said ;  stay, 
staid  (also  regularly  written  stayed)  \  and  their  compounds ;  as,  mislaid, 
unpaid,  &c.-^ 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  He  says  that  he  shall  remain  several 
days.  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1755.  Shak- 
speare's  plays.  What  was  said'^  "From  our  ovrn  selves  om joys 
must  flow."  He  gains  strength  daily.  "Peeping  from  forth  their 
alleys  green."  "  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ? "  Delays  are  dangerous. 
Why  have  you  stayed  so  long  ?  The  letter  has  been  mislaid.  She 
Is  gayly.  dressed. 

Apply  the  rule  to  the  formation  of  derivatives  from  the  following 
ivords  :  — >* 

buy  clay  coy  joy 

annoy  chimney    *  display  money 

11.  Words  ending  with  a  double  letter,  or  with  a,  o,  or  w, 
generally  retain  the  same  on  receiving  an  additional  syllable  not 
beginning  with  the  same  letter ;  as,  stiffly,  glossy,  successful,  agree- 
able, feeing,  wooer,  huzzaed,  echoing,  allowance. 

Exceptions.  Words  ending  in  U  generally  drop  one  /  when  used  to 
form  the  first  part  of  a  compound  word ;  as,  almighty,  altogether,  welfare, 
chilblain ;  they  also  omit  it  before  the  suffixes  ful  and  ness ;  as,  wilful, 
dulness.  But  illness,  ehillness,  shrillness,  stillness,  smallness,  and  tallness 
follow  the  rule.  ^^ 
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Exercises  for  Writing,  —  A  rolling  stone.  A  mossy  bank, 
.dgreeing  testimony*  The  college  is  well  endowed.  Eclioing  wa&s. 
He  answered  me  very  gruffly.  The  stillness  of  death.  "  Welcome 
the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest."  How  is  the  word  fulness 
spelled  ^  A  skilful  artist.  "  I  was  not  always  a  man  of  woe."  I 
left  him  almost  speechless.  An  example  of  true  heroism.  A  yel- 
lowish color.  A  wilful  child.  He  was  subpwnaed,  or  commanded 
to  attend  court.     A  billowy  sea.    The  cooing  of  a  dove. 

Apply  the  rule  to  the  formation  of  derivatives,jfi:om  the  following 

biiss  fi'ee  snow  thaw 

dwell  scoff  stuff  thrall 

arrow  dismiss  recall  sorrow 

bestow  forego  renew  tattoo  ^>^ 

/  12.  Words  ending  in  a  double  letter  generally  retain  both  letters 
in  compounds  and  in  derivatives  formed  by  prefixing  a  word  or 
a  syllable  to  the  root ;  as,  •  waterfall^  misspell,  windmill,  rebuff, 
foresee. 

Exceptions.  Withal,  therewithal,  wherewithal,  distil,  instilj^Julfil,  until. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  "  Wherewithal  shaU  a  young  man 
cleanse  his  way?"  Farewell  to  all  my  gi-eatness.  The  downfall 
of  nations.  Fulfil  the  golden  rule.  Wait  until  morning.  An  an- 
tique hourglass.  We  distil  spmtuous  liquors.  Why  do  they  dis- 
agreed- 

13.  Compound  words  are  generally  spelled  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  simple  words  that  compose  them ;  as,  landmark,  pitchfork, 
•railroad,  save-all. 

Exceptions.  An  e  is  omitted  m  the  word  tcherever  (wliere-ever).  Foj 
other  exceptions  see  Rules  11  and  12.     *" 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  "  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange 
hedfelloivs."  "  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows."  The 
pale-faced  moon.  "  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free." 
A  lady's  bandbox.  "  Yonder  ivy-mantled  tower."  The  study  of  booh- 
keeping.  ^  ^ 

14,  The  plural  of  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  the 
letter  s,  when  the  singular  ends  with  a  sound  which  will  unite  with 
the  souo.d  of  5  j  and  by  adding  the  syllabh  es  (or  s,  forming  witk  s 
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silent  e  final  the  syllable  es),  when  the  singular  will  not  unite  with  the 
sound  of  s  ;  as,  mob,  mobs ;  chief,  chiefs  ;  joy,  joys ;  street,  streets ; 
bribe,  bribes ',  bridge,  bridges]  match,  matches y  crocus,  crocuses) 
box,  boxes ;  wish,  wishes ;  cross,  crosses,. 

Remarks.  When  s  is  added  to  a  silent  e  final  preceded  by  a  soft  tf  ot 
g,  or  by  s,  it  forms  a  separate  syllable  with  the  e ;  as,  place,  places  ;  judge, 
Judges  ;  vase,  vases.  ^~- 

Nouns  which  form  their  plural  by  adding  e^  are  those  which  end  in  ch 
(as  in  church),  s,  sh,  ss,  or  x. 

Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  singular  ;  as,  pride,  steel;  some  Otily 
in  the  plural ;  as,  scissors,  tongs ;  and  some  have  the  same  form  in  both 
numbers  ;  as,  deer,  sheep. 

Exceptions.  1.  Nouns  ending  in  i  form  the  plural  by  the  addition  of 
es;  as,  alkali,  alkalies;  rabbi,  rabbies. 

^^2.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form  the  plural  accprdv 
ing  to  Rule  0. 

3.  Many  nouns  ending  in  a  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form  the  plural 
by  adding  es ;  as,  cargo,  cargoes ;  hero,  heroes. 

Remark.  Nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by  another  vowel,  form  the 
plural  regularly  by  adding  s  only  to  the  singular  ;  as,  cat7ieo,  cameos  ;  folio, 
folios.  The  plural  of  the  following  nouns,  in  which  the  final  o  is  immedi- 
ately preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  also  commonly  formed  by  adding  s  only  : 
armadillo,  bravo,  canto,  cento,  duodecimo,  grotto,  halo.  Junto,  memento^ 
octavo,  portico,  proviso,  rotundo,  salvo,  sirocco,  solo,  tyro,  virtuoso,  zero* 
The  plural  of  quarto  is  wi'itten  quartos  or  qm,rtoes. 

4.  The  following  nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe  form  the  plural  by  changing 
these  terminations  into  ves ;  — 


beef 

half 

life 

sheaf 

wife 

calf 

knife 

loaf 

shelf 

wolf 

elf 

leaf 

self 

thief 

Other  nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe,  and  those  ending  in  ff,  form  the  plural 
regularly.  The  plural  of  xvharf,  however,  in  the  United  States,  is  generally 
written  whai-ves,  but-  in  England_?oAar/s.  Staff  becomes  staves ;  but  its 
compounds  are  regular;  a?,, flagstaff ,  jlag staffs. 

5.  The  plurals  of  the  following  nouns  are  variously  and  irregularly 
formed :  brother,  brothers  (of  the  same  family),  brethren  (of  the  same 
society  or  profession)  ;  child,  children;  die,  dies  (for  coining),  dice  (for 
playing) ;  foot,  feet ;  goose,  geese ;  mcn^  men ;  *  mouse,  mice ;  ox,  oxen ; 

*  So  also  the  compounds  of  man  j  as,  freeman,  freemen ;  Dutchman,  Dutchmen ; 
Frenchman,  Frenchmen ;  tut  the  vV'ords  cayman,  firman,  Oerman,  Mussulman,  and 
Ottoman,  be&ig  simple  English  words,  form  the  plural  regularly ;  thus,  caymans^ 
firmans,  Qerntans,  Mussulmans,  Ottvmuns-, 
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pig^, pease  (collectively),  ^ets^s  (as  individual  seeds)  ;  penny, pence  (as  a  sum 
of  money),  penrdes  (as  individual  coins)  ;  tooth,  teeth  ;  woman,  tcomen. 

6.  Compound  words  formed  of  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  or  of  two  nouns 
Bonnected  by  a  preposition^  generally  pluralize  the  first  word ;  as,  kmght»* 
errant,  cousins-german.,  s-ons-in^laK). 

Remark.  Nouns  ending  in  ftil  are  not  properly  compound  words,  and 
therefore  follow  the  rule,  by  adding  s  to  the  termination;  as,  handfuls, 
spoonfuls^ 

7.  Nouns  from  foreign  langua^s  often  retain  their  original  plurals,  and 
isome  have  also  an  English  form ;  as,  memorandum,  memoranda  or  m,emt>- 
randuins ;  stamen,  stamens  and  stamina.  For  the  plurals  of  such  words 
Ike  pupil  must  consult  his  dictionary. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  evening  shades,  "What  can  en- 
noble sots,  or  slaves,  or  coivards  f^  "  Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our 
watch&s"  "  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  j^re^."  A  bunch  of 
trocuses.  The  bowses  are  painted  white.  "^o#oes  of  the  heart."  A 
band  of  desperad<?es.  "  Etches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue.'*  The  bright 
Jlamingoes.  ""We  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field."  The  leaves  of 
the  forest.  Children,  obey  your  parents.  Etna  and  Vesuvius  are 
celebrated  volcanoes.  Do  not  mispronounce  the  word  brethren. 
Many  women  were  there.  Thieves  break  through,  and  steal.  De- 
structive tornadoes.  Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings.  The  wages 
of  sin.     Bring  lilies  in  handfuls. 

Apply  the  rule  to  the  formation  of  derivatives  from  the  following 
words :  — 


arc 

case 

latch 

ray 

ash 

crime 

life 

ri(%e 

beU 

dew 

mass 

seam . 

bone 

fox 

mat 

sob 

bud 

gold 

muiF 

strife 

cap 

grief 

rag 

toy. 

can 

jaw 

raiDe 

vdn 

cable 

court*martial 

negro 

seaman 

chorus 

grotto 

pailfiil 

stratum 

15.  In  ail  cases  of  doubt  or  of  dispute  to  which  the  preceding 
rules  do  not  apply,  the  spelling  of  words  should  be  conformed  to  the 
best  usage  of  the  present  day. 

Observations.  —  1.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending  in  or  or 
owr,  as  faxor^  honor,  or  favour,  honour,  respecting  the  orthographjr 
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of  nrHch  there  is  a  diversity  in  usage  ;  but  it  is  the  preraiEBg,  thongli 
not  uniform,  practice  in  this  countrj^  to  spell  almost  the  whole  of  this 
class  of  words  without  the  ic }  as,  favoi\  honor.  Yet  enamour  and 
tambour  retain  the  u,  and  both  of  the  two  forms,  Saviour  and 
Savior,  are  in  common  use. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  "  Honor  and  shame  jfrom  no  condition 
rise."  The  vigor  of  manhood.  Fortune  favors  the  brave.  The  em- 
peror of  the  French.  A  tamhour-hdine.  Hard  lator.  A  favorite 
author.  Enamoured  of  virtue.  The  terror  by  night.  The  rigor  of 
a  frozen  climate.  A  pleasant  JIavor,  Our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesu» 
Christ.  A  famous  ivairior.  His  writings  are  full  of  humor.  A  tale 
of  horror.  An  innocent  error.  The  splendor  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  governor  of  a  state  or  a  territorj^  The  mirrors  of  the  ancients 
were  made  of  brass  or  of  steel.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself  An  unfounded  rumor.  Clouds  are  vapors  floating  in 
the  air. 

2.  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  which  formerly  ended  in  ick, 
as  musick,  publick,  are  now  written  without  the  Jc,  as  music,  public  j 
bailiwick  and  candlestick  are  exceptions.  The  verbs  to  frolic,  to 
mimic,  to  physic,  and  to  traffic,  on  assuming  another  syllable  begin- 
ning with  e  or  i,  insert  the  h,  in  order  to  keep  the  c  hard ;  as,  traf- 
fcked,  trafficking,  trafficker.     ^ 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Logic  is  the  art* of  reasoning.  An 
unprovoked  attack.  Bhetoric  is  the  art  of  composition.  "  A  band 
of  maidens  gayly  frolicking."  The  practice  of  magic.  Soldiers^ 
barracks.  There  is  considerable  trafficking  along  the  coast.  Arctic 
discoveries.  A  romantic  adventure.  You  should  not  have  mimicked 
the  old  man.    A  rheumatic  fever. 

3*  Words  ending  in  ise  and  ize  are  mostly  verbs ;  and  in  relation 
to  these  terminations  there  is  a  diversity  in  usage,  the  same  verbg 
sometimes  ending  in  ize  and  sometimes  in  ise. 

The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  verb-s  which  are  generally 
written  with  the  termination  ise :  — 

advise  apprise  comprise  despise 

advertise  chastise  compromise         devise 

aflSranchise         circumcise         demise  disfranchise 
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disguise 

enterprise 

merchandise 

supervise 

divertise 

exercise 

misprise 

surmise 

enfranchise 

exorcise 

premise 

surprise 

emprise 

fr-ancMse 

revise 

In  relation  to  the  following  words,  catechise  or  catechize,  criticise 
©r  criticize,  patronise  or  patronize,  recognise  or  recognize,  the  dic- 
tionaries and  usage  are  divided,  though  the  greater  part  of  the  dic- 
tionaries give  the  termination  ise  to  these  verbs.  There  are  also 
various  other  verbs  of  this  termination,  with  respect  to  which  both  the 
dictionaries  and  usage  are  divided.       .■.■.>. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  How  do  you  plurdlize  nouns  ending 
in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  ?  Apologize  for  your  mistake.  You  sur- 
prise me.  I  must  premise  a  few  things.  Familiarize  yourself  with 
this  idea.    Devise  a  better  plan.     Sympathize  with  the  afilicted. 

4.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending  in  tre,  bre,  chre,  gre,  and 
vre,  as,  centre,  fibre,  ochre,  ogre,  manoeuvre,  &c.,  whieh  are  by 
some  written  center,  fi^er,  ocher,  oger,  maneuver,  &c. ;  but  the  former 
mode  is  supported  by  the  prevailing  and  best  usage. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  The  centre  of  the  grove.  Sabre,  a 
sort  of  sword.  A  bishop's  mitre.  A  whited  sepulchre.  A  hymn 
in  short  metre.  A  bold  manoeuvre.  The  kingly  sceptre.  A  spectre, 
or  apparition.  Did  you  go  to  i^theatre  ?  The  lustre  of  satin.  A 
sombre  color. 


*^5.  There^  is  a  class  of  words  which  have  in  their  derivation  a 
twofold  origin,  from  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  are  indif- 
ferently written  with  the  first  syllable  ewjgr  in,  the  former  being 
derived  from  the  French,  and  the  latter  from^he-Latin.  With  re- 
spect to  some  of  these,  it  is  diflBcult  to  determine  which  form  is  best 
supported  by  usage  j  as,  for  example,  in/iuire  os^mquire,  insure  or 
«mwre,  ii^c.        ^ — ^ 
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I.    Christian  Wames  of  Men  and  Women. 


!•     Names  of  Men^ 


ib'dj-el 

S'bel 

^-bl'si-tliar 

A'bj-el,  or  ^-bl'§l 

^-bl'jstll 

Ab'ner 

A'br^i-hjm 

A'br^m 

Ab's?-loni 

Ad'?ra 

A'djn 

i^-dol'phus 

Ad-o-nI'r?m 

Al'?tn,  or  Al'l^n 

Al'?i-ric 

Al'bert 

Al-ex-an'der 

Al'fred 

Al'len 

A-lon'z5 

Al-phe'u8 

Al-phon'fo 

Al'v?ih 

Al'vEin 

Al'vin,  Al'wjn 

Am-^-rl'jh         ^ 

Am'a-sgi,  or  ^^-ma's^ 

Am'brose 

Am 'ml 

A'mps 

An'drew 

An-dr9-ni'cu8 

An'selm,  An'sSl 

An'tho-ny  (-19-) 

An'to-ny 

Ar-£he-l5'ua 

Ar'chi-bjild 

A'ri-ei 

Ar'nold 

Ar'te-fli^s 

Ar'thur 

A's?  " 

As'51-hel 

A'ssiph. 

Ash'bel 


Ash'er 
Ash'ur 
Au-gus'tus 
^u-gua'tin,  Aus'tjn 

Baid'wjn 

Bar-a-ghl'^s 

Bar'n?i-155is,  Ba.r'njt-by 

B^-thol'9-mew 

Ba?'il 

Be'lj 

Ben'e-dict,  Bgn'net 

Ben'ja-mln 

Be-no'ni 

Be-ri'jh 

Ber'nard 

Be-thu'el 

Bon'j-face 

Bri'sui 

Cjd-wal'lji-der  (-wol') 

Ca'lebf 

Cal'vin 

Ce^'il 

Ce'ph?3 

Charley 

jehris't9-pher 

Clar'ence 

Clem'ent 

Con'rsid 

Con'st^in-tine 

Cor-ne'li-Gs 

Cuth'bert 

Cftm 

Dan'i-el 

Da-ri'us 

Da'vjd 

De-m§'trj-u3 

Di-9-ny"si-us,  DSn^nis 

fib'en 
Eb-en-e'zer 
Ed'g^ir 
Ed'm^nd 


fid'w?rd 

fid'win 

Eg'bert 

fil'bert 

El'dred 

K-le-a'z^r 

E'li 

?-lI'?b 

?-li'hu 

^-Il'j^ii,  ?-Il?s 

5-liph'a-Iet 

5-li'sh9i 

:^-li'zur 

£l'n?i-than 

5-man'u-el 

E'ne-as 

K'nogh 

E'n93 

E'plir?i-im 

?-ra§'mti3 

Jp-ras'tya 

Er'nest 

E'saLu 

E'th?in 

Eii'gene 

Eu-se'bj-us 

Eu'stjice 

fiv'^in  or  Iv'^n 

fiv'er-ard 

?-ze'ki-el 

Ez'r§i 

Fe'ljx 
Per'dj-nand 
Fer-nSln'do 
Frin'cjs,  Frink 
Frank '1  in 
Fred'er-ic 

Ga'bri-§r 

G9-ma'li.-el 

^dpfrey-'y 

9^ebrge 

^6r'?ird 

;©id'e-9n 

j&il'bert 
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^ile? 

J5'nah,  Jo'nsis 

Ngi-tl^n'a-el,  Nj-than'j-^ 

God'frey 

Jon'Mhan 

Neal 

God' win 

Jo'^eph 

Ne-he-ml'^h 

Greg'o-^ 
Grlf'fitff    • 

Jo-sl'ah,  J9-sI'§i3 

Nich'o-l?s 

Josh'u-ai 

N6'"?h 

Gus-ta'vua 

Jo'thsun 

No'el 

Guy 

Ju'daJi 
Ju'li-Ein 

Nar'maji 

Hin'ni-b^l 

Ju'li-us                        * 

6-bMl'?h 

Hec'tor 

Jiis'tin 

Qc-ta'vi-us 

He'm^in 

6l'}-ver 

Hen'ry 

Ken'ehn 

O-res'tef 

Her'bert 

Or-ian'd3 

Her'maii 

La'bsin 

Ow'en 

Hez-e-kl'ah 

Lam'bert 

Q-zi'§s 

Hil'a-ry   ' 

Lan'ce-lot 

Hi'ram 

Lau'rence,  Law'rewce 

Pat'rjck 

Hor'ace,  H9-ra'tj-o  (-she-) 

Lem'u-el 

Paul 

Ho-|g'si 

Leon'ard 

Pe'leg 

How'eil 

Le'o-pold  (or  lep'p9ld) 

Per'e-grine 

Hu'bert 

Le'vl 

Pe'rez 

Hugh  (hu) 

Lew'is,  Lou'is 

Pe'ter 

Hum'phrey 

Li'nus 

Phj-ian'der 

Li'o-nel 

Phi-le'mQn 

Ich'?-bod 

Llew-el'ljn  (lu-el'jn) 

Phil'ip 

Jg-na'ti  ijs  (-she-) 

Lo-am'ml 

Phi'l5 

Im-man'u-el 

Lo'do-wic,  Lu'd9-ViC 

Phin'e-Ss,  PhYn'e-Irit^ 

In'gr?im  (Ing') 

Lo-ren'zo 

Plin'y 

I'r^i 

Lot 

Pt51'e-my  (tSl') 

l'§9ac 

Lu'bjn 

i-§a'ifth  (i-za'y?h) 

Lu'ci-us 

duin'tjn 

I?'rfi-el 

Luke 

Xth'i-el 

Lu'ther 

Ralph 
Ray'mynd 

Ja'bez 

Mal'a-£hl 

Re^'i-nald 

Ja'cob                "^ 

Man-n&s'seh 

Reu'ben 

Jacques  (zhik)  b- 

Mar-cel'lus 

Reyn'9ld 

Jame^                 j 

Mar'ci-us 

Rich'aird 

Ja'i-ru3 

Mar'cus,  Mark 

Rob'ert 

Ja'red 

Mar'ma-duke 

Ro-dol'phus 

Ja'son 

Mar'tin 

Ro^'er 

Jas'per 

Mat'thew  (math'thu) 

Ro'land,  Row'ljaii 

Jed-e-di'ah 

Mat-thl'as  (Hijth-thi'js) 

Ru'fus 

Jeffrey 

MSiu'rice 

Jgr-e-ml'iih,  Jgr'e-my 

Mer'e-dith 

Sam'son 

Jer'ome 

Mi'cah 

Sam'u-el 

Jes'se 

Mi^chfi-el 

SSiul 

Je'thrS 

Mbr'gah   ' 

Se-bast'igin  (-y^n) 

Jo'^ib 

Mo'§e§ 

Seth 

Job 

Si'las 

Jo'el 

Na'hum 

Sjl-va'nus,  Syl-va'nu8 

JSIm 

Na'thain 

SJl'ves-ter,  S'yl-vgs'tet 
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Slm'e-9n,  Si'imjii 
Sol'(?-mon 
Ste'phen  (ste'vn) 
Syd'ney 
Syl'vjin 

Th?d-d5'u3 

The'o-b^ld  {or  tib'b|ild) 

The'o-dore 

The-8ph'i-lus 

The'ron 

Tbom'fis  (tSm'?s) 


Tim'9-thy 
Ti'tua 
T9-bi'5is 
Tris'tr^m,  Trls'tjim 

Ur'b?n 
tJ-ri'Eih 
U'ri-jtn 
tj'rj-el  # 

Vdl'Sn-tlne 
Vin'cent 


ViV'i-ain 

Wai'ter 

Wil'li^im 

Win'fred 

Zab'di-el 

Z?c-che'us 

Zach-a-rl'sih,  ZSgh'ji-^^ 

Zed-e-ki'^ih 

Ze-l6'te§ 

Ze'n^s 


3.    Names  of  Women. 


Xb'i-g^ii. 

A'd^      • 

Ad'a-llne 

Ad'e-l^i 

Ad'e-laide 

A-de'lj-fi 

Ad'e-llne  • 

Ag'ft-tha 

Ag'ne§ 

Al'ice,  A-li"c}-?i  (-sh^) 

Al-ml'rai 

Al-th5'gt 

Am'91-bel 

A-raa,n'd§i 

A-mS'lj-ai 

A'my 

An-ge-ll'n^i 

An'na,  Anne,  Ann 

Ar-a-bel'l^ 

A-ri-a'na 

Ar'ri-ai 

Xu-gus't^ 

Au-rS'lj-j 

B"4r'ba-ra 

Be'^-trice 

Be-lln'dgi 

Ber'thsi 

B^t'sey 

Blanche, 

Brid'get 

Ca-mll'la 
CSir'9-l!ne 

Cath'a-rine,  CSlth'?-rine 
Cf-cil'i-?i 


Ce'lj-a 
_— -^liarMotte 


JBhlo'e       ' 

jBhris-tj-a'nji  (krist-ye-) 

CT^'e-ly 

Ciar'? ' 

Cla-ris's? 

Clem-en-tl'n^ 

Cyn'thj-? 

Deb'9-rah 

De'lj-a 

Di-a'na 

Dl-an'thgi 

Di'nsih 

Dor'c£is 

D5r-9-th5'5t,  DSr'9-thy 

Dru-sil'lst 

E'djth 

Ed'na 

El'ea-n9r 

£l'i-n9r 

?-lI'za 

]g:-liz'5i-betli,  ?-Ii?'5i-bgth 

El'la 

fil'len 

El'sie 

fim'e-llne,  Era'me-lino 

fim'i-ly 

Em'msi 

Er'nes-tine 

Es'ther  (-ter),  Hes'ter 

£th'§-lind 


Eii-|5'ni-5i 

Eu'ge-nie 

Eu'njce 

Eu-phe'mi-a 

?-van'ge-lIne 

E'va,  Eve 

Ev-e-li'nfi 

F&n'ny 

Fe-li"ci-a  (fe-lish'e-j) 

Fi-de'li-?i 

Fl5'ra 

Flor'ence 

Frin'cef 

^en'e-viSve 
^eor-li-a'n^i 

j&er'trude 

Grace,  Gra'tj-^i  (-shf-) 

H&n'n?ih 

mr'ii-et 

Hen-rj-et'tj 

Hel'en 

Heph'zj-b^h 

Hes'ter 

Ho-no'r^i 

Hul'd§ih 

I'd? 

I'nez 

I-re'ne- 

i§'a-bel,  If-fi-bSl'la 

Jane 
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l?-mgt',  Jean-nette' 

Mat'tha 

RS^'a-mond 

Je-ml  ma 

Ma'ry 

Rox-a'na 

Je-rii'  shsi 

M?-til'd9,  Maud 

Ruth 

Joan,  Jo^n'n? 

May 

l6'§e-pliine 

Me-het'|i-ble,  M?-hit'#-ble 

S^i-bl'n?. 

Joyce 

Mel'i-cent 

8%-bn'n^ 

Ju'dith 

Me-lis's?i 

Sal'ly 

Ju'li-a 

Mer'cy 

Sa-lo'me 

Ju-lj-a'n^ 

Mi-ner'vgi 

Sal'va 

fa'Ij-et 

Min'n? 

Sa'r^h,  Sa'r? 

Mi-ran'd^ 

Se-li'na 

KSLth'9-rinej  Kath'e-rlne 

Mir'}-5iKi 

Sj-byl'lft,  Sib'yl,  SfV^ 

Ke-tu'rah 

So-phl'a 

Ke-zi'jh 

Nan'cy 

So-phr5'ni-ai 

No'ra ' 

Stel'l^ 

f.sB-ti"ti-?  (-tisii') 

Su'sain,  Smjan'nj 

Lau'r? 

Oc-ta'vj-a 

La-viix'i-51 

Ol'jve,  O-liv'}-^ 

Tab'i-tha 

Le-9-no'r|i 

0-Iyin'pi-£i 

Tem'per-ance 

Le-ti"l{-ai,  Let'tice 

The-o-do'r? 

Lil'y 

Pa'tience  (-shens) 

The-o-do'si-51  (-she-) 

Lo'js 

Pau-ll'na 

Thorn'a-|ine  (torn'} 

Lou-f^a,  lK)u-t§e' 

Pe-nel'o-pe    • 

Try-phe'nai 

Lu-cin'd5i 

Per'sis 

Try-pho'sfi 

Lu-cre't}-?L  (-she-) 

Phe'be 

Lu'ci-^  (-all?-),  Lu'cy 

Phi-lip'pat 

£r-ra'ni-?i 

Lyd'i-fi 

Phce'be 
Phyl'li's 

ijx'su-l^ 

Ma'bel 

Pol'ly 

Va-le'ri-?, 

Mag'da-)en       ^ 

Pris-cil'la_,-''^" 

Vic-to'rj-gi 

Mad'e-lMe.'  "~*    ' 

r-e^ttM^ncQ 

Vi'dsi 

^mrg-d-^-i.e'TT^^ ^ 

Vro-l?,  Vi'9-Iet 

Ma'ha-I?     '^^ 

Ra'chel    ^ 

Vir-gin'i-ai 

Mar'ci-a  (-she-) 

fie-bec'ca 

Mar'g^-f'et 

Rho'd^i 

Wil-hel-mi'n^ 

Mj-rl'a 

Eo'^a,  Ro§e 

Win'j-fred 

Ma-ri-^n«e' 

Ro-§a-bel'lgi 

Ma'rJ-ja 

Ee§'5i-lie 

Ze-Bo'bj-gi 
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Comma. 

it  »' 

Quotation. 

Semicolon. 

[] 

Brackets. 

Colon. 

>^- 

Index. 

Period. 

^ 

Caret. 

Interrogation. 

\ 

Braee. 

Exclamation. 

Parentliesis.  . 

**  * 

Ellipsis. 

Dash. 

%  t  A 

Accents. 

Apostrophe. 

*" 

The  Long. 

.Hyphen. 

II.    Marks  or  Points  -used  in  Writing  ^id  Printing, 

The  Short. 
Diaeresis. 
Cedilla. 
Asterisk. 
Dagger. 
Double  Da^ac. 
()    Parenthesis..  ***    Ellipsis.  ^    Section. 

Parallels. 
Paragraph. 

The  points  or  marks  most  frequently  employed  in  "written  compositioa 
serve  to  show  more  clearly  the  "writer's  meaning,  and  the  pauses  and  in- 
Sections  required  in  reading. 

The  Comma  ( ,  )  marks  the  smallest  grammatical  division  of  a  sentence, 
and  usually  requires  a  momentary  pause. 

The  Semicolon  ( ; )  is  used  to  separate  such  portions  of  a  sentence  as  are 
less  closely  connected  than  those  divided  by  a  comma^  and  requires  ^ 
somewhat  longer  pause. 

The  Colon  (  :  )  is  used  between  parts  less  connected  than  those  which 
are  separated  by  a  semicolon,  and  admits  of  a  longer  pause. 

A  Period  (  .  )  indicates  the  end  of  a  sentence,  and  requires  a  full  stop. 

Remark.  —  The  period  is  also  used  after  all  abbreviations  j  as,  Eng.  for  England. 

The  Note  of  Interrogation  (?)  is  placed  at  the  end  of  "a  direct  question ; 
as,  What  is  the  matter  ?  * 

The  Note  of  Exclamation,  or  Admiration,  (!)  is  used  after  expressions  of 
strong  emotion,  and  after  solemn  invocations  and  earnest  addresses ;  as. 
Liberty  !  Freedom !  Tyranny  is  dead  !  f 

The  marks  of  Parenthesis  (  )    are  generally  used  to  enclose  a  word, 
phrase,  or  remark,  which  is  merely  incidental  or  explanatory,  and  which 
might  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  sense  or  construction  ;  as, 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 

The  Dash  (  —  )  is  used  to  denote  an  unfinished  sentence,  a  sudden  turn, 
an  abrupt  transition,  or  that  a  significant  pause  is  required  j  as,  "The  pages 
of  history  —  how  is  it  that  they  are  so  dark  and  sad  ? " 

Remark.  — The  dash  may  be  used  after  other  points,  to  increase  the  length  of  a 
pause.    By  some  writers  dashes  are  employed  instead  of  the  ma^ks  of  parenthesis. 

*  This  mark  is  said  to  have  been  formed  from  the  first  and  last  letters  of  tha 
Latin  word  Qumstio  (question)  placed  one  over  the  other  ;  thus,  ^. 

■(■  Tills  mark  is  said  to  have  been  formed  from  the  Latin  word  /%  joy,  written  «Ha« 
over  the  other  :  thus,  !• 
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The  Apostrophe  ('),  a  mark  differing  in  appearance  from  the  comma 
only  in  being  placed  above  the  line,  is  used  to  denote  the  omission  of  one 
or  more  letters ;  as,  we'e/*  for  never,  tho'  for  though.  It  is  also  the  sign  of 
the  possessive  case  of  nouns,  being  used  before  s  in  the  singular  number, 
and  commonly  after  it  in  the  plural ;  as,  hoy^s,  boys'. 

The  hyphen  (-)  is  used  to  separate  syllables,  and  to  join  the  constituent 
parts  of  some  compound  and  derivative  words  ;  as,  cit-i-zen,  toion-house, 
pre-eminence.  It  is  also  used  at  the  end  of  a  line,  when  the  whole  of  a 
word  cannot  be  got  into  it,  and  shows  that  the  rest  of  the  word  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  line. 

Quotation-marks  ("  ")  are  uScd  to  show  that  the  exact  words  of  anoth- 
er are  exhibited ;  as,  There  is  much  truth  in  the  proverb,  **  Light  gains 
make  heavy  purses."  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  is  marked  by  single 
points ;  as,  "  The  'broad  Hellespont'  stUl  rolls  into  the  -^gean."  "  One 
of  the  greatest  names  in  English  literature  is  that  of  Chaucer,  —  *  Brit, 
ain's  first  poet.'  " 

Brackets,  or  Crotchets,  [  ]  are  chiefly  used  in  citations  to  enclose  an 
explanation,  correction,  or  omitted  word,  phrase,  or  sentence,  inserted  by 
some  other  person  than  the  author  ;  as,  "  She  [Nature]  gave  him  [man] 
alone  the  power  of  laughing.'  * 

The  Index,  or  Hand,  ( j^= )  is  used  to  show  that  special  attention  i3 
directed  to  a  particular  passage.  Sometimes  three  stars,  arranged  thus 
(  *^*  ),  are  used  instead  of  the  Index. 

The  Caret  ( /s  ),  a  mark  used  in  writing,  shows  that  a  letter  or  word, 
wbich  was  accidentally  omitted,  has  been  inserted  above  the  line ;  as, 

0t^&t/u    fee  t<i-    K/^l0^c^n,    t^u   d^iu^fi. 

The  Brace  C'^-*^)  is  used  to  connect  two  or  more  words  or  lines  with 
something  to  which  they  are  related  ;  as,  James    ~\ 

Charles  >  Stuart. 
Mary     J 
Marks  of  Ellipsis  (  *  *  *  )  indicate  the  omission  of  letters,  words,  or  sen- 
tences ;    as,  iiC**^  G****e  for  King   George.     Sometimes    a  long  dash, 
or  a  succession  of  dots,  is  used  instead  of  the  stars;  as,  L d  M y 

for  Lord  Murray. 

A  simple  child, 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 

And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb,  — 

What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

There  are  three  marks  termed  accents, — the  Acute  ( '),  the  Grave  (^), 

and  the  Circumflex  (  "^  ).   The  acute  accent  is  used  to  indicate  the  syllable 

in   a  word   which  requires  the   principal   stress  in    pronunciation;    as, 

nav'i-ga-ble.    It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  rising  inflection  of  the  voice. 

The  grave  accent  is  sometimes  used  in  poetry  over  the  letter  e,  to  show 

that  it  must  be  fully  pronounced ;  as,  — 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy. 

It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  falling  inflection  of  the  voice.    The  circum* 
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flex  accent  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  a  peculiar  wave  of  the  voice,  a»d, 
in  works  on  pronunciation,  as  in  this  book,  to  denote  the  broad  sound  cf 
a  vowel. 

The  Long,  or  Macron  (  -  ),  is  used  to  denote  the  long  sound  or  quantity 
©f  a  vowel ;  as  infamous,  silent. 

The  Short,  or  Breve  (  ^  ),  is  used  to  denote  the  short  soimd  or  quantity 
of  a  vowel ;  as  in  matter,  silver. 

The  DicBresis  ( •• )  is  placed  over  the  second  of  two  vowels,  which  might 

otherwise  be  mistaken  for  a  diphthong,  to  show  that  they  must  be  sounded 

separately  ;  as,  atrial.    The  diseresis  is  sometimes  used,  in  poetry,  instead 

of  the  grave  accent,  to  show  that  the  letter  e,  in  the  syllable  ed,  is  to  be 

fully  pronounced.     Occasionally  the  acute  accent  is  used  f©r  the  same 

purpose.    Thus  : 

Hence,  loath^  Melancholy ! 

Hence,  loathm  Melancholy ! 

The  Cedilla  ( * )  is  placed  under  the  letter  c,  in  words  from  the  French,  to 
show  that  it  has  the  sound  of  s;  as  in  facade.  It  is  also  used,  as  in  thib 
book,  on  the  letters  ff,  s,  and  x,  when  they  have  their  soft  sound. 

The  Asterisk,  or  Star  (*  ),  the  Dagger,  or  Obelisk  ( t ),  the  Double  Dag- 
ger (t),  the  Section  (^),*  Parallels  ( 1|  ),  and  the  Paragraph  (II),*  are 
marks,  used  in  the  order  here  given,  referring  to  the  margin  or  the  bottom 
of  a  page.  Small  italic  letters  or  Arabic  figures  are  sometimes  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  mark  called  the  Paragraph  (  H  )  is  used  in  the 
Bible  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject.  In  other  books  the  be^ 
ginning  of  a  new  subject  is  now  indicated  by  commencing  a  new  line  a 
little  farther  from  the  margin  than  the  beginning  of  the  other  lines.  This 
is  termed  indenting.  . 

The  following  characters,  the  general  iise  of  which  has  already  been  ea> 
plained,  are  sometimes  employed  for  other  purposes. 

Two  Commas  ("  or  ")  are  occasionally  used  to  avoid  repetition,  instead 
of  the  word  or  words  immediately  above  them.  In  catalogues  of  books,  a 
dash  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  as, 

Cowper's  Complete  Poetical  "Works,  4  vols.  calf. 
Task,  and  other  Poems,  2        "        " 

Leaders  are  periods  or  hyphens  used  in  indexes  to  books,  tables  of  con- 
tents,  and  similar  matter,  to  lead  the  eye  across  the  page  or  column.  An 
illustration  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  this 
book. 

In  addition  to  the  marks  already  treated  of,  arbitrary  characters  are 
sometimes  used,  as  in  this  book,  and  in  dictionaries,  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

*  The  mark  for  the  Section  ( $  )  is  said  to  have  been  formed  from  the  initial  letters 
of  tlie  two  Latin  words  Sipium  Sectionis,  meaning  the  sign  of  the  section.  The  para- 
graph ( IT )  is  nothing  more  than  a  capital  P  reversed,  the  white  part  b&ing  made 
bldck  and  the  black  part  white,  for  the  sake  of  greater  distinction. 
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III.    Syllabication,  or  the  Division  of  Words  into 

Syllables. 

In  writing,  a  word  frequently  occurs  so  near  the  end  of  a  line  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  carry  over  a  part  of  its  syllables  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable  practical  importance,  to  understand  the  proper 
mode  of  dividing  words  into  syllables.  The  following  rules  are  of  general  applicatioa, 
though  liable  to  some  exceptions. 

1.  Consonants  should  be  joined  to  the  vowels  or  diphthongs  whose 
sounds  they  modify  ;  as,  trig-o-nom-e-try,  e-qtd-Ub-ri-um. 

Remark  I.  In  separating  words  into  syllables,  we  are  to  be  guided  chiefly  by  the 
©ar.  Some  words  are  allowably  pronounced  in  more  than  one  way,  and  a  change 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  will  sometimes  affect  the  syllabication.  Thus, 
whether  we  say  brU'vo  or  bra'vo,  the  v  is  joined  to  the  latter  syllable  ;  but,  in 
phalanx,  the  I  will  go  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  syllable,  according  as  we  pro- 
nounce the  word  phdl'anx  or  pha'lanx. 

Remark  II.  Two  or  more  consonants  forming  but  one  sound,  as  ch,  tch,  gh, 
ng,ph,  sh,  th,  wh,  are  never  separated  ;  as,fask-ion,  fa-ther,  featk-er^  ei-ther,  cipher , 
proph-et.  " 

Remark  III.  Rule  5,  in  all  cases  to  which  it  applies,  takes  precedence  of  this 
rule  ;  as,  bask-ing,  Idnd-er,  reject-ed. 

2.  Two  vowels  coming  together,  but  not  constituting  a  diphthong,  are 
separated ;  as,  a-erial,  cre-ator,  ge-ometry,  tri-al,  sati-ety,  sci-oUf  po-em^ 
vaeu-ity. 

3.  Compound  words  are  separated  into  the  simple  words  of  which  they 
are  composed;  as,  book-sellet'  {not book^ell-er),  noble-man  (not  no-bleman). 

4.  Prefixes  are  generally  separated  from  the  radical  word;  as,  de-pop- 
iilate,  e-normous.,  re-create  (to  create  anew),  re-present  (to  present  again), 
post-script,  trans-mit.  But  when  the  first  letter  of  a  radical  word  is  joined, 
in  pronunciation,  to  a  prefix  ending  in  a  vowel,  the  word  is  divided  as  if  it 
were  a  primitive  one ;  as,  ded-icate,  el-igible,  rec-reate  (to  refresh),  rep- 
resent  (to  exhibit). 

o.  Suffixes  and  grammatical  terminations  are  generally  separated ;  as, 
teach-er,  sail-ing,  sad-der,  stop-per,  rap-ping,  prov-est,  ros-es,  free-dom, 
brother-hood,  friend- ship,  assist-ance.  In  this  way  we  distinguish  between, 
such  words  as  count-er,  one  who  counts,  and  coun-ter,  meaning  contrary  ; 
form-er,  one  who  forms,  and  for-?ner,  meaning  previous ;  hind-er,  in  the 
rear,  and  hin-der,  to  delay ;  long-er,  one  who  longs,  and  lon-ger,  of  greater 
length. 

Exceptions.  C  or  g  soft,  preceding  a  grammatical  termination,  is  joined  to  it ; 
for,  if  left  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  would  appear  to  have  its  hard  sound.  Thus  we 
write  a-gcd,  ca-ges,  gra-cest,  gau-gest,  pa-ceth,  pa-geth,  ra-cer,  sa-ger,  tra-cmg,  wa- 
ging, and  not  ag-ed,  grac-est,  &c. 

4@=  A  syllable  must  never  he  broken  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Gladden.  Upbraid.  Impede.  Fitting. 
Hypoorite.     Vigor.    Machination.    Jealous.    Zoology.     Silence.     Pam' 
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pUet.  Nephew.  Looting-glass.'  Falsehood.  NsTertheless.  Congress. 
Medkim.  Rather.  Weaver.  Drinkest.  Cruelty.  Cases.  Enable.  Shin- 
ing. Talent.  Disgust.  Reprobate.  Coalesce.  Lucre.  Festive.  Hand- 
"writing.  Parallelogram.  Congecial.  Forgetful.  Gather.  Nightingale, 
Swim.  Moreover.  Apothecary.  Intercoui-se.  Fishmonger.  Formed. 
Graphic.  "Wager.  Schoolmaster.  Resentment.  Plaeisg.  Other.  Dis- 
npprobation.  Suicide.  Examine.  Assuagesl.  Upon.  Gardea.  Book. 
Detriment.    MechaBism. 


IV.    Rules  for  the  Use  of  Capital  Letters. 

The  following  classes  of  words  should  commence  with  capital  letters  :  — - 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  sentence  ;  as,  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers. 

2.  Tke  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry ;  as,  — 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
"Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  owti,  my  native  land ! 

3.  The  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation  ;  as,  Remember  this  ancient  max- 
Jm,  "  Know  thyself." 

Remark.  An  indirect  qnotalion  should  be  introdnced  without  the  use  of  a  cap- 
ital J  as,  Franklin  said  that  "  three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire." 

4.  Appellations  of  the  Deity  or  of  Jesus  Christ ;  as,  God,  Creator, 
Saviour,  Redeemer. 

Remark.  A  personal  pronoun  referring  to  the  Deity  is  also  began  with  a  capital, 
when  used  without  a  noun  expressed  j  as, 

O  !  talk  of  Him  in  solitary  glooms, 

Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  waving  pine 

Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 

5.  Proper  names  and  honorary  titles ;  as,  Prince  Albert,  "William  the 
Conqueror,  Queen  "Victoria,  Gen.  Taylor,  Rev.  John  "Wesley,  January, 
Monday,  Paris. 

6.  Common  nouns  personified ;  as,  — 

The  rosy-bosomed  Hour*, 
Fair  "Venus'  train,  appear. 

7.  The  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjection  O ;  as,  "  One  mom  I  missed  hfm 
on  the  accustomed  hill." — "Such,  O  men  of  Athens!  were  your  an- 
cestors." 

8.  Adjectives  and  nouns  derived  from  proper  names  ;  as,  American, 
Christian,  a  Mahometan,  a  Brahmin. 

9.  Every  important  word  in  the  titles  and  divisions  of  a  l^ook ;  as,  Grote'S 
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History  of  Greece.  — The  Vicar  of  "Wakefield.  —  Paradise  Lost. — Book 
First. 

Short  detached  pieces  of  writing,  as  title-pages,  heads  of  chapters  and 
sections,  monumental  inscriptions,  signs,  cards,  8cc.,  are  often  composed 
entirely  of  capitals. 

Formerly  capitals  were  used  with  little  discrinaination,  and  books  were     ^ 
disfigured  by  their  frequency.    See  page  159.  J— -*- 

In  writing,  it  is  customary  to  draw  two  lines  under  such  words  as  are 
intended  to  be  put  in  small  capitals,  and  three  lines  under  such  as  shovild 
be  printed  in  full  capitals ;  as,  — 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth.  And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  "Thou  art  the  man."  The 
city  of  London.  Hume's  History  of  England.  Our  Father  who  art  is 
heaven.  It  is  recorded  of  him  who  "  spake  three  thousand  proverbs," 
that  "  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five."  Whatever  He  wills  is  right. 
The  Board  of  Trade.  Whither  shall  I  turn  ?  Virtue  the  only  True  Soiirce 
of  Nobility.  The  Honorable  Henry  Erskine.  "  If  Pain  comes  into  a  heart, 
he  is  quickly  followed  by  Pleasure ;  and  if  Pleasure  enters,  you  may  be 
sure  that  Pain  is  not  far  off."  A  Grecian  education  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  form  the  Roman  orator,  poet,  or  artist.  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  The 
Copemican  system.  Lady  Hamilton.  "  But  thou,  O  Hope  !  with  eyes  so 
f»ir. '     "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth." 

Ill  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 


V.    Italics,  Old  English,  etc. 

1.  Italics. 

Italic  letters  are  those  which  slope  from  right  to  left  downwards.  They 
vcre  invented,  about  the  year  1500,  by  Aldus  Manutius,  a  celebrated  print- 
er, who  dedicated  them  to  the  states  of  Italy,  whence  the  name. 

It  is  impracticable  to  give  complete  rules  for  the  use  of  Italics,  but  the 
following  observations  may  be  of  some  value  :  — 

1.  A  very  emphatic  or  important  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  may  be  put 
in  italics ;  as.  The  free  of  all  climes  and  nations  are  themselves  a  people. 

2.  Contrasted  terms  are  often  printed  in  Italics ;  as, 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  he,  blest. 

3.  I>[fimes  of  books,  newspapers,  vessels,  &c.,  and  words  used  merely  ai» 
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such,  ar«  often  printed  in  Italics,  though  some  prefer  the  use  of  quotation- 
marks  ;  »s,  Wordsworth,  the  author  of  The  Excursion.  The  frigate  Con- 
stitution.    House  is  a  monosyllable. 

4.  "Words  and  phrases  from  foreign  languages  are  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  Italics  ;  as.  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die. 

6.  In  the  common  English  version  of  the  Bible,  Italics  are  used  to  indi- 
cate words  which  are  not  found  in  the  original,  but  were  supplied  by  the 
translators  to  complete  or  explain  the  meaning ;  as,  "  When  Jesus  saw  her, 
he  called  her  to  him,  and  said  unto  her,  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  frosi 
thine  infirmity  :  "  — in  the  original,  "  he  called,  and  said  unto  her." 

6.  Words  of  the  first  importance  are  sometimes  printed  in  small  capi- 
tals, or  even  in  full  capitals;  as,  "I  would  ?^efer  lay  do^vn.  my  arms, — 
never,  nevee.,  NEVER." 

7.  When  a  word  or  phrase  in  an  Italic  sentence  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  it  should  be  printed  in  Roman  letters,  or,  if  particularly  im- 
portant, it  may  be  put  in  small  capitals  ;  as,  The  book  is  really  indispen- 
sable.—  Theinfinitive  mood  is  governed  by  verbs,  nouns,  or  adjectives. 

8.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  print  almost  all  words  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Italics,  as  is  shown  in  the  extract  given  on  page  159. 

9.  In  manuscript,  a  single  line  is  drawn  under  words  meant  to  be  prin(;eA 
in  Italics ;  as, 

<^^,  notc^&ue't,   K-n&tcA  tncil:  <}^ucce<^  taoio/a  ailena  Ine  mea^ce^^. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  —  "I  said  an eWer soldier,  not  a  better."  The 
examination  was  conducted  viva  voce.  A  late  number  of  The  Morning 
Post.  *'  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life." 
The  word  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  "To  study  a  people's  lan- 
guage will  be  to  study  them."  The  contest  between  the  Wasp  and  the 
Frolic.     There  are  three  kiiids  o/ Quadrilaterals. 


^ 
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The  Old  English,  or  Black  Letter,  was  the  character  generally  used  in 
manuscript  works,  before  the  invention  of  printing  (1452).  The  earliest 
printed  books  are  in  this  character,  and  are  styled  black-letter  books. 
The  follomng  stanza,  from  an  old  poem  written  in  the  early  part  of  th« 
sixteenth  century,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  :  — 

^ome  fjafae  too  xmt^,  set  still  t^es  cra&e ; 

31  little  Ijabe,  get  seeit  nn  more ; 
Ej^eg  are  but  poor,  tljotjgfj  mxicj  tjeg  i^bjr ; 

^nti  31  am  ricji  ixiit^  little  store. 

About  the  year  1550,  the  Roman  and  the  Italic  type  came  into  general 
*iise  in  England  ;  but  the  forms  of  some  of  the  letters  were  different  from 
t^ose  now  in  use,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  alphabet :  — 
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A  a,  B  b,  C  c,  D  d,  E  e,  F  f,  G  g,  H  h,  I  i,  J  j,  K  k,  LI, 
M  ra,  N  n,  O  o,  P  p,  Q  q,  R  r,  S  f  s,  T  t,  U  u,  V  v,  W  w,  X  x, 
Y  y,  Z  z,  &. 

Aa,  Bb,  Cc,  D  d,  Ee,  Ff,  G g,  H h,  It,  Jj,  K k,  LI,  Mm, 
Nn,  O  0,  Pp,    ^q,    Rr,  Sfs,  Tt,    U u,  V 'v,  fV ^,  X x,  Y,y, 

The  principal  differences  axe  the  following :  I  i  and  J  j  were  regarded 
as  one  and  the  same  letter,  and  were  sometimes  used  interchangeably,  as 
■were  also  U  u  and  V  v ;  the  letter  s  (in  this  form,  s)  was  used  only  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  its  place  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  being  supplied  by  this 
character,  f  (in  Italic,  f),  called  "  a  long  s ;  "  the  following  double  letters 
were  also  employed  in  addition  to  those  still  in  use  ;  61,  ^5,  for  ct,  ct ;  ft),_/Z', 
for  sb,  sb  ;  (h,J/i,  for  sh,  sh ;  fi,^,  for  si,  si;  ik,/k,  for  sk,  sk;  {\,JJ,  for 
sly  si;  ffjjffl  for  ss,  ss;  ffi,^,  for  ssi,  ssi;  ffl,^,  for  ssl,  55/;  and  ft,y?,  for 
6t,  st. 

The  ten  Arabic  figures  had  the  following  forms :  i,  2,  3>  4>  5>  ^>  7> 
8,  9,  o. 

These  peculiarities  were  all  discarded  from  common  use  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  except  the  long  f,  which  is  still  sometimes 
used,  in  writing,  before  another  s. 

The  following  extracts  will  illustrate  some  of  the  pecuKarities  men* 
tioned :  — 

**  When  I  confider  how  many  bright  and  magnificent  fubje-^s  th« 
Holy  Scripture  affords  and  proffers,  as  it  were,  to  Poejie,  in  the  wile 
managing  and  illuftrating  whereof,  the  Glory  of  God  Almighty  might 
be  joyned  with  the  fmgular  utility  and  nobleft  delight  of  Mankind, 
it  is  not  without  grief  and  indignation  that  I  behold  that  Divine 
Science  employing  all  her  inexhauftible  riches  of  Wit  and  Eloquence 
either  in  the  wicked  and  beggarly  Flattery  of  great  perfons,  or  the 
unmanly  Idolizing  of  Foolijh  Women,  or  the  wretched  affectation  of 
fcurril  Laughter,  or  at  beft,  on  the  confufed,  antiquated  Dreams  of 
fenfelefs  Fables  and  Met  amor phofes.''''     Cowley,  1656. 

^iveet  S'wan  of  Axion !  'what  ajight  it  'were 

T^o  fee  thee  in  our  'waters  yet  appeare. 
And  make  thofe  flights  'vpon  the  banks  o/!Thaines-^ 

Thatfo  did  take  Eliza  and  our  lames ! 

Ben  Ionson,  1623. 
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VI.    Roman  and  Arabic  Notation. 
1,    Roman  Notation, 


I. 

On«. 

XIV. 

Fourteen. 

LXXX. 

Eighty. 

II. 

Two. 

XV. 

Fifteen. 

xc. 

Ninety. 

III. 

Three. 

XVI. 

Sixteen. 

c. 

One  hundred. 

IV. 

Four. 

XVII. 

Seventeen. 

cc. 

Two  hundred. 

V. 

Five. 

XVIII. 

Eighteen. 

ccc. 

Three  hundred 

VI. 

Six. 

XIX. 

Nineteen. 

cccc. 

Four  hundred. 

VII. 

Seven. 

XX. 

Twenty. 

D. 

Five  hundred. 

VIII. 

Eight. 

XXI. 

Twenty-one. 

DC. 

Six  hundred. 

IX. 

Nine. 

XXX. 

Thirty. 

Dec. 

Seven  hundred. 

X. 

Ten. 

XL. 

Forty. 

DCCC. 

Eight  hundred. 

XI. 

Eleven. 

L. 

Fifty. 

DCCCC. 

Nine  hundred. 

XII. 

Twelve. 

LX. 

Sixty. 

M. 

One  thousand. 

XIII. 

Thirteen. 

LXX. 

Seventy. 

MM. 

Two  thousand. 

By  an  examination  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  different  num» 
bers  are  expressed  by  various  combinations  of  the  seven  letters,  C,  D,  I, 
L,  M,  V,  X.  The  repetition  of  a  letter  repeats  its  value  ;  thus,  II  denote 
two  ;  XXX,  thirty ;  CCCC,  four  hundred^  &c.  D,  L,  and  V,  however, 
are  never  repeated.  A  letter  of  a  less  value  placed  before  a  letter  of  a 
greater,  is  meant  to  be  subtracted  from  it ;  placed  after,  it  is  meant  to  b'.t 
added  to  it,  thus :  — 


V.  Five. 
IV.  Four. 
VI.    Six. 


X.    Ten. 
IX.    Nine. 
XI.    Eleven. 


L.  Fifty. 
XL.  Forty. 
LX.    Sixty. 


C.    A  hundred. 
XC.   Ninety. 
ex.    A  hundred  and  ten. 


Remark.  Four  was  originally,  and  is  now  s^rprtiaags^ritten  IIII ;  nine  was 
originally  written  "Villi  3  fourteen,  XIIII ;  nineteen,  XVIIIl7T0tt>i ,  XXXX;  ninety, 
LXXXX ;  &c. 

Different  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  method 
of  notation.  Leslie's  account  is  as  follows :  The  first  numeral  characters 
were  probably  simple  strokes  or  straight  lines,  which  could  be  easily  cut  on 
wood  or  stone.  A  dash  thrown  across  the  tenth  stroke,  would  indicate  the 
completion  of  the  first,  or  natiural,  series ;  and  thus,  X,  would  stand  for  ten. 
The  continued  repetition  of  this  mark  would  denote  twenty,  thirty,  &c.,  up 
to  a  hundred,  or  ten  tens,  which  completes  the  second  series,  and  might  be 
denoted  by  connecting  three  strokes,  thus,  C.  The  repetition  of  this  sym- 
bol would  indicate  the  successive  hundreds  as  far  as  a  thousand,  or  ten  hun- 
dreds, the  end  of  the  third  series,  which  might  be  indicated  by  four  strokes 
•combined  in  this  manner,  M.  ^uch  were  the  symbols  originally  employed 
\n  the  Roman  notation.  In  process  of  time,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  frequent  repetitions  of  the  saane  character,  symbols  were  invent* 
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©d  for  the  intermediate  numbers,  by  the  division  of  those  already  in  use. 
Thus,  he  two  strokes  X,  being  parted  in  the  middle,  either  the  under  half 
A,  or  the  upper  half  V,  was  employed  to  signify  Jive.  Next,  the  mark  C 
was  divided  into  fandL,  either  of  which  represented  j^ify.  Again,  the  four 
combined  strokes  having  come,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  to  assume  a 
round  shepe,  m,  were  frequently  expressed  thus,  CD  ;  and  this  last  form,  by- 
partition,  gave  the  two  portions  CI,  or  D,  to  represent^?;e  hundred. 

Others  suppose  that  the  single  strokes  denoting  the  first  niunerals  repre- 
sented the  fingers  of  the  hand ;  that  five  represented  at  first  the  whole  hand, 
thus,  f  ;  that,  afterwards,  the  middle  fingers  were  omitted,  leaving  the  fig- 
ure V  ;  and  that  X,  or  ten,  denoted  the  union  of  two  fives  placed  one  OYer 
the  other,  thus,  v. 

Exercises  for  Writing.  -— "Write  the  following  sums  in  Roman  numer- 
als :  Seventeen.  Eleven.  Twenty-eight.  Thirty-four.  Eighty-seven. 
Sixty-six.  Ninety-five.  One  hundred  and  eighteen.  Eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight.     Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Write  the  following  Roman  numerals  in  words :  VIII.  XIX.  XXIII. 
VI.  XLVII.  LXI.  LXXXIV.  XCII.  DCXI.  DII.  DCCCCIV. 
MDCCXXII.    MDCCCLX. 

3.    Arabic  Notation. 


0.  Naught. 

11.  Eleven. 

40.  Forty, 

1.  One. 

12.  Twelve. 

50.  Fifty. 

2.  Two. 

13.  Thirteen. 

60.  Sixty. 

3.  Three. 

14.  Fourteen. 

70.  Seventy. 

4.  Four. 

15.  Fifteen. 

80.  Eighty. 

5.  Five. 

16.  Sixteen. 

90.  Ninety. 

6.  Six. 

17.  Seventeen. 

100.  One  hundred. 

7.  Seven. 

18.  Eighteen, 

200.  Two  hundred. 

8.  Eight. 

19.  Nineteen. 

500.  Five  hundred. 

9.  Nine. 

20.  Twenty. 

1000.  One  thousand. 

10.  Ten, 

30.  Thirty. 

2000.  Two  thousand 

*  An  inspection  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  in  this  system  there  are 
ten.  different  characters,  by  the  combinations  of  which  any  number  can  be 
expressed.  These  are  called  the  ten  digits.  The  superiority  of  this  system 
to  that  of  the  Romans,  consists  in  giving  to  each  character  a  local,  as  well 
as  an  absolute  value  ;  thus  rendering  it  an  admirable  instrument  of  calcula- 
tion, to  which  the  Roman  notation  was  wholly  inapplicable.  In  what  age 
or  country  the  present  system  had  its  origin  is  unknown ;  though  it  has 
been  traced  to  the  Hindoos,  among  whom  it  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
two  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  commonly  called  the  Arabic  notation, 
because  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians,  about  the  year 
1300.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  astronomers,  and  afterwards 
circulated  over  Europe  in  the  almanacs. 
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Exercises  for  Writing.  "Write  the  following  sums  in  Arabic  numer^ 
ais:  Nineteen.  Fifty-seven.  Eighty-six.  Ninety-two.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Six  hundred  and  thirty- 
three.  Nine  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Three  thousand  and  one.  Five 
thousand  and  three.  Seven  thousand,  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Nine 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Thirty-eight  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen.  Eighty-nine  thousand,  four  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  three  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Seven 
million,  eight  hundred  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Two  tril- 
lion, one  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Ninety-five  quadrillion,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  trillion,  thirty-one  billion,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  million,  foiu: 
hundred  and  ten  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

Express  the  following  Arabic  numerals  in  words  :  36.  407.  6102.  10,191. 
297,863,122.  907,000,005.  123,456,789.  632,253,904,761,010.  291,347,452,- 
786,025,844. 

Put  the  following  Roman  into  Arabic  numerals :  XVI.  XXVIII, 
XXXVII.  XLVIII.  LI.  LXIII.  LXXXVIII.  CCVI.  CXIII. 
CXXIX.  CLXXXVII.  CCXLII.  CCCCLXXIV.  MDCCCLIX.  MM, 
MCCCCLXVIII.    DCXLIV.  MVIII.    MMMD. 

Put  the  following  Arabic  into  Roman  numerals :  25.  36.  48.  77.  89. 
92.  99.  137.  142.  155.  179.  220.  240.  319.  566.  783.  2000.  2729. 
1032.    1368.    1533.    1001.    2483. 


VII.    Abbreviations  and  Signs. 
1,  Latin  Abbreviations. 

A.  B. — Ar'tl-^m{-s\ie-)  B(lc-cqrlt.'u,'re-'&s..    .    .    .    Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A.C  —  Jn'te€hr1s'tum Before  Christ. 

A.  D.  —  An'nd  DSm'i-ni In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Mt.  —  ^'ta'tis Of  age;  aged. 

A.  M.  —  Ar'ti-^m  Mq-^is'ter;  An'nS  Mun'dl;  ./fre'- f  Master  of  Arts ;  In  the  year  •! 
te  Me-rtd'i-Sm 1     the  world ;  Before  noon- 

JL'u.C.-Jln'n5Ur'bisCSn'dv.UB f  In  the  year  of  the  building  •* 

I     the  city  (Rome). 

B.  D.  —  Bac-cq-l&u're-us  Di-vin-i-tZ'tis Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B.  M.  —  Bic-cq-l&u' re-US  MSd-i-cVnm Bachelor  of  Medicine,  v 

C  or  Cent.  —  CSn'tum A  hundred. 

Cf.  —  CSn'fcr Compare. 

D.  or  d.  —  De-nd-'ri-us A  penny. 

D.  D.  —  Di-vin-i-ta'tis  DSc'tQr Doctor  of  Divinity. 

D,  G.  —  De'l  gra'ti-q,  (-she-). By  the  grace  of  God. 

e.g.  —  ExSm'pll  gr&'ti-q For  example. 
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et  al.  —  Bt  a'li-i And  others. 

et  seq.  —  Et  se-quSn' ti-a  (-she-) And  what  follows. 

etc.  or  &.C.  —  Et  ccBt'e-ra And  others  ;  and  so  forth. 

F.D.  —  Ftd'e-l  De-fen'sUr Defender  of  the  Faith. 

G.  R.  —  Qeor'^i-^us  Rex King  George. 

h.  e.  —  HocSst This  is  ;  that  is. 

Ibid.  —  I-bl'dem In  the  same  place. 

Id. — i'dem The  same  (author). 

i.e.  —  idSst That  is. 

I.  H.  S.  —  JS'sus  H3m'i-num  Sal-vQ'tgr Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  Men. 

Incog.  —  In-cog'ni-to Unknown ;  disguised. 

L.  or  lb.  —  Ll'brq. A  pound. 

L.L.  B.  —  Le'gum  Bac-ca-loLu're-us Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LL.  D.  —  LE'gim  Doc'tgr Doctor  of  Laws. 

li.S.  —  Ld'cusSi-itl'll Place  of  the  Seal. 

Lib.  —  Li'ber Book. 

M.  D.  —  Med-i-cl'ncB  DSc'tQv Doctor  of  Medicine. 

N.  B.  —  JVo'tqbe'ne .  Mark  well ;  observe.  ^...^:,ij_ 

nam.  con.  —  J\rSm'i-nS  c5n-trq-di-eSn,'te No  one  opposing. 

nem.  diss.  —JSTSm'i-nS  dis-sSn-tiSn'tf  (-she-).    .    .  No  one  dissenting. 

Per  cent.  —  Per  c^'tum.  • By  the  hundred. 

Philom.  —  Phl-lQm'a-thS^ A  lover  of  learning. 

Pinxt.  or  pxt.  —  Pinx'it He  painted  it. 

P.  M.  —  Post  Me-rtd'iSm Afternoon. 

Pro  tem.  —  Pro  tSm'pQ-re For  the  time  being. 

Prox.  —  Prox'i-mo .  Next  (month). 

Q.  E.  D.  —  Q,u5d  S'rqt  dSm-Qn-stran'dum Wliich  was  to  be  proTed. 

Bs.  —  Scil'i-cSt To  wit;  namely. 

Sc.  —  ScUlp'sit He  engraved  it. 

S.T.D.  —  Sanc'tce  ThE-<}-l3'^i-(B  DSc'tgr.      .    .    .  Doctor  of  Sacred  Thetlogy. 

IJlt.—  Ul'ti-md The  last  (month). 

Vid.  or  V.  —  Vl'de See ;  refer  to. 

Viz*—yi-dm.cSt.    .    ." ,    .    .  To  wit;  namely. 

V.  R. —  Vic-to'ri-q  Re-§l'nq.    ........  Q,ueen  Victoria. 

Vs — V(£r'sus. Against. 


S*    English  Abbreviations, 


Abp.  —  Archbishop.  Ark.  —  Arkansas. 

Acct.  —  Account.  .  Aug.  —  August. 

Adj.  —  Adjective. 

Adv.  —  Ad  verb.  B.  A.  —  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Ala.  —  Alabama.  Bart.  —  Baronet. 

Alex.  —  Alexander.  Bbl.  —  Barrel. 

Amt.  —  Amount.  B.C.  —  Before  Christ. 

Anon.  —  Anonymous.  Benj.  —  Benjamin. 

Apr — April.  Bp.  — Bishop. 

*  The  sign  5 ,  in  records  of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  common  abbreviation  ftr  ter- 
minations ;  as  omnibg  for  omnibus,  habg  for  habe«,  &c.  Being  in  form  somewhat 
iike  a  i,  it  came  to  be  represented  among  the  early  printers  by  that  letter. 
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Bro..  Bros.  —  Brother,  brothers. 
Bu.  or  Bush.  —  Bushel. 

Cal.  —  California. 

Capt.  —  Captain. 

C.  C.  P.  — Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

C.  E.  —  Canada  East. 

Ch.  or  Chap.  —  Chapter. 

Chas.  —  Charles. 

C.  J.  —  Chief  Justice. 

Co.  —  Company)  County. 

Col.  — Colonel. 

Coll.  ^  College. 

Conj.  —  Conjunction. 

Conn,  or  Ct.  —  Connecticut. 

Cr. — Creditor. 

C.  Ct.,  Cts.  —  Cent,  cents. 

C.  W.  — Canada  West. 


Fig.  —  Figure. 

Fl.,  Fa.,  or  Flor.  — Florida. 

Fr.  —  France,  Frencll. 

Fred.  —  Frederic. 

Fri.  —  Friday. 

F.  R.  S.  —  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.  S.  A.  — Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Arte. 

Ft.  —  Foot,  feet. 

Ga.  —  Gteorgia. 

Gen —  General. 

Gent.  —  Gentleman, 

Geo.  —  George. 

Ger.  —  German,  Germany. 

Gov.  —  Governor. 

Gr.  —  Greeli,  Greece ;  Grains. 

Gram.  —  Grammar. 


H.  or  h.  —  Hour. 

Dan.  —  Daniel;  Danish. 

H.  B.  M.  — His  (or  Her)  Britannic  Ma. 

D.  C  — District  of  Columbia. 

jesty. 

D.  C.  L.  —  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

Hdkf.  —  Handkerchief. 

Dea.  —  Deacon. 

Hhd.  —  Hogshead. 

Dec,  —  December. 

Hind —  Hindostan. 

Deg.  —  Degree,  degrees. 

Hist,  —  History. 

Del.  —  Delaware. 

Hon.  —  Honorable. 

Dap.  —  Deputy. 

H.  R.  H,—  His  Royal  Highness. 

Dft.  —  Defendant. 

Hund.  —  Hundred. 

Diet.  —  Dictionary. 

Do,  —  Ditto,  the  same. 

la.  or  Ind.  —  Indiana. 

Dols.  —  Dollars. 

Jll.  —  Illinois, 

Doz.  —  Dozen. 

In.  —  Inch,  inches. 

Dr.  — Doctor;  Debtor j  Dram. 

-  Inst.  —  Instant,  or  the  present  montii. 

E.  — East. 

Eben.  —  Ebenezer. 

Ed.,  Eds.  — Editor,  editors, 

Edm.  —  Edmund, 

Edw.  —  Edward. 

E.  E.  —  Errors  excepted ;  Ells  English. 

EL  I.  —  East  Indies,  East- India. 

Eliz.  — Elizabeth. 

E.  Lon.  —  East  Longitude. 

E.  N.  E.  —  East-north-east. 

Eng.  —  England,  English. 

Eph.  —  Ephraim. 

Esq.  —  Esquire. 

P.  A.  S.  —  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian 

Society. 
Fflb.  —  February. 
Fem.  —  Feminine. 


Interj.  —  Interjection. 

lo.  —  Iowa. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  — Independent  Order  of  Odd 

Fellows. 
Ital.  —  Italian;  Italic. 

Jan.  —  January. 
Jas.  —  James. 
Jno.  —  John. 
Jon  a.  —  Jonathan. 
Jos.  —  Joseph. 
Josh.  —  Joshua. 
Jud.  —  Judith. 
Jun.  or  Jr.  —  Junior. 

K.  — King. 
Kan,  —  Kanzas. 
Knt.  —  Knight, 
Ky,  —  Kentucky. 
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ti»  —  Lord ;  Lady  ;  Latin. 

La.  —  Louisiana. 

Lat.  —  Latitude. 

Lb.  or  lbs.  —  Pound ;  Pounds,  (in  weight) 

Ld.  —  Lord. 

L.  I.  —  Long  Island. 

Lieut.  —  Lieutenant. 

Long.  —  Longitude. 

M.  —  Meridian;  Noon. 

M.  or  Mons.  —  Monsieur. 

M.  A.  —  Master  of  Arts. 

Ma.  —  Minnesota. 

Mace.  —  Maccabees. 

Mad.  —  Madam. 

Maj.  —  Major. 

Masc.  —  Masculine. 

Mass.  —  Massachusetts. 

M.  C.  —  Member  of  Congress. 

Md.  —  Maryland. 

Mdlle.  —  Mademoiselle. 

Me.  —  Maine. 

Mem.  —  Memorandum. 

Messrs.  —  Messieurs,  Gentlemen. 

Mex.  —  Mexico,  Mexican. 

Mich.  —  Mictiigan ;  Michael. 

Min.  —  Minutes. 

Miss.  —  Mississippi. 

Mo.  —  Missouri. 

Mo.,  Mos.  —  Month,  months. 

Mon.  —  Monday. 

M.  P.  —  Member  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  —  Mister. 

Mrs.  —  Mistress  (pronounced  mis's{3.) 

MS.  —  Manuscript. 

MSS.  —  Manuscripts. 

Mt.  —  Mount  or  mountain. 

N.  —  North  ;  Noun. 

N.  A.  —  North  America. 

Nath.  —  Nathaniel. 

N.  C.  —  North  Carolina. 

N.  E.  —  New  England ;  North-east. 

Neb.  —  Nebraska. 

N.  H.  —  New  Hampshire. 

N.  J.  —  New  Jersey. 

N.  M.  —  New  Mexico. 

Nom.  —  Nominative. 

Nov —  November. 

N.  S.  —  Nova  Scotia  j  New  Style  (after 

1752). 
N.  T.  — New  Testament. 


N.  W.  —  North-west. 
N.  Y.  —  New  York, 

O.  -^  Ohio. 
Obj. —  Objective. 
Oct.  —  October. 

O.  S.  —  Old  Style  (in  England  before  1752). 
O.  T.  —  Old  Testament ;  Oregon  Territory. 
Oz.  —  Ounce  or  ounces.     See  Fiz.,  pagg 
163. 

P.,pp.  — Page,  pages. 

Pa.  or  Penn.  —  Pennsylvania. 

Phila.  —  Philadelphia. 

P.  M.  —  Postmaster. 

Pop.  —  Population. 

Pos.  —  Possessive. 

Prep.  —  Preposition. 

Pres.  —  President. 

Prob.  —  Problem. 

Prof.  —  Professor. 

Pron.  —  Pronoun. 

Pub.  Doc.  —  Public  Document. 

Q,.  —  Queen. 
Qr.  —  Quarter. 

Rep.  —  Representative. 

Rev.  —  Reverend  ;  RevelatiOB» 

R.  I.  —  Rhode  Island. 

Richd.  —  Richard. 

R.  N.  —  Royal  Navy. 

Robt.  —  Robert. 

R.  R.  —  Railroad. 

Rt.  Hon.  —  Right  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.  —  Right  Reverend. 

S.  —  South  ;  Shillings. 

S.  A.  —  South  America. 

Sam.  —  Samuel, 

Sat.  —  Saturday. 

S.  C.  —  South  Carolina  ;  Supreme  Court. 

Sch.  —  Schooner. 

Scot.  —  Scotland,  Scotch. 

S.  E.  —  South-east. 

Sec.  —  Secretary  j  Seconds. 

Sen.  —  Senate. 

Sept.  —  September. 

Shak.  —  Shakspeare. 

S.  J.  C.  —  Supreme  Judicial  Comrt. 

Sp.  —  Spain,  Spanish. 

Sq.  ft,  —  Sqnare  foot,  square  feet. 
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if.  in.  —  Square  inch,  square  inches. 

St.  —  Saint ;  Street ;  Strait. 

Sun.  —  Sunday. 

Supt.  —  Superintendent. 

S.  W.  —  South-west. 

Tenn.  —  Tennessee. 
Tex.  —  Texas. 
Theo.  —  Theodore. 
Thos.  —  Thomas. 
Thurs,  — Thursday. 
Tr.  —  Transpose. 
Trans.  —  Translation. 
Tues.  —  Tuesday. 

Univ.  —  University. 
U.  S.  —  United  States. 
U.  S.  A.  —  United  States  of  America  j 
United  States  Army. 


U.  S.  N.  —  United  States  Navy. 
U.  T.  —  Utah  Territory. 

v.  — Verb. 

Va.  —  "Virginia. 

Ver.  —  Verse. 

Vol.,  Vols.  — Volume,  volumes. 

Vt.  —  Vermont. 

W West. 

Wed.  —  Wednesday. 

W.  I.  —  West  India,  West  Indies. 

Wis.  or  Wise.  —  Wisconsin. 

Wm.  —  William. 

W.  T.  — Washington  Territory. 

Yd.  — Yard. 
Yds.  — Yards. 
Ye.*— The. 


3.    Abbreviations  of  the  Booh  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUf 
mentSf  in  their  Order, 


OLD  TESTAMENT. 


Gen.  —  Grcnesis. 
Ex.  or  Exod.  —Exodus. 
Lev.  —  Leviticus. 
Numb.  —  Numbers. 
Ueut.  —  Deuteronomy. 
Josh.  —  Joshua. 
Judg.  —  Judges. 
Ruth. 

I.  Sara.  —  I.  Samuel. 

II.  Sam.  —  II.  Samuel. 

I.  Kings. 

II,  Kings. 

I.  Chron.  —  I.  Chronicles. 

II.  Chron.  — II.  Chronicles. 
Ezr.  —  Ezra. 

Neh.  —  Nehemiah. 

Esth.  — Esther. 

Job. 

Ps.  —  Psalms. 

Prov.  —  Proverbs.  ' 


Eccl. 

or  Eccles.  —  Ecclesiastes. 

Cant. 

—  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon 

Isa. - 

-  Isaiah. 

Jer.— 

-  Jeremiah. 

Lam. 

—  Lamentations. 

Ezek. 

—  Ezekiel. 

Dan.- 

—  Daniel. 

Hos.- 

-  Hosea. 

Jo.— 

Joel.                , 

Am.- 

-Amos. 

Ob.- 

-  Obadiah. 

Jon.- 

-  Jonah. 

Mic- 

-  Micah. 

Nah.- 

—  Nahum. 

Hab.- 

—  Habakkuk. 

Zeph. 

—  Zephaniah. 

Hag.- 

-  Haggai. 

Zech. 

—  Zechariah. 

Mal.- 

—  Malachi. 

*  Th,  in  Saxon,  was  represented  by  / ;  thus  the  was  spelled /e.  When  the  Saxoa 
alphabet  was  superseded  by  the  Old  English  or  Black  Letter,  2  (y)j  as  most  resem- 
bling it  in  form,  was  often  substituted  for  the  Saxon  />  (th) ;  and  hence,  in  early 
f rinted  works,  we  see  g*  for  <fte,  gt  for  that,  aijd  other  similar  contractions. 
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NEW  TESTA3VIEWT. 

Matt.  —  Matthew.  I.  Tim.  —  I.  Timothy. 

Mark.  II.  Tim.  —  II.  Timothy. 

'Lnke.  Tit.  — Titus. 

John .  Pliilem .  —  Philemon . 

Acts.  Heb.  —  Hebrews. 

Rom —  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Jas.  —  Epistle  of  Jamws. 

I.  Cor.  — I.  Corinthians.  I.  Pet.  —  I.  Peter. 

II.  Cor.  —  II.  Corinthians.  II.  Pet.  —  II,  Peter, 
Gal.  —  Galatians.  I.John. 

Eph.  —  Ephesians.  II.  John. 

Phil.  —  Philippians.  III.  John. 

Col.  —  Colossians,  Jude. 

I.  Thess.  — I.  Thessalonians,  '  Rev.  —  Revelation. 

II.  Tliiess.  —  II.  Thessalonians. 

4.    Miscellaneous  Ahhreviations, 

No.  — Number.    (Spanish  oiumero,  or  French  nombre). 
Cwt.  —  Htmdred-weight.     (Latin  centum,  one  hundred.) 
Dwt.  —  Pennyweight.    (Latin  denarius,  a  penny.) 
&,  ^.— And. 

Remark.  On  sign-boards,  and  in  books  printed  previously  to  the  beginning  (A 
the  present  century,  the  character  &  frequently  has  this  form,  ^,  which  i^  evidfintlv 
the  Latin  word  et  (and),  the  two  letters  {^  and  ^)  being  run  together  in  one  type. 

SIZES   OF  BOOKS.  *'* 

Fol.  —  Folio,  a  sheet  folded  so  as  to  make  two  leaves,  or  four  pages* 

4to  or  4:°.  —  Quarto,  four  leaves  or  elghtpages. 

8vo.  or  8**.  —  Octavo,  eight  leaves  or  sixteen  pages. 

12mo.  or  12''.  —Duodecimo,  twelve  leaves  or  twenty-four  pages. 

16mo.  or  16°. — Sexto-decimo,  sixteen  leaves  or  thirty-two  pages. 

ISmo.  «r  IS"^.  —  Octo-decimo,  eighteen  leaves  or  thirty-six  pages. 

5.  Arithmetical  and  Commercial  Signs. 

£.  — (Latin  libra).    A  pound  sterling. 
fc.  —  (liaXin  libra.)    A  pound  weight. 
D,  Scruple.  ) 

3 ,  Dram.      >  Apothecaries*  weight, 
g.  Ounce.    ) 

Remark.  These  signs  are  all  modifications  of  the  figure  3,  a  scruple  being 
the  third  part  of  a  dram,  a  dram  consisting  of  three  scruples,  and  an  ounce  being 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  drams. 

^  —  Dollars ;  as,  012. 

Remark.  Various  explanations  are  given  of  the  origin  of  this  mark.  One  is, 
that  \i  is  an  imitation  of  the  scroll  and  pillars  on  Spanish  coine  j  aaotlier,  that  is  i» 
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a  modification  of  the  figure  8,  denoting  a  «  piece  of  eight "  (eight  reals),  a  SpaaipH 
coin  of  tlie  value  of  a  dollar. 

/  Shillings  ;  as,  4/g_     Read,  4s.,  6d. 

•f^  Plus  or  add ;  as,  4  -|-  2. 

—  Minus,  less,  or  take  away }  aSj  4  —  2i 

X  Multiplied  by  ;  as,  4  X  2, 

•^  Divided  by ;  as,  4  -^  2. 

s=  Equal  to  ;  as,  4  +  2  =  6. 

:  ::  :  Signs  in  proportion  ;  as,  6 :  12  c :  2  :  4.    Read,  6  is  to  12  as  2  is  to  4. 

V  Root  of ;  as,  V16. 

Remark.    Tliis  sign  was  originally  intended  for  the  letter  r,  the  initial  of  th* 
Latin  word  radix^  meaning  rooU 

°  Degrees  ;  ■^ 

'Minutes;  C  as,  93°,  17',  5''. 

"  Seconds ;  J 

^,   Astfonomical  Signs* 

SIGNS  OP  THE  PLANETS,  ETC. 


0  ffv  0  The  Sun. 

O  Full  Moon. 

g  Ves't?.* 

Q  Mer'cu-fy. 

([  Moon  in  its  last  quarter. 

%  Ju'pi-tef. 

9  Ve'nus.  * 

G  or  0  The  Earth. 

r^  Mars. 
^9  de're"^ 

\l  Sat'ufn. 

IJI  or  $  Crji-nas* 

^  New  Moon. 

$  PSLl'lais.* 

^  or  IP  Nep'tune. 

1)  Moon  in  its  first  quarter. 

0  Ju'no.* 

^  A  fixed  star. 

Explanation.  Different  accounts  are  given  Of  the  origin  and  meanifig 
of  some  of  the  above  symbols,  which  astronomers  use  to  denote  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  but  the  meaning  of  the  following  signs,  ^,  ©,  ]) ,  0>  C  >  *>  is  so  ob- 
vious that  any  explanation  of  them  would  be  superfluous. 

This  sign,  ©,  is  said  to  represent  a  brazen  shield,  or  buckler,  which,  on 
account  of  its  dazzling  brilliancy,  was  naturally  selected  as  an  appropriate 
emblem  of  the  sun. 

Besides  the  moon,  the  only  planets  of  which  the  ancients  had  any  knowl- 
fedge  were  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  a«d  Saturn :  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  true  nature  of  the  earth.  All  the  remaining  planets  have  been 
discovered,  and  their  symbols  invented,  within  the  present  century,  mth  the 
•ingle  exo^tion  of  Uranus,  which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1781.    The 

*  These  and  several  other  small  planets  which  are  not  included  in  the  list,  are 
called  asteroids.  They  are  now  commonly  denoted  by  a  circle  enclosing  a  niunber 
indicating  the  order  of  their  discovery;  thus,  Vesta  would  be  designated  in  thif 
manner:  (p. 
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planetary  signs  may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  ancient  and 
the  modern,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  this  order. 

On  comparing  the  five  signs,  $,  $,  d!?  '^5  h?  "^^  s^®  ^^^*  three  of  them, 
namely,  0  (Mercury),  ?  (Venus),  and  <S  (Mars),  are  each  composed,  in 
part,  of  a  circle.  Upon  this  circle  a  face  was  formerly  drawn  to  repre- 
sent the  god  or  goddess  whose  name  the  planet  bore.* 

Mercury  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  commerce,  travel- 
lers, and  robbers  :  he  was  also  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
and  of  Jupiter  in  particular.  In  his  symbol,  the  curved 
line  above  his  head  (0)  represents  the  ptt'a-sHs,  or 
winged  cap  which  he  wore.-f- 

Mars  was  th  <  god  of  rude  and  savage  warfare,  and  his 
symbol  {<S)  represents  the  head,  helmet,  and  crest  of  an 
ancient  warrior.;}:  1^ 

The  sign  %  (an  older  form  of  whicMs  "^  )  is  a  rude 
representation  of  an  eagle,  a  bird  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
represented  by  artists  as  standing  with  extended  wings 
beside  his  throne.  The  longer  line  s^nds  for  the  beak, 
head,  neck,  body,  and  tail :  the  shorter  for  the  wings 
and  feet.§  * 

The  sign  Tj  represents  an  ancient  scythe  or  sickle^  the 
peculiar  and  appropriate  emblem  of  Saturn,  the  g^^  of 
time. 

The  ancients  erroneously  supposed  the  earth 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn,  to  revolve  vertically  around  it,  at 
difierent  distances,  in  the  order  here  given. 
Mercury  and  Venus, ||  being  helow  the  sun,  or 
between  it  and  the  earth,  were  called  inferior 
planets,  and  this  was  indicated  by  a  cross  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  their  respective  signs.  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  being  above,  or  beyond  the 

*  Compare  the  sign  for  the  sun,  0.  The  teacher  will  notice  that  the 
representation  of  a /ace  gave  rise  to  the  term  aspect  used  by  astrologers  in 
describing  the  situation  of  one  planet  in  respect  to  another. 

t  Some  writers  suppose  that  this  sign  is  intended  to  represent  the  ca- 
du'ceijs  (ka-du'shus),  or  wand,  of  Mercury  —  a  staff  with  two  serpents 
twined  about  it,  and  with  wings  at  its  extremity. 

+  Bailly  and  others  suppose  that  this  symbol  is  borrowed  from  two 
of  the  chief  instruments  of  ancient  warfare,  the  spear  and  the  shield. 

$  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  sign  is  intended  to  represent  a  thun- 
derbolt, the  peculiar  weapon  of  Jupiter.  Others  regard  it  as  the  letter 
Z,  the  initial  of  the  word  Zevg  (Zeus),  his  Greek  name,  with  a  stroke 
Jhrough  it  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation. 

II  Venus  was  the  goddess  of  love,  of  pleasure,  and  of  female  beauty.' 
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sun,  Tvere  called  superior '  planets,  which  was  indicated  by  the  crest  of  the 
hehnet,  the  eagle's  wing,  and  the  cross  upon  the  scythe,  which  are  all  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  signs.* 

The  sign  ©  represents  the  earth  and  its  equator ;  the  sign  ©,  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe. f 

Ceres  was  the  goddess  who  presided  over  grain,  the  har- 
vest, and  agriculture  in  general.  Her  sign  (y)  represents  a 
reaping-hook,  or  sickle. 

The  sign  $  represents  a  lance-head,  as  an 
emblem  of  PaUas,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  of 
the  arts,  and  of  scientific  warfare. 

Juno  was    the  consort  of  Jupiter,   and   the 
queen  uT  heaven.   Her  sign  (0)  represents  a  seep- 
1^    tre  crowned  with  a  star,  as  an  emblem  of  author- 
ity and  ^ower. 

The  sign  g  represents  an  altar  with  fire  upon  it,  as  an  em- 
blem of  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  domestic  life,  to  whom  the 
hearth^'SiS  sacred.  Her  mysteries  were  celebrated  by  virgins 
who  kept  a  fire  perpetually  burning  in  her  temple. 


The  sign  ip,  or  H,  with  a  planet  suspended  from  the  cross-bar,  stands  for 
Herschel,  the  discoverer  of  Uranus.  To  explain  the  meaning  of  this  sign 
(I )  and  the  reason  of  its  application  to  Uranus,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  only  metals  known  to  the  ancients  were  seven,  namely,  gold,  silver, 
mercury,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  which  were  supposed  to  be  mysteriously 
connected  -with  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  by  whose  symbols  they  were  re- 
spectively represented,  thus:  O(gold),  C  (silver),  §  (mercury),  5  (copper), 
(f  (iron),  '4  (tin),  T^  (lead).  In  the  year  1741,  the  metal plati7iU7n  was  dis- 
covered, and  was  soon  after  introduced  into  Europe  under  the  name  of 


By  some,  her  sign  (?)  is  thought  to  represent  an  antique  mirror,  as  her 
appropriate  emblem. 

*  The  crosses  attached  to  the  signs  $?,  $,  Q,"^,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  position  of  the  corresponding  planets,  which  were  discovered  long 
after  this  theory  of  the  universe  was  abandoned. 


t  There  is  another  sign  for  the  earth  ( J  )  which  is  sometimes  used 
in  English  and  in  American  books.  It  is  a  representation  of  a  globs 
and  cross,  the  common  badge  of  Christian  sovereigns. 
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**  lohlte  gold."  In  its  native  state,  it  is  almost  always  mixed  with  iron. 
Wheti  the  planet  Uranus  was  discovered  in  1781,  the  German  astronomers 
combined  the  symbol  for  the  sun  (0),  representing  gold,  with  a  portion  of 
the  symbol  for  Mars  (cf),  representing  iron,  forming  the  character  ^  to  de- 
note both  the  new  planet  and  the  new  metal. 

The  sign  '^  represents  the  trident  of  Nep- 
tune, the  god  of  the  sea.    The  sign  J^  (an  L 
and  V  united,  with  a  planet  suspended  from 
the  hair-stroke  of  the  V)  combines  the  initials  of  Le  Verriery  the  discoverer 
of  Neptune. 


SIGNS  OP  THE  ZODIAC. 


Spring 
signs. 

Summer 
signs. 


'  fp  A'ri-^,  tlie  Ram. 
\  a    TcLu'nis,  the  Bull. 
,11  ^e»i'i-7iz,  the  Twins. 
'C5  CSn'cer,  the  Crab. 
I  ^  Le'd,  the  Lion. 
.  li)J  Vir'go,  the  Virgin. 


Autumn 
signs. 

Winter 
signs. 


:^  Ll'brq,  the  Balance. 

Ml  Scor'pi-d,  the  Scorpion. 
-  f  Sa^-it-ta'ri-us,  the  Archer. 

1^  Cap-H-cor'nus,  the  Goat. 

:;:^  Ji-qua'ri-us,  the  Waterman. 
.  X  Pis'cesy  the  Fishes. 


The  zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  in  the  heavens  within  which  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  greater  planets  are  confined.  It  con- 
tains twelve  constellations,  and  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  called 
signs,  which  anciently  corresponded  with  the  constellations.  These  signs 
are  indicated,  in  almanacs  and  other  astronomical  works,  by  certain  symbols 
or  characters  which  have  reference  either  to  the  figure  or  the  name  of  the 
corresponding  constellations. 

Thus,  the  symbol  <p  {Aries)  represents  the  twisted 
horns  of  a  ram. 


The  symibol   a 
horns  of  a  bull. 


{Taurus)  represents  the  head  and 


The  symbol  n  {Gemini)  \q  intended  to  indicate  the  twins  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  ancient  statues  of  whom  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  joined 
together  by  two  cross-pieces. 


The  symbol  ^(Cancer)  represents  the  claws  of  a  crab. 


The  symbol  Cl  {Led)  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
letter  Lambda,  A  (anciently  written  in  this  form,  «A), 
the  initial  of  the  word  Aimv  (le'on),  a  lion.  Some, 
however,  regard  it  as  the  representation  of  a  Hon's 
tail. 

The  symbol  np  {Virgo)  is  a  corruption  of  the  three  first  letters  of  the  Greek 
word  j^Sagdivog,  (par'th?-n6s,)  a  virgin,  the  zi  (p)  being  originally  written  in 
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this  form,  CO,  and  then  further  corrupted  into  r\\,  to  which  another  strolce 
was  addjd  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  letters  ap,  (ar.) 

The  symbol  :ii  {Libra)  (sometimes  found  in  this  foi-m, 
cA?)  represents  the  upper  part  of  a  balance,  and  the 
scales  suspended  from  it. 

The  symbol  V!\  {Sco7'pio)  (found  also  in  this  form, 
V]/)  represents  the  tail  of  a  scorpion,  which  is  com- 
posed of  several  little  round  joints.  At  first  it  was 
■written  in  this  manner,  oo  or  CO ;  and  the  latter 
form  was  subsequently  con-upted  into  \\[,  the  last 
line  being  curved  a  little,  to  represent  the  sting. 

The  symbol  f  {Sagittarius)  represents  an  arrow  just  leaving 
the  bow,  a  small  piece  of  which  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
character. 

The  symbol  l^  {Capricornus)  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  word  rpdyos 
(tragos),  a  goat,  and  represents  the  two  first  letters. 


The  symbol  Vi  {Aquariiis)  represents  the 
rippling  of  water. 


The  symbol  K  {Pisces)  repre«Sents  two  fishes  tied  togetSier 
^iasbs^I^^  with  a  string. 
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Vm.    Words  and  Phrases  from  Foreign  Languages. 


•    Latin, 


K  for-tj-o'ri  (for-she-6'rl),  for  a  stronger 
reason. 

X  p9S-te-ri-o'ri,  from  a  posterior  reason ; 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

A.  pri-o'rl,  from  a  prior  reason ;  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect. 

Xb  Hii"ti-6  (e-nish'e-o),  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

^d  cap-tS.n'dura  viil'gus,  to  captivate  the 
populace. 

^d-d«5n'd^,  things  to  be  added. 

i.d  in-f  j-ni'tum,  to  infinity ;  without  end. 

^d  llb'i-tum,  at  pleasure. 

^d  n-du'se-am,  to  loathing. 

/i.d  v?-lo'rem,  according  to  the  XMlue. 

A'lj-as,  otherwise. 

Al'i-bij  elsewhere. 

^I'm^  ma'ter,  fostering  mother. 

An'glj-ce,  in  English. 

A.ii'i-mus,  mind,  feeling. 

A'quai  f  or'tis,  nitric  acid. 

Ar'bj-ter  el-e-gan-tj-a-'rum,  a  judge  in  mat- 
ters of  taste. 

Xr-gu-men'tum  &d  hom'i-nem,  an  argu- 
ment to  the  man  or  individual. 

Be^ii^  f  I'de,  in  good  faith. 

C&c-9-5'the^  scri-ben'di,  a  rage  for  writ- 
ing. 

Cset'e-ris  par'i-bus,  other  things  being 
equal. 

Ca'pi-as,  you  may  take. 

Ca'sus  bel'll,  a  cause  of  war. 

Cor-nu-c6'pi-8B,  a  horn  of  plenty. 

Cor-ri-gen'da,  things  to  be  corrected. 

Cui  b5'no  ?  for  whose  advantage  ?  of  what  use 

Cum  prlv-i-le'^j-o,  with  privilege. 

Cur-ren'te  cal'ci-mo,  with  a  running  pen. 

Dur-ric'u-rum,  a  career }  a  course. 

Pa'tfi,  things  given  or  granted,'  facts} 

particulars. 
PS  f  ac'to,  in  fact. 

15* 


De  gus'ti-bu3  nSn  est  dis-pu-tlin'dura, 
there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes. 

Deju're,  bylaw. 

D5  mbr'tu-is  nil  ni'sl  bo'num,  say  noth- 
ing of  the  dead  but  what  is  good. 

De  no'vo,  anew. 

De  prg-fun'di3,  oiit  of  the  deptlis. 

De'6  vo-Ien'te,  God  willing. 

De'sunt  caet'e-r^i,  the  rest  are  wanting, 

Dl'e§  i^rse,  day  of  wrath. 

Die' turn,  a  mere  assertion. 

Dir'i  g5,  I  take  the  lead. 

Dis-jec'ta  mem'brfi,  scattered  remains. 

Dram'gi-tTs  per-so'nse,  the  characters  or 
persons  represented  in  a  drama. 

Du-ran'te  plaq'i-to,  during  pleasure. 

Dui-ran'te  vi't?,  during  life. 

Ec'ce  ho'mo,  behold  the  man. 

5-nier'i-tus,  exempted  from  further  duty, 

En'se  pe'tjt  pla9'i-darn  sub  lib-er-ta'te 
qui-e'tem,  by  his  sword  he  seeks  peaet 
under  liberty. 

Er'go,  therefore. 

5r-ra'ta,  mistakes  in  printing. 

Ex  c^-tliS'dra,  from  the  chair  ',  authorita- 
tively. 

5x-cel'si-br,  higher. 

fix  nl'lij-Io  nl'hjl  fit,  nothing  produces 
nothing. 

Ex  of-fi"ci-o  (of-fisli'e-5),  officially',  by 
virtue  of  office. 

Ex  par'te,  from  a  party ;  one-sided. 

fix  post  f  ac'to,  after  the  fact. 

Ex'e-unt  om'nef ,  all  go  out. 

fix'it,  he  goes  out. 
f 

FSc  sim'i-le,  a  counterpart  or  exact  copy. 
Fe'lo  de  se,  a  self-murderer;  a  suicide, 
Fi'^t,  let  it  be  done  ;  a  decree, 
Fi'njs,  the  end. 

^e'ni-Gs  lo'cl,  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Gra'tjs,  for  nothing  /  free. 
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Ha'be-5s  cbr'pus,  you  may  have  the  body  : 

—  a  writ  against  false  imprisonment, 
Hic  ja'cet,  here  lies. 

Ig'njs  fat'u-iis,  will-mth-a-ieisp. 
Ig-no-ra'mus,  a  blockhead. 
Im-pri-ma'tur,  let  it  be  printed. 
Im-pri'mis,  in  the  first  place. 
Im-promp'tu,  off-liand;  on  the  spur  of  the 

moment. 
In  6s'se,  in  being ;  in  reality. 
In  ex-ten'so,  in  an  extended  manner. 
In  ex-tre'mjs,  in  extreme  circumstances; 
•     at  the  point  of  death. 
In  lira'i-ne,  on  the  threshold ;  at  the  outset. 
In  me'di-as  re?,  into  the  midst  of  things. 
In  pos'se,  in  possible  existence. 
In  pro'prj-a  per-so'nft,  in  person. 
In  sta'tu  quo,  in  the  former  state. 
In  to'to,  wholly,  entirely. 
In  trSn'si-tu,  on  the  passage. 
in-stan'ter,  instantly. 
In-ter-reg'num,  an  interval  between  two 

reigns. 
Ip'se  dix'Jt,  he  himself  said  so ;  a  mere 

assertion, 
Ip-sis'si-ma  ver'b?,  the  very  words. 
Ip'so  f  ac'to,  by  the  very  fact. 
I'tem,  also;  an  article  iii  a  catalogue  or 

account. 

Ju're  di-vi'uo,  by  divitie  right. 

La'bbr  om'ni-51  vin'cjt,  labor  overcomes 

all  things. 
Lap'sus  lin'guae,  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
L&u§  De'5,  praise  to  Qod. 
Lit-e-ra'tl,  men  of  learning. 
Lo'cum  te'nenf,  holding  the  office;  adep- 
•^  uty  ;  a  substitute. 
Lus'trum,  a  period  of  five  years. 
Lu'sus  n^i-tu'rae,  a  freak  of  nature. 

Mag'na  jEMr'ta,  The  Great  Charter. 
Ma'ne§,  a  ghost ;  departed  spirits. 
MSx'i-mum,  the  greatest. 
We-men'to  nio'ri,  remember  death. <:^ 
Mem-o-ra-bil'i-?,  things  worthy  of  being 

remembered. 
MS'um  et  tu'unn,  mirie  and  thine. 
Min'i-mum,  the  least, 
Mi-nu'tj-£B  (Tne-nu'she-5),    the   smallest 

particulars. 


Mod'i-cum,  a  small  poHion. 
Mj-rab'i-le  dic'tu,  wonderful  to  be  said. 
^Rlo'dus  op-e-raii'di,  viode  of  operation. 
Mul'tum  in  p'ar'vo,  much  in  little. 

Ne  plQs  ul'tra,  nothing  more  beyond. 
No'len?  v6'len§,  willing  or  umcilling. 
Nol'le  pros'e-qui,  to  be  unioilUng  to  pro.. 

ceed :  —  discontinuance  of  a  suit. 
Non  com'p^s  men'tjs,  not  sound  of  mind. 

Cnus  pr9-bS.n'di,  tJie  burden  of  proof. 
5'r?  pro  no'bis,  pray  for  us. 
O're  ro-tiin'do,  with  a  full,  round  voice. 
O'tj-ura  cum  dig-nj-ta't?  (5'sh?-um),  lei- 
sure with  dignity. 

Pib'y-lum,  nourishment, 

Pas'sjm,  evenj  where. 

Pa'ter  fa-mil'j-a.s,  father  of  a  family. 

PAx  vo-bis'cum,  peace  be  with  you. 

Pen-den'te  li'te,  while  the  suit  is  pending. 

Per  dl'ein,  by  the  day. 

Per  an'num,  by  tlie  year. 

Per  fas  et  ne'fgis,  through  right  and  wrong. 

Per  su,  by  itself. 

Pe-ti"t|-5  prin-cip'i-i  (pe-tigh'?-3),  a  beg- 
ging of  the  question. 

Pbs'se  com-i-ts^'tus,  the  power  of  the  coun^ 
ty  ;  an  armed  body. 

Post  mor^teni.  after  death. 

Pri'mj  fa'cj-G  (-she-e),  at  the  first  view. 

Pro  a'rjs  et  fo'cjs,  for  our  altars  atii 
hearths. 

Pro  bo' no  pub'lj-co,  for  the  public  good. 

Pro  et  cbn,  for  and  against. 

Pro  f  br'ma,  for  formes  sake, 

Pr5  h5c  vi'ce,  for  this  time. 

Pro-vi'§o,  it  being  provided;  a  condition') 
a  stipulation, 

Pu'nj-c?  fi'def,  Punic,  or  bad,  faith. 

Q,uan'tum  suf 'fj-cTt,  a  sufficient  quantity. 
dui  trans'tu-lit  siis'ti-net,  he  who  brought 
y  natift— TW.^toia.iL-i/..';,^,     .    ^ 

Q.uid'nunc,  what  now  1  a  newsmonger.' 
Cluid  pro  quo,  what  for  what ;  an  equiva- 
lent. 
duon'djm,  having  been  formerly. 
Q,u5't3,  a  share,  a  proportion. 

Ea'r?  a'vjs,  a  rare  bird-    a  prodigy. 
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Re-dac'ti-5  ad  jli-sUr'dum  (re-diik'she-o), 

a  reducing  a  position  to  an  absurdity. 
Req-uj-es'Cgit  In  pa'ce,  may  he  rest  in  peace. 

Bcl're  f  a'ci-S.s  (f  a'she-as),  cause  it  to  be 
knoicn  :  —  a  kind  of  writ. 

Se-cun'dum  ar'tem,  according  to  art. 

8e-ri-a'tjm,  in  due  order. 

Bj-mll'i-?  sj-mil'j-bu3  cu-ra.n'tyr,  like  is 
cured  by  like. 

^I'ne  dl'e,  without  day. 

Al'ne  qua  iion,  without  which  not; ~  an  in- 
dispensable condition. 

6uav'i-ter  in  nio'dS,  f br't}-ter  in  ?§,  gen- 
tle in  manner f  bold  in  execution. 

Cub  ro'^a,  under  the  rose  ;  secretly. 

Su'i  ^en'e^-riS;  of  its  own  kind;  peculiar, 

Sii'um  cul'que,  to  each  his  own. 

Sum'mum  bo'num,  the  chief  good. 

T5  De'um,  a  hymn  of  praise. 

T5m'p9-rj  mu-tan'tyr,  the  times  are  changed. 


Ter'rei  fir 'ma,  firm  land. 

Ter'rsi  in-cog'ni-t?,  an  miknown  land. 

trl-ti-ma'tum,  tlie  last  offer, 
tj'n^  vo'ce,  with  one  voice  ;  unanimously. 
tJ'ti-l5  diil'cl,   the  useful  witJi  the  agreea- 
ble. 

Va'de  me'cum,  go  with  me. 

Ve'ni  — vl'di  —  vi'cl,  Icame  —  Isaw  —  l 

conquered. 
Ver-ba'tim  6t  llt-e-ra'tim,  word  for  word 

and  letter  for  letter.  ]is  enough. 

Ver'bum  sSt  sa-pi-en'tl,  aioord  to  the  wise 
Vl  et  ar'mis,  by  main  force. 
Vl'a,  by  icay  of. 

Vl'ce  ver'sj,  the  reverse.  [ertn»ss. 

Vis  in-er'tj-fe  (jn-er'she-g),  the  force  ofin- 
Vi'v^i  vo'ce,  by  the  living  voice  ;  by  word 

of  mouth. 
Vox  pop'u-Ir,  Vox  D5'I,  tJie  voice  of  the 

people,  the  voic^  of  Ood. 


Q,    3fodern  Languages, 


JS^  Most  of  the  words  and  phrases  are  from  tlie  French  ;   and  many  of  them  have  a 
partially  Anglicized  pronunciation.  —  Abbreviation,  It.,  Italian. 


A  la  (a  la),  after  the  manner. 

A  la  mode,  according  to  the  fashion. 

Aide-de-camp  (ad'e-kavvng),  an  assistant 
to  a  general. 

Xm-9-teur',  a  lover  of  an  art  or  science. 

Amende  honorable  (a-mand  o-no-rii'bl), 
an  apology ;  reparation. 

Attache  (at-a-sha'),  a  person  attached  to  a 
legation. 

Apropos  (ap-ro-po),  to  the  purpose ;  by  the 
by ;  opportunely.  ■  ^ 

Au  fait  (6  fa),  skilful;  expert;  experi- 
enced. 

Au  revoir  (o  re-vwor'),  good-by ;  farewell. 

S.a'to  da  fe  (fa)  [Portuguese],  an  act  of 
faith  :  —  the  burning 

Badinage  (ba-de-nazh'),  pleasantry;  tri- 
fling. 

3Xg-a-tglle',  a  trifle. 

Ballet  (bal-la'),  a  kind  of  mimic  dance. 

Beau  mond»  (bo  mond),  the  fashionable 
warld. 


Beaux  esprits  (lioz  es-pre'),  men  of  wit, 
-?k.lles-lettres  (bel-let'tr),  polite  literature. 
Bijou  (be-zho')  ajeicel. 
Billet-doux  (bil'l^i-do'),  a  love  letter. 
Bizarre  (h&'Zi.t'),iohimsical ;  fantastical. 
Bizarrerie  (be-zar-re'),  whimsicalness. 
Bonhomie        (bo-ii5-me'),    good-natured 

simplicity. 
Eon  jour  (bon  zliiir'),    good  day;  gao.cl 

morning. 
Bon  mot  (bon  mo'),  a  witticism. 
Bon  soir  (bon  sWor),  good  evening, 
Bon  ton  (bon-t5ng),  fashion. 
Bon  vivant,  (bon  ve-vang'),  a  good  liver. 
Bouquet  (bo'ka  or  bo-ka'),  a  nosegay. 
Boudoir  (bo-dwbr'),  a  small  private  room. 
Brochure  (bro-sh'&r'),  a  pamphlet. 

Cabriolet  (kab-re-9-la'),  a  one-horse  cliaise. 
Canaille  (ka-nal'),  tJie  dregs  of  the  people. 
Cap-^-pie',  from  head  to  foot 
Carte  blanche  (kart  blinsh),   unlimited 
power. 
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phap-er-on',  a  kind  of  hood  or  cap. 
Chateau  (shat-o')j  «  country-seat. 
Chef  d'oeuvre  (shfi-dovr'),  a  masterpiece. 
Chevaux  de  frise  (shev-5  de  frez'),  a  piece 

of  wood  set  with  spikes. 
^hif-fgn-nier',  a  rag-picJcer. 
Cicerone    (che-che-ro'ne    or  sis-e-r5'ne) 

[It.],  a  guide. 
Ci-devant  (se-de-VAng'),  formerly. 
Clique  (klek),  a  party. 
Comine  il  faut  (fo),  as  it  should  be. 
Con  ^-mo're  [It.],  with  love  or  inclination. 
Connoisseur    (kon-njs-sar'    or    kon-nis- 

sUr')»  fl  critic. 
Con'*^  (kon'je),  leave  of  absence. 
Con-tour',  outlme  of  a  figure. 
Conversazione    (kon-ver-sat-ze-o'n?) 

[It.],  a  meeting  of  company. 
Corps  (kor),  a  body  of  men  or  troops. 
Cortege  (kbr-tazh'),  a  train  of  attendants. 
Cou-leur'  de  rofe,  rose-color. 
Coup  d'etat  (ko  da-fa'),  a  stroke  of  state 

policy. 
Coup  de  grace  (ko  de  gfis'),  the  mercy- 
stroke. 
Coup  de  main  (ko  de  mSLngOs  «  sudden 

attack. 
Coup  d'ceil  (ko  dal'),  «  glance  of  the  eye. 
Coup  de  soleil  (ko  de  so-lal'),  a  sun-stroke. 
Coute  que  couto  (Icot  ke  kot),  cost  what  it 

may. 

Debris  (da-bre'),  fragments,  rubbish. 

Debut  (da-bu'),  fi,rst  appearance. 

Denouement  (de-no'mang'),  the  discovery 
of  a  plot. 

Dernier  ressort  (dern-yir'  res-sbr'),  the 
last  resort. 

De  trop  (de  tro'),  too  muck. 

Devoir  (dev-wbr'),  duty. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit  (de'ii  a  mong  drw3i), 
Ood  and  my  right. 

Dolce  far  niente  (dol'chsi  fir  ne-en'tgt) 
[It.],  delightful  leisure. 

Double-entendre  (do'bl-'4n-tan'dr),  an  ex- 
pression that  may  be  understood  in  two 
different  tcays. 

Douceur  (do-siir'),  a  bribe. 

Eau-de-vie  (o-de-v_5'),  "  water  of  life,^' 
brandy. 

Eclaircissement  (e-kldr'sjs-mang'),  an  ex- 
planation. 


E-clat  (e-kla'),  a  striking  effect  ,•  applaiMi. 
Eleve  (a-lav')j  a  pupil. 
Elite  (a-let'),  the  chosen  or  best  part. 
Embonpoint    (ang'bong-pwang'))     goo^ 

condition, 
Emeute  (a-muf),  nn  uproar ;  a  riot. 
Encore  (ang-kor'),  again. 
En  masse  (ang-mas'),  in  a  body  or  mass. 
Ennui  (an-we'),  wearisomeness ;  lassitude. 
En  passant  (ang  pas-Siing'),  in  passing. 
Eu  route  (ang  rot'),  on  the  way. 
Entree  (ang-tra'),  entrance  ;  privilege  of 

entrance. 
Entre  nous  (ang'tr  n8'),  between  ourselves. 
Entrepot   (ang'tr^-pd'),  a  warehouse;   a 

mart. 
Esprit  de  corps  (es-pre'  de  kor'),<fee  spirit 

of  the  company  to  which  one  belongs. 

Fa-^ade',  the  front. 

Faux  pas  (fo  pa'),  a  false  step. 

Fete  champetre  (fat  sMm-patr'),  a  rmral 

festival. 
Feu  de  joie  (fii  de  zhwa'),  a  bonfire. 
Feuilleton  (ful'ye-tong'),  a  small  leaf:^ 

a  supplement  to  a  newspaper : — a  tale. 
Fille  de  chambre  (fel   de  shim'br),  a 

chamber-maid. 
Fi-na'le  [It.],  the  close  ;  the  last  piece. 
Fri-§eUr',  a  hair-dresser. 

GarQon  (gar-son'),  a  boy,  or  a  waiter. 
Gens  d'armes  (zhan  d:kxm'),  armed poiicet 
Gout  (go),  taste;  inclination. 

Hauteur  (ho-tur'),  haughtiness. 

Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense  (o-ne'  swa  kS 

mal  5  pans)  [Old  Fr.],  evil  to  him  who 

evil  thinks. 
Hors  #e  combat  (or'  de  kong-ba'),  not  in  a 

condition  to  fight. 

Insouciance  (an-s&-se-ans'),  indifference; 
unconcern. 

Je  ne  sais  quoi  (zhe  ne  sa  kwa'),  /  know 

not  7chat. 
Jet  d'eau  (zha  do'),  a  fountain  that  throws 

up  water, 
Jeu  jd'esprit  (zhd  des-pr5')j  «  witticism. 
Jeu  de  mots  (zhd  d?  ni5'),  a  play  upon 

words;  a  pun.  [mean. 

Juste  milieu  (zhtist  mg-Ie'u),  the  golden' 
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Liaison  (l5-9-zSng'),  a  bond  of  union ;  an 

amatory  intrigue. 
Liqueur  (le-kiir'),  a  cordial. 
Litterateur  (le-ta-ra-tiir'),  a  literary  man. 

Maitre  d'hotel  (matr  do-tSl'),  a  hotel-keep- 
er ;  also  a  steward. 

Mai  apropos  (mal  5p-ro-po'),  unsuitably ; 
inopportune. 

Mauvaise  honte  (mo-vaz'  6nt'),  false 
sJiame. 

Melange  (ma-lanzh'),  c  mixture. 

Melee  (ina-la'),  a  riot ;  a  conflict. 

Alodiste  (ino-desf),  a  milliner. 

Monsieur  (mos-ylir'),  sir ;  Mr. 

Morceau  (nior-so'),  a  morsel. 

I^ai'f  (na-ef),  simple;  artless. 
Naivete  (na-ev-ta'),  artlessness. 
N'importe  (nang-pbrf),  no  matter. 
Nom  de  guerre  (nora  de  gdr'),     )  an  as- 
Nom  de  plume  (nSm  d?  plum'),  5  sumed 

name. 
Nonchalance  (nSn-sha-Ians'),  indifference. 

On  dit  (Sn-d5')j  "  ^-^^V  saj/ ; "  a  flying  re- 
port. 
Outre  (6'tra),  extravagant :  strange. 

Par  excellence  (par  ek-sa-ldns'),  by  way 
of  eminence;  preeminently. 

Parterre  (par-t4r'),  a  flower  garden. 

Parvenu  (pir-ve-niS'))  an  upstart. 

Vatois  (pat-W£l')>  <^  rustic  or  provincial  di- 
alect. 

Penchant  (pan-shang'),  inclination ;  bias. 

Pensez  i  moi  (pan-sa'  za  mwa),  thinic  of 
me. 

Perdu  (pSr-du'),  lost;  given  up. 

k^etit-maltre  (pet'tS-ma'tr),  a  fop;  a  cox- 
comb. 

Physique  (fe-iSk'),  physical  constitution. 

Plateau  fpla-to'),  an  elevated  plain ;  table- 
land. 

Porte-nionnaie(port-mon-na')ja^a<pM^5e. 

Pri'niiii  don'n^i  [It.],  a  first-rate  female 
singer. 

Protege  (pro-te-zha'),  a  person  under  the 
protection  of  another. 

[the  alert. 

Qui  vive  (kS  v5v^),  who  goes  thei-el  on 

Ragout  (ra-g8'),  a  highly-seasoned  dish. 


Restaurateur  (res-t5-r?i-tUr'),  the  keeper  of 
an  eating-house. 

Resume  (rez'u-ma'),  a  summary. 

Reveille  (re-val'  or  re-val'ya) ,  iAe  morn- 
ing drum  beat. 

Role  (rol),  a  part  or  character  in  a  play. 

Roue  (ro-a'),  a  dissipated  person. 

Ruse  de  guerre  (riiz  de  gir'),  a  stratagem 
cf  war. 

[f^enee. 

Sang-froid  (sing-frwa'),  coolness,  indif- 

Sans  (sang  or  sanz),  without. 

Sans  cereraonie  (sang  sa-ra-m9-n5),  with- 
out ceremony. 

Sans  culottes  (sang-ku-lof),  ragamuffins. 

Sauve  qui  peut  (sov  ke  pli),  let  him  savt 
himself  who  can. 

Savant  (sa-vang'),  a  learned  man. 

Sbirri  (sbG're)  [It.],  police  officers. 

Sobriquet  (sob-re-ka'),  a  nickname. 

Soi-disant  (swa'de-zang'),  self-styled. 

Soiree  (swaL-ra'),  an  evening  party. 

Sotto  voce  (sot'to  vo'ch?)  [It.],  in  a  soft 
or  low  voice. 

Souvenir  (s6v-n5r'),  a  remembrancer. 

Tableau  (tab-l6'),  a  picture,  a  representa- 
tion, [hoteL 

Table  d'hote  (ta'bl  dot'),  public  table  of  a 

Tapis  (tap'e),  a  carpet.  —  "  On  the  tapis,»' 
under  consideration. 

Tete-i-tete  (tat-51-tat'),  face  to  face;  a 
private  interview, 

Tiers-etat  (te-ir'za-ta'),  the  third  estate  ; 
the  Commons  of  France. 

Ton,  the  prevailing  fashion. 

Tournure  (tor-nur'),  shape ;  personal  ap^ 
pearance. 

Tout  ensemble  (tot'  ang-sam'bl),  the  whole 
taken  together.  [tragedian. 

Tragedienne  (tra-zha-de-en'),   a  female 

Valet  de  chambre  (va'le  de  shambr'),  a 
footman ;  a  waiting  servant. 

Vaudeville  (vod-vgl'),  a  comedy  inter- 
spersed with  songs. 

Vis-i-vis  (vez'^-v5'),  face  to  face ;  a  per- 
son opposite,  , 

Vive  le  roi  (vev  le  rwa'),  long  live  the 
king, 

Voili  (vwSi-la')  see  there ! 

Vraisemblance  (vra-sam-blans'),  likmoss 
to  pruth  f  prpbability. 


178       THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  AND  THEIR  SUM. 
IX.    The  Ten  Commandments. 

ExOD.  XX.  3—17. 

I.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

n.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  liko« 
ness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth  :  Thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  :  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a 
jealous  God,  Aisiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me;  and 
showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me  and  keejj  my 
commandments. 

in.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  j 
for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

IV.  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work :  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy 
son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  :  for  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and 
rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  hallowed  it. 

V.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  that  thy  days  may  be  long 
upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

Vn.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Vm.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
;    IX.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

X.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet 
ikij  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his 
ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's. 


The  Sum  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Matt.  XXH.  35—40. 

Then  one  of  them  which  was  a  lawyer,  asked  him  a  questiot^ 
tempting  him,  and  saying, 

Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ? 

Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

This  is  thejirst  and  great  commandment.  And  tJte  second  is  liJc^ 
unto  it,  TIiou  shalt  loi)e  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
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The  Beatitudes. 

Matt.  V.  1—12. 

itnti  0£em|y  t^e  multitttties,  Je  inent  up  mtc  a  mountain ; 

anti  inljen  {je  ixras  set,  i)t0  titsctples  came  unto  fjtm : 
^nt«  6^  opmetJ  iji3  mout{j,  anti  taught  tfjem,  sagtng, ' 
BkgsctJ  are  tfje  poor  in  spittt :  for  tjjeirs  is  tje  ktnrjtiom  of 

l^eaijen* 
BlessctJ  are  tjres  tjat  mourn :  for  tjeg  sjall  60  comfortetj, 
BlessetJ  are  tje  meeit :  for  tjjeg  s^^Il  inherit  tje  eart!}, 
Blesseti  are  tj^eg  tofjicj  tio  Junger  ant(  tfjirst  after  rigj^teous^ 

Mtm :  for  tjes  ^6^11  ic  fdleti, 
iSIesseti  are  tje  merciful :  for  tfjeg  sjall  obtain  mercg, 
Blesseti  are  tfje  pure  in  ]^eart :  for  t^eg  sfjall  see  @oti, 
Blesseti  are  tfie  peace^makers :  for  ti}e2  sj^all  iie  ealleti  t^e 

rjiltiren  of  ®ot(. 
BlessetJ  are  tjeg  tn|o  are  persecuteti  for  rf^Jteousness*  sake  % 

for  theirs  is  tje  kingtiom  of  J^atren. 
3SIesseti  are  ge,  in^en  men  sfjall  rebile  gou,  anl3  persecute  gou, 

antJ  sjall  sag  all  manner  of  e&il  against  gou  falselg  for  mg  sake  % 
S^ejoice,  antJ  lie  ciceetiinrj  glati ;  for  great  is  gour  retoarti  iu 

Jeaben ;  for  so  persecuteti  tjeg  tje  propl}cts  inljic^  &3n:e  ieforg 

gou,  

The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Matt.  VI.  9—13. 

C/a^  Q^amez  ^a/^o  a^f  en  neaven,  n'O^cwwec/  Oe 
m^'U  name  ;  lA?/  n-tnaaom  co?ne ;  ^n'U  tat/c  ^&  ao7i& 
on  eazlU'  ad  t^  id  in  neat/en.  ^^cve  ud  //iod  c/au 
oa^  aaicy  uzeaa ;  ana  ifazaove  ud  oaz  Izea/iadded,  ad 
t{/e  ^mtve  menp  m^a^  ^led/iaad  aaac}Z4^  ud.  Q^7Z€/ 
uaa  Ud  7ial  into  le?7t^^tion,  oa-t  ae/ii/ez  ad  ^077z 
evic  ;  y^^  €Aine  id  me  dinaaG7n,  anj^  m^  ^Qu^et-f 
ana    m-e  awzy,  ^z  e^t/ez.       Q^XTnen. 
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A  liar  is  daring  to-wards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  man. 

A  glutton  lives  to  eat,  a  \\ise  man  eats  to  live. 

Dost  thou  love  life  ?  Then  waste  not  time,  for  time  is  the  stuff  that 
life  is' made  of. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ;  but  he  who  acts  upon  that  principle  is 
not  an  honest  man.  He  only  is  honest  who  does  that  which  is  right 
because  it  is  right,  and  not  from  motives  of  policy. 

He  who  says  what  he  Hkes,  shall  hear  what  he  does  not  like. 

If  you  will  not  take  pains,  pains  will  take  you. 

If  every  one  would  mend  one,  all  the  world  would  be  mended. 

It  is  good  to  begin  well,  but  better  to  end  well. 

Promises  may  get  friends,  but  it  is  performance  that  keeps  them. 

To  confess  that  you  have  changed  your  mind  is  to  confess  yourself 
wiser  to-day  than  yesterday. 

The  best  throw  with  the  dice  is  to  throw  them  away. 

Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

CKUELTY  TO  AjSTMALS. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  Avorra. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned, 

AYill  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

For  they  are  all,  —  the  meanest  things  that  are,  — 

As  free  to  hve,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first. 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all.  —  Cowp&r 

EPIGE.AM.  —  Dum  vivimits,  vivamus. 
"  Live  while  you  live,"  the  epicm-e  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
*'  Live  while  you  live,"  the  sacred  preacher  cries. 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  \iews  let  both  united  be  : 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  Hve  to  thee.  —  Boddridge* 

THE  END. 
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JHE  INTi^iRMEDIATEEfeADER,  * 

'^^'^H^  EiFPH  READER, 
TUB  SIXTH  READER. 

Ilie  ''"sfher  bookp  of  t'lis  New  Scries  Avere  flrftt  published  in  tlie  s.n^.r  ..r  or 

Since  that  t;me  they  have  bccn  introduced  into  the  Public  f 

lou.  New  Yo/k.  Q'    -!*crc-    pO'<''W'    '1  of  TTiny  other   mportai      .         ,<. 

.t  ue  ■e-'c  boo).-:     or  "  of  "  The  Prim':^r,  or  i'lrst 

r:;.  ict ,"  '  'I'b  ;  'i      .^  "  Jer,"  were  iirs:  public- hod 

'  CPS  'S    ,    vHfh  .        _    )  E    TEYr.V.WIKG. 

:  VIMONIAL3. 

— 'S'imonials  fcr  the  Grnmraar  School  Se:-  ^^ 

\  :ii  lary  Keuders  were  publislied.  | 

From  JOHX  A.  Axdrew,  Gov.  of  Ho.^'s.  ,  -^ 

he  work  [the  Sixth  Keader!  !ias  been  exccntr?d  with  a  sinf le  eyfe^^jN 
-i  ^  ,1    ion  of  g^encral  cultjire,ffooa English  style,  the  introdnctiou  of  yo''.' 
^iHtc      od  writers,  .md  of  teaching  thti:^  while  pupila  at  school,  the  g)  f ,   ; 

%^>  t  of  --cadmrr  well. 
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J 
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-on  ;j.  f'ninaienau^g,-  Uic  .>eriLii  to  public  patronage, 

HTLBKiCK,  Supa-'titrndtnt  of  Pxihlic  SV--^-^-'  - 

ion,=!,  T  feel  warraeted  in  saying,  t 

i.jO  udvaneorl  during  the  year  tweu; «-.,,, 

iaction  of  this  sf.ri'is, 

*"    '■     ~  '    '  li.rk  Street  Chwr- 

'lor.ci^,  pathos,  . 
'^'   '  md  re'igion. 

_.  . .._      Ti,  '''*.     ■♦•.■'^«:    f  •.  *r  Ti  ,:\+ncf  rn-. 

Th«  y  cTinco  thorau^r  s-itc^^r  >.i 
pcrltct  mastery  oi  £«<*  sni>ject  la  h     . , 

J'rcTj  J'Vo/.  Geo.  Howi^and,  Principcer  o/  JPixblic  7.7-/-?^  /"!'c?2.o 

>    T  consider  Hillard's  ♦'  Sixth  Reader,"  noVv  in.  I'se  In  my  .■: 
best  Keader  that  has-Ceen  presented  to  the  jdu&adon.J  pi'.biiu 

From  G.  F.  l*WRl^% Princi.falof  Eiaon  Sehool .  T^e  :  rrgs 

The  Introduction,  by  Prof.  Bailey^  ia  the  most  prnct-!  .& 
taon  I  have  ever  bccu..  It  marks  a  liew  era  r\  the  tot^rhiug 

Teachern  aiid  Pchool  Committees  are  inrivc'.  to  a  jdr 
'"Ovdhi?  icrms  will  be  giveu  ior  introductiou.  ;.' 

17  &  le  S.    t>  s'ly*A  St., 
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